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IMPEEIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW 
OF  EVENTS. 

The  Weakening  of  Our  Diplomatic  Position. 

Grave  as  was  our  survey  last  month  of  a  situation  overshadow^ed 
by  the  naval  crisis,  the  international  outlook  has  become  far  more 
disquieting  in  the  interval.  The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
ought  to  convince  every  pacificist  that  immense  dangers  do  indeed 
menace  the  w'orld;  that  Powders  will  rise  and  fall,  and  the  map 
be  transformed  as  in  the  past ;  that  there  can  be  no  hope  for  our 
survival  among  the  great  peoples  unless  the  most  serious  view  of 
our  national  future  is  supported  by  equally  serious  measures. 

A  “New  Way  of  Life.” 

That,  above  all,  is  why  we  shall  continue  to  repeat  that  to 
provide  against  the  risks  of  the  coming  time  we  need  not  battle¬ 
ships  alone,  but  a  “new  way  of  life.”  Our  argument  upon  that 
point  has  been  supported  and  bettered  by  The  Spectator  in  an 
article  of  extraordinary  force  and  earnestness.^  But  if  the  plea 
for  a  new  way  of  life,  for  a  deep  change  in  national  temper,  for 
a  fundamental  reorganisation  of  national  methods,  was  justified 
even  a  month  ago,  how  much  more  unmistakable  seems  the  need 
in  the  light  of  what  has  since  happened?  We  have  not  only 
recognised  the  certain  and  speedy  appearance  in  the  North  Sea 
of  the  greatest  sea-power  except  our  own  that  has  ever  existed. 
We  have  had  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  warning  that  if  we  were  led  to 
imperil  our  safety  by  the  weakness  of  our  armaments  “we  should 
be  fortunate  if  our  liberty  were  left  and  we  did  not  become  the 
conscript  appendage  of  some  stronger  Power  ” — a  tremendous 
phrase  which  almost  stupefied  the  House  of  Commons,  hearing 
it  from  the  lips  of  the  statesman  whose  whole  nature  resists 
exaggeration.  We  have  seen  the  Eastern  question  once  more 

(1)  The  Spectator,  April  10th. 
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convulsed  by  revolution  and  counter-revolution,  alternating  with 
a  dramatic  rapidity  like  nothing  known  in  modern  Europe,  except 
in  the  “mad  years”  of  1793  and  1848.  We  have  seen  Eussia  | 
subjected  to  “a  second  Tsushima,”  more  disadvantageous  to 
European  interests  than  the  Manchurian  disaster.  We  have 
seen  the  successful  assertion  by  Germany  of  a  Continental  ascend¬ 
ency  more  complete  than  Bismarck  ever  wielded.  We  have  seen, 
in  a  word,  something  like  the  fulfilment  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’s 
boast  after  the  Buchlau  Conference,  that  he  was  about  to  strike 
a  shattering  blow  at  the  whole  elaborate  fabric  of  diplomatic 
ententes  constructed  by  British  diplomacy  under  King  Edw’ard’s 
auspices. 

Paralysis  of  the  Triple  Entente. 

The  Triple  Entente  is  happily  not  destroyed.  It  has  been  none 
the  less  reduced  for  the  time  to  a  condition  hardly  distinguishable 
from  paralysis.  For  all  active  purposes  in  Europe  we  are 
almost  as  much  isolated  as  at  any  time  during  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign.  It  is  no  more  true  that  the  worth  of  anything  is 
just  as  much  as  it  will  bring  than  that  the  diplomatic  strength 
of  any  country  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  efficiency  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  its  forces.  The  more  fully  we  are  prepared  to  stand 
alone  the  surer  shall  we  be  of  allies  and  friends.  If  we  misuse 
our  ententes  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  support  we  are 
able  to  lend  to  others,  their  support  of  us  will  be  the  sooner 
withdrawn.  And  if  we  are  led  in  any  circumstances  to  depend 
upon  help  we  shall  more  certainly  be  left  to  ourselves.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer,  as  we  shall  see  at  a  further  point,  than  that 
without  inflexible  moral  steadfastness  and  a  decisive  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  Imperial  strength  on  sea  and  land,  our  isolation  at  no 
very  distant  date  will  become  more  complete  and  perilous  than 
ever  before.  The  appearance  across  the  narrow  seas  of  a  com¬ 
bined  military  and  naval  Power,  such  as  Napoleon  hoped  for  but 
never  possessed,  is  already  making  us  sensible  of  inconveniences 
which,  though  formidable  enough  in  themselves,  are  the  mere  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  the  more  severe  consequences  to  come.  More  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  the  Continental  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  than 
from  our  own  naval  crisis,  we  have  learned  that  the  one  solid 
and  overmastering  fact  of  its  kind  in  Europe  is  the  fact  of  German 
predominance.  It  stands  like  a  citadel  overlooking  a  number  of 
insecure  and  crumbling  edifices.  In  face  of  this  result  of  the 
Prussian  military  system  expanded  to  include  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  people,  Frederick  and  Napoleon  alike,  though  for 
different  reasons,  might  marvel  in  silence.  Nothing  else  on  the 
Continent  can  compare  for  a  moment  with  the  combined  massive- 
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ness  and  efficiency  of  German  organisation ;  and  unless  w’e  can 
learn  in  time  to  imitate  the  mental  and  practical  thoroughness  of 
that  great  people ;  and  to  assimilate  its  genius  for  organic  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  merely  local  preparation,  we  shall  give  place  in 
empire  and  in  trade,  as  w'ell  as  in  sea-power,  to  an  abler  and 
more  virile  race,  seizing  our  prizes  from  us  by  the  same  relative 
energy  which  enabled  us  to  wrest  them  from  others. 

The  New  Turkish  Revolution. 

For  when  we  turn  to  scenes  as  remarkable  as  even  Constanti¬ 
nople  has  known  since  the  Turks  first  swept  through  its  breaches 
—to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  reformed  regime,  to 
the  recapture  of  the  capital  by  the  Constitutional  army,  to  the 
virtual,  perhaps  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  formal,  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Abdul  Hamid  after  all  the  dexterous  shifts  and 
sinister  triumphs  of  his  unexampled  reign — we  cannot  forget 
that  we  are  far  from  the  fifth  act,  and  that  our  own  fortunes 
may  be  deeply  involved  in  the  final  denouement.  The  course  of 
the  Ottoman  question  must  obviously  have  a  strong  effect  upon 
two  questions  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned — the  mastery 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  destinies  of  Egypt  and  India.  To 
tell  in  living  detail  the  history  of  the  last  few  wrecks  in  Turkey 
might  make  a  volume  as  palpitating  as  the  revolutionary  narra¬ 
tives  of  Lamartine  or  Carlyle.  To  understand  these  events  w^e 
must  hark  back  to  the  fall  of  Kiamil  Pasha  in  the  middle  of 
February.  Events  up  to  that  point  had  been  closely  traced  by 
successive  articles  in  these  pages ;  ^  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Kiamil’s  overthrow  probably  marked  the  beginning  and  not  the 
end  of  trouble.  He  fell  as  the  result  of  a  double  pronunciamento. 
Protests  from  both  services  overawed  the  Chamber.  The  lobbies 
were  filled  with  officers  whose  presence,  more  eloquent  than  words, 
suggested  to  weak  deputies  a  prudent  course  of  conduct.  Kiamil’s 
age  and  his  attitude  towards  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
fully  justified  that  body  in  seeking  his  removal.  But  though  their 
lim  was  legitimate,  their  method  was  dangerous.  They  only 
vindicated  the  Constitution  through  those  Cromwellian  or 
Napoleonic  methods  of  military  arbitration  by  which  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  constitutions  are  maintained  at  first,  and  suppressed 
afterwards.  The  Young  Turks  had  set  a  Praetorian  precedent. 
Their  enemies  might  well  be  tempted  to  turn  the  edge  of  it  against 
them.  Hilmi  Pasha  was  appointed  as  their  nominee.  Kiamil, 
with  excessive  picturesqueness,  called  the  new  Ministry  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Janissaries.  The  Young  Turks  declared  in  their  turn  that 

(1)  See  “Review  of  Events”  in  the  March  number  of  Fortnightly 
Review. 
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the  Padishah  had  reigned  on  sufferance — a  declaration  duly  noted 
by  the  brooding  figure  in  Yildiz — and  would  on  the  instant  cease 
to  reign  should  the  shadow  of  God  claim  anything  more  than  the 
shadow  of  sovereignty.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
continued  to  exist  as  an  authority  behind  and  above  parliament. 

It  was  not  merely  a  N ehenregierung ,  but  an  Ueher-regierung. 
The  Sublime  Porte — with  the  priests  as  well  as  the  Caliph— were 
subject  henceforth  to  an  anonymous  caucus  in  a  back  street.  We 
have  repeatedly  vindicated  the  Young  Turks  on  this  point,  and 
shown  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  treat  them  to  angry 
lectures  upon  Constitutional  deportment.  They  were  bound  to 
keep  the  control  if  their  regime  was  not  to  disappear  as  quickly 
as  it  had  been  established ;  but  an  admission  of  this  fact  must 
not  prevent  us  from  recognising  that  the  situation  was  one  which 
only  necessity  could  justify.  It  laid  upon  many  sincere  and 
powerful  opponents  of  the  Young  Turks  a  yoke  hard  to  be  borne. 
We  must  realise  the  disadvantages  under  which  Constitutional 
Government  after  Kiamil’s  downfall  entered  upon  its  second  phase 
if  we  are  to  understand  what  followed. 

Constantinople  and  the  Young  Turks. 

That  all  Governments  tend  to  be  unpopular  as  soon  as  they  are 
formed  we  know  from  our  domestic  experience,  nor  is  Turkish 
human  nature  in  this  respect  fundamentally  different  from 
British.  When  Hilmi  became  Grand  Vizier  the  honeymoon  of 
the  new  rigime  was  over.  The  Cabinet  was  soon  attacked  by 
the  most  incongruous  critics  upon  the  most  inconsistent  pretexts. 
It  was  accused  of  lethargy  and  incompetence  in  home  politics,  of 
surrender  in  foreign.  Not  a  single  new  law  had  been  passed,  and 
interminable  debate  to  no  definite  purpose  irritates  all  com¬ 
munities  and  causes  the  scoffer  to  shoot  out  the  tongue.  Hilmi’s 
Austrophile  tendencies  were  suspected,  and  his  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  towards  that  Power,  though  judicious,  was  an  anti-climax  by 
comparison  with  the  glorious  days  of  the  boycott.  The  settlement 
with  Vienna,  though  that  transaction  was  inaugurated  by  Kiamil, 
was  represented  as  a  sale  for  money  of  Moslem  suzerainty  over 
the  annexed  provinces.  Nothing  in  this  was  very  serious,  though 
it  all  tended  to  dim  the  prestige  of  the  Chamber  and  to  spread 
disillusionment  among  the  people.  But  other  matters  were  more 
menacing.  There  were  dissensions,  personal,  racial,  and  re¬ 
ligious.  Ahmed  Eiza  and  other  leaders  of  the  Young  Turks  were 
virulently  attacked  by  disappointed  men.  The  Albanians,  under 
the  dauntless  but  rash  leadership  of  Ismail  Kemal,  one  of  the 
strongest  personalities  in  Parliament,  were  in  favour  of  the 
decentralising  policy  of  the  Opposition  party,  which  had  oi^enly 
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enjoyed  Kiamil’s  approval— the  Liberal  Union,  The  Greeks, 
smarting  bitterly  since  the  high-handed  action  at  the  polls  which 
deprived  them  of  representation  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
were  on  the  same  side ;  and  their  wealth,  intelligence,  and  finesse 
make  them  a  very  formidable  element.  They  influenced  financial 
circles  and  the  Press,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  prejudice  round  the  Young  Turks  in  the  capital. 
Add  to  this  the  unrest  in  Arabia  ,  the  tribal  outbreaks  stopping 
navigation  upon  the  Tigris,  the  defiant  tendency  of  the  Albanians, 
the  threatened  re-opening  of  the  Macedonian  question.  Political 
experience  at  home  will  suggest  to  any  of  us  how  rapidly  anti- 
Ministerial  feeling  in  these  circumstances  was  likely  to  swell. 
Controversy  between  the  Young  Turk  newspapers  and  those  of 
the  Liberal  Union  raged  with  scandalous  license.  Well-meant 
efforts  to  fuse  the  rival  factious  came  to  naught.  But  the  Com¬ 
mittee  gave  many  unmistakable  signs  of  its  determination  to  hold 
real  power  in  its  own  hands.  It  became,  and  it  was  bound  to 
become,  more  intolerant  as  it  grew  less  secure.  A  number  of 
little  outbreaks  of  mutiny  among  the  troops  in  Constantinople 
were  none  the  less  ominous  because  they  were  abortive. 

The  Mahommedan  League. 

This  w’as  the  situation,  depressing  rather  than  alarming,  when 
a  new  and  perilous  force  was  added  to  the  opposition.  The  new 
syndicate  of  discontent  formed  shortly  after  Kiamil’s  overthrow 
was  the  Mahommedan  League,  ^sow  at  last  in  antagonism 
to  the  Young  Turks,  clerical  influences  began  to  tamper  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Constantinople  garrison  as  a  whole.  The 
new  League  wms  small  but  active ,  and  from  the  first  was  obviously 
an  organisation  to  be  reckoned  with.  Its  ranks  were  filled  with 
hodjas  and  softas,  who  have  before  now’  used  their  power  over 
the  superstitious  masses  to  create  tumult  in  Constantinople. 
The  Mahommedan  League  may  have  been  in  subterranean  com¬ 
munication  with  various  opposition  influences,  and  even  with 
reactionary  intrigue  from  the  Palace  dow’nwards.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
Young  Turks  w’hich  existed  amongst  these  theological  teachers 
and  students.  Among  the  higher  clergy,  the  Ulema,  courted  under 
the  old  regime,  found  themselves  neglected  by  the  new;  and  if 
their  vast  influence  was  not  used  actively  against  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress,  their  active  support  was  withdraw’n  from 
it.  The  weak  side  of  the  Young  Turk  movement  at  this  point 
was  its  apparent  failure  to  reckon  with  the  pow’er  of  Moslem 
orthodoxy  and  the  strength  of  Moslem  prejudice.  Its  members 
began  to  be  regarded  by  the  theologians  as  being  to  a  large 
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extent  not  only  freemasons,  but  free-thinkers.  Thus  the  Mahom- 
medan  League  began  the  desperate  work  of  tampering  with  the 
troops,  and  this  deadly  intrigue  appears  to  have  been  conductel 
with  an  efficiency  rivalling  the  original  methods  of  the  Young 
Turks  themselves  before  the  July  revolution.  Rumours  were 
spread  about  that  the  most  orthodox  of  Sultans  was  to  be 
deposed  for  anti-religious  purposes;  or  that,  if  retained  upon  the 
throne,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  title  of  Commander  of  the 
Faithful.  The  Caliphate  was  to  be  separated  from  the  Sultanate.^ 
The  Young  Turks  w'ere  setting  in  train  a  series  of  manoeuvres  for 
the  purpose  of  stifling  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  people,  and 
above  all  in  the  army.  Finally  it  was  said,  w'ith  what  looks  like 
perfidy  amounting  to  moral  assassination,  that  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  w’ould  soon  forbid  soldiers  to  go  to  the 
mosques  or  to  make  their  daily  prayers  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet. 
What  made  this  rumour  plausible,  perhaps,  was  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  extending  military  service  to  Christians.  In  the  meantime 
the  Young  Turk  officers,  preoccupied  with  politics,  were  losing 
touch  with  their  men.  A  spirit  of  insubordination  spread  among 
the  rank  and  file.  They  began  to  look  for  leadership  to  sergeants 
and  corporals,  and  to  the  white-turbaned  plotters  who  moved 
amongst  them  with  insidious  warnings  against  attempts  to  under¬ 
mine  their  faith  and  imperil  their  salvation. 

The  Spark  and  the  Powder. 

Discontent  might  have  continued  muttering  without  daring  to 
strike,  when  a  savage  crime  brought  intrigue  and  conspiracy  to 
a  head.  Some  personal  and  dramatic  touch  is  most  apt  in  these 
cases  to  kindle  a  slowly  smouldering  prejudice  into  sudden  flame. 
Hassan  Fehmi  Effendi,  editor  of  the  Serbesti,  was  among  the 
boldest  and  most  violent  critics  of  the  Committee.  At  midnight 
on  April  6th,  he  was  passing  with  a  companion  across  the  Galata 
Bridge  when  a  murderer  fired  shots  into  his  back.  The  assassin 
escaped  in  a  boat.  The  victim  died  on  the  bridge.  His  companion 
had  been  dangerously  wounded.  Hassan  Fehmi,  it  is  important 
to  note,  was  an  Albanian ,  a  countryman  therefore  of  Ismail  Kemal, 
most  prominent  of  the  Opposition  deputies,  and  of  the  fiercest  and 
formerly  most  pampered  Praetorians  in  the  Sultan’s  bodyguard. 
It  was  this  barbarous  crime  which  raised  the  temperature  of  the 
situation  to  flash-point.  Without  a  particle  of  proof  the  guilt 
was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Committee.  The  Young  Turks  were 
accused  of  attempting  to  suppress  free  speech  and  to  set  up  in 
their  turn  a  bloodstained  tyranny.  The  occasion  was  unscrupu- 

(1)  See  a  remarkable  letter  from  Constantinople  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  April  22ad. 
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lously  exploited  by  Opposition  journalism.  A  mob  of  students 
and  others  gathered  before  the  Porte  to  demand  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  the  murderer.  Hilmi  Pasha  met  with  a  mixed 
reception  on  appearing  to  harangue  the  crowd.  The  funeral 
passing  through  the  city,  and  attended  by  five  thousand  persons, 
was  well  calculated  to  work  upon  the  emotions  of  the  masses  in 
Stamboul.  And  every  day  was  now  adding  to  the  heap  of 
inflammable  stuff.  The  Government  had  at  last  gained  the 
Sultan’s  consent  to  the  removal  from  Yildiz  of  its  famous  Prm- 
torian  Guard.  The  Albanians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Lazes  were 
to  be  transferred  as  nearly  as  possiblqi  to  their  native  regions. 
Abdul  Hamid  and  his  guards  were  at  one  in  regarding  with  bitter 
hostility  the  project  of  disbandment.^  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the 
mutiny,  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  situation.  The  Liberal 
Union  was  working  on  the  non-Turkish  nationalities,  and  they  on 
it.  The  Opposition  Press  was  accusing  the  Young  Turks  of  mur¬ 
derous  tyranny.  They  were  charged  with  measureless  irreligion 
by  the  members  of  the  Mohammedan  League  whispering  among 
the  troops.  The  Sultan  was  full  of  fresh  resentment  and  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  new  dread  as  he  thought  of  the  utter  helplessness  and 
isolation  to  which  he  was  soon  to  be  reduced.  The  garrisons  of 
Stamboul  and  Yildiz  for  various  reasons,  professional  and  fanatical, 
were  saturated  through  and  through  with  insubordination.  The 
clergy  were  now  inimical,  and  the  very  mob  was  hostile.  The 
murder  of  Hassan  Fehmi  lighted,  as  it  were,  the  match  that  sent  up 
inflame  and  thunder  the  whole  mass  of  combustible  material.  The 
crime  on  the  Galata  Bridge  w^as  committed  on  April  6th.  Within 
a  week  the  counter-revolution  had  exploded,  and  amid  shouts  of 
“Long  live  the  Sultan,”  the  Hilmi  Cabinet  was  overthrown  and 
the  Young  Turks  w'ere  swept  out  of  Constantinople.  A  more 
sudden  and  complete  debdcle  so  far  as  the  capital  was  concerned 
has  not  been  known  in  the  record  of  revolutions. 


Abdul  Hamid  Restored. 

Why  the  Young  Turks,  sharing  the  universal  belief  and  know¬ 
ledge  that  another  violent  crisis  was  inevitable,  neglected  to  take 
precautions  against  it  remains  inexplicable.  Perhaps,  on  Mr. 
Kruger’s  principles,  they  wished  the  tortoise  to  put  out  its  head. 
The  mutiny  was  precipitated  by  the  issue  on  Monday ,  April  12th , 
of  a  Draconian  order  in  which  Mahmud  Mukhtar,  commanding 
the  First  Army  Corps,  referred  to  the  possibility  of  trouble,  and 
ordered  his  troops  to  fire  if  necessary  upon  Moslems  and  even 

(1)  Now  that  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  has  been  effected,  the  original 
project  of  disbanding  the  palace  garrison  is  to  be  carried  out  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  promptitude. 
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upon  softas.  This  seemed  to  put  the  point  upon  the  charge  of 
irreligion  against  the  Young  Turks,  and  brought  together  both 
the  softas  and  the  soldiery  they  had  been  working  upon.  That 
night  messages  were  sent  from  barrack  to  barrack.  At  dawn  on 
Tuesday  masses  of  troops  filled  the  great  square  of  Saint  Sophia, 
upon  one  side  of  which  stands  the  Parliament  House,  not 
far  away  from  the  Hippodrome,  which  has  known  more  bloody 
tumults  but  not  stranger — where  roared  the  factions  of  the  Blue 
and  the  Green,  and  where,  long  centuries  afterwards,  rose  the 
howling  heard  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  when  the 
Janissaries  were  massacred.  Now’  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
surrounded.  All  approaches  were  closed.  The  telegraph  wires 
were  partly  cut.  Both  bridges  across  the  Golden  Horn  were 
swung  open  for  a  time  that  the  work  might  proceed  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  A  small  minority  of  deputies  appeared,  and  were 
allowed  to  pass,  but  they  had  no  influence.  The  troops  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  the  Hilmi  Cabinet,  the  resignation  of  Ahmed 
Eiza,  President  of  the  Chamber,  the  strict  restoration  of  the 
Sheriat  or  Holy  Law,  the  head  of  Mahmud  Mukhtar.  The  square 
was  filled  with  white-turbaned  masses  of  hodjas  and  softas  frater¬ 
nising  with  the  mutineers.  Mahmud  Mukhtar  claims  that  for 
hours  he  held  the  majority  of  the  garrison  in  hand  and  could  have 
put  down  the  mutiny.  But  the  Government  would  take  no 
responsibility,  and  he  shunned  acting  upon  his  own.  Presently 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  out  of  hand,  and  Mahmud 
Mukhtar  fled.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  movement, 
including  Ahmed  Eiza,  had  already  made  their  escape.  Hilmi, 
it  was  prophetically  remarked  w’hen  he  became  Grand  Vizier, 
was  an  accomplished  administrator,  but  not  the  man  to  ride  a 
whirlwind  or  direct  a  storm.  He  did  not  rise  to  the  crisis.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  his  resignation  was  offered  and 
accepted.  A  couple  of  hours  later  Ismail  Kemal  headed  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  Yildiz  and  suggested  the  recall  of  Kiamil.  The  Sultan 
refused,  and  once  more  exercised  his  sovereign  prerogative.  As 
Grand  Vizier  he  appointed  Tewfik  Pasha,  a  not  injudicious  selec¬ 
tion.  Edhem  Pasha,  the  victor  of  Thessaly,  became  Minister  of 
War.  But  the  most  interesting  nomination  was  that  of  General 
Nazim  Pasha  gazetted  to  the  command  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 
A  staunch  Constitutionalist  and  good  soldier  above  all  things, 
Nazim  is  opposed  to  the  interference  of  officers  in  politics.  It  was 
his  sudden  appointment  in  February  to  bo  Minister  of  War  that 
brought  about  Kiamil’ s  downfall.  Thus  Nazim’s  nomination  to 
the  military  command  of  the  capital  seemed  in  one  respect  to 
bring  the  wheel  full  circle.  The  Young  Turks  had  not  struck  a 
blow  for  themselves ;  not  a  hand  had  been  lifted  for  them.  Tlicy 
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I  seemed  to  have  vanished  out  of  existence.  That  evening  the 
mutineers  were  amnestied  by  the  Padishah,  who  subsequently 
received  a  battalion  and  called  them  “my  children.”  Turks  like 
to  show  political  rejoicing  by  firing  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  the 
triumphant  mutineers  made  night  hideous  and  perilous  by  insane 
fusillades,  which  were  aimed  at  the  air  but  unfortunately  found 
many  a  human  billet.  Next  day  the  mob  sacked  and  destroyed 
I  utterly  the  office  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  and 
I  of  its  two  chief  journals,  the  Tanin  and  the  Shura-i-Uvimet. 
Parliament,  unable  to  muster  a  proper  quorum  and  compelled 
to  keep  sitting  by  threats,  was  a  shrunken  and  impotent  simula¬ 
crum.  In  the  opinion  of  all  Constantinople  the  omnipotence  of 

!]  Yildiz  was  restored. 

' 

The  “  School- trained  ”  Officers. 

The  more  brutal  aspects  of  the  counter-revolution  demand 
[  for  several  reasons  to  be  separately  considered.  The  mutineers 
'  killed  a  deputy  by  mistake  for  a  colleague,  and  murdered  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  believing  him  to  be  the  Minister  of  War. 
ji  More  significant  was  the  butchery  of  Young  Turk  officers.  A 
I  score  of  them  at  least  were  slaughtered  in  Constantinople,  as 
j  many  more  were  wounded,  and  these  numbers  would  have  been 
largely  exceeded  but  that  the  majority  escaped  from  their  men. 
A  notable  fact  as  illustrating  the  depth  of  the  disaffection  is  that 
the  mutiny  was  commenced  with  sound  of  bugle  by  the  famous 
Fourth  Battalion  of  Chasseurs,  brought  from  Salonika  by  the 
1  Young  Turks  themselves.  This  bloodthirsty  rage  against  the 
school-trained  officers  is  difficult  to  analyse.  General  Von  der 
I  Goltz  believes  the  military  schools  to  be  perhaps  the  most  effective 
2  institution  of  modern  Turkey.  They  played  an  advanced  part  in 
tj  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz,  and  have  always  been  suspected  of 
I  Radical  tendencies.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  military  students 
:]  and  school-trained  officers  has  vastly  increased.  “In  1883,”  says 
•  Von  der  Goltz,  “when  I  became  head  of  the  system  of  military 
training  in  Turkey,  the  Central  Military  School  in  Constantinople 
had  450  pupils.  There  were  over  1,700  when  I  left  in  1895, 
while  the  total  number  of  military  scholars  of  all  classes  was  not 
less  than  14,000.”  With  the  development  of  the  military  schools 
increased  as  a  matter  of  course  the  number  of  officers  passing 
out  of  them  to  the  army.  There  were  456  in  1895 ;  there  were 
I  700  in  1903 ;  and  there  are  probably  a  thousand  now.  These  men 

iare  the  backbone  of  the  Young  Turk  movement.  In  them  lies 
the  secret  of  its  strength.  Without  them,  and  the  unity  of  mind 
among  them,  the  sudden  success  of  the  July  insurrection  could 
hardly  be  understood.  General  Von  der  Goltz,  to  whom  they 
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owe  SO  much  of  their  efficiency,  explains  their  spirit  admirably 
in  the  following  words  : — 

The  example  of  the  rise  and  regeneration  of  Japan  has  done  a  great 
deal  during  recent  years  to  strengthen  national  feeling  among  the  corps 
of  oflBcers  in  Turkey.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  desire  to  remedy 
internal  conditions,  to  root  up  corruption,  to  do  away  with  pessimism  in 
high  places,  to  do  away  with  arbitrary  government,  to  destroy  the  intoler- 
able  system  of  espionage  and  an  all-stifling  centralisation.  If  all  that  means  i 

Young  Turkish  sentiment,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  younger  ! 

officers  were  saturated  with  it.i 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  hardly  possible  to  over-estimate  ' 
the  value  of  these  words.  They  show  at  once  that  the  most 
formidable  members  of  the  Young  Turk  movement,  the  school- 
trained  officers,  were  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ' 
mutineers  and  the  mob  in  Constantinople.  The  real  strength  of  s 
that  movement  was  hardly  touched  by  the  revolt.  The  Sultan’s  ^ 
temporary  triumph  was  utterly  illusory,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity  the  results  of  the  counter-revolution  were  reversed  by  an 
army  of  vengeance.  , 

The  Debacle  of  Reaction. 

The  Young  Turks  did  justice  to  their  German  training.  They 
lost  not  a  moment.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  triumph 
of  the  mutiny  their  preparations  for  an  advance  upon  Constanti¬ 
nople  were  well  forward.  Their  base  was,  of  course,  Salonika. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  least  Turkish  cities  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  are  those  which  have  decided  its  fate.  Salonika  j 

is  almost  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  capital.  A  unique  element  ; 

in*its  population,  and  a  not  unimportant  one  in  the  Constitutional  i 
movement,  are  the  Jews,  who  are  descended  from  those  driven 
out  of  Spain  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  still  talk  sonorously 
in  old  Spanish.  Niazi  Bey,  the  rough  but  indomitable  hero  of 
Resna,  telegraphed  his  approach  from  Monastir  with  a  body  of 
volunteers.  Enver  Bey,  the  most  popular  figure  in  the  July 
revolution,  and  perhaps  its  finest  character,  left  his  post  as 
Military  Attache  in  Berlin  and  hurried  back  to  Salonika.  The 
confidence  of  his  prompt  declaration  that  Constantinople  could 
be  and  would  be  retaken  was  received  throughout  Europe  with 
incredulity,  but  it  was  a  first  clear  warning  that  the  Young  Turks 
w'ould  not  go  down  without  a  struggle.  But  so  silent  and  ex¬ 
peditious  was  the  great  rally  that  its  magnificent  character  was  i 
at  first  hardly  realised.  Mahmud  Shefket  Pasha,  commanding  j 
the  Third  Army  Corps,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Committee, 

(1)  Bf.juvenated  Turkey  and  its  Army,  p.  16  (Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Truppen- 
fiihrung,  No.  1,  1909). 
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mobilised  a  picked  force  of  about  30,000  men,  and  could 
have  closed  on  Constantinople  if  necessary  with  four  times 
that  number.  The  Vali  of  Adrianople  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  based  upon  that  centre 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  advance.  Before  the  world  at  large 
rightly  realised  what  was  happening,  the  real  defences  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  had  fallen  without  a  blow.  Those  defences  are  the 
famous  Chatalja  lines,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  about  tw'enty- 
five  miles  w^estward  of  the  city.  Resting  at  both  ends  upon  sea, 
lake,  and  swamp,  these  lines  cannot  be  turned,  and  military 
opinion  believes  that,  if  properly  held,  they  are  impregnable.  The 
army  of  the  Constitution  threw  forward  a  detachment  to  seize 
the  key  of  the  position.  The  mass  of  the  conquering  force  then 
moved  forward  with  apparent  deliberation,  but  in  fact  with 
formidable  rapidity.  Within  a  week,  as  has  been  said,  after  the 
Young  Turks  had  been  swept  out  of  the  capital,  they  held  it  in 
an  iron  grip.  More  than  half  the  garrison  quitted  the  city  and 
joined  their  comrades  in  the  investing  force.  Many  mutineers, 
feeling  themselves  too  deeply  involved  for  pardon,  threw  aw'ay 
their  arms  and  escaped  across  the  Bosphorus.  Many  hodjas  and 
sojtas  disappeared  in  like  manner.  The  Mohammedan  League, 
which  had  held  for  forty-eight  hours  the  mastery  of  the  situation, 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  corporate  identity.  All  trace  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  Opposition  was  gone.  The  Liberal  Union  had  as  utterly  and 
mysteriously  disappeared  as  the  Young  Turk  movement  seemed 
to  have  done  a  week  before.  Reaction  had  staked  all  and  lost. 

Recapture  of  Constantinople. 

Active  negotiations  had  meantime  been  passing  betwreen 
Mahmud  Shefket  Pasha  on  behalf  of  the  army  of  investment, 
and  Nazim  Pasha,  a  sincere  Constitutionalist,  though  holding 
the  supreme  military  command  in  the  capital.  As  a  result  an 
agreement  was  reached  on  every  point  except  the  question  of 
Abdul  Hamid’s  future.  The  mutineers  and  their  instigators  w'ere 
to  be  severely  punished.  A  military  dictatorship  was  to  be 
established.  No  resistance  was  to  be  offered  to  the  occupation 
of  the  capital  by  the  Salonika  army.  This  latter  condition,  un¬ 
fortunately,  could  not  be  enforced.  Short  of  promising  amnesty 
to  the  mutineers  everything  was  done  to  secure  a  peaceful  entry. 
But  the  battalions,  feeling  themselves  too  deeply  involved  for 
pardon — and  the  Praetorians  of  Yildiz  faced  in  addition  by  the 
certain  injury  and  humiliation  of  disbandment — determined, 
perhaps  without  being  encouraged  and  abetted  by  the  Palace,  to 
sell  their  interests  dearly.  The  Constitutionalists  attempting  to 
enter  Constantinople  and  to  seize  the  Palace  on  the  morning  of 
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Saturday,  April  24th,  were  met  at  Yildiz  and  at  two  neighbouring 
barracks  by  a  furious  resistance.  Artillery  was  used  to  batter 
down  the  defences  of  the  mutinous  battalions,  but  their  resist¬ 
ance  was  only  overwhelmed  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  army 
of  investment,  advancing  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  supplies, 
had  completed  its  operations  with  a  celerity  and  precision  which 
as  a  demonstration  of  military  efficiency  surprised  the  world. 

Vote  for  the  Sultan’s  Deposition. 

The  deliberations  upon  the  fate  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  the  final 
sentence  of  dethronement  wdll  always  rank  among  the  great 
episodes  of  contemporary  history.  Among  the  Constitutionalists 
there  was  a  fundamental  division  of  view.  Even  within 
the  ranks  of  the  investing  army,  there  were  Old  Turks 
equally  distrustful  of  reaction  and  of  Eadicalism.  These 
remembered  the  better  qualities  of  the  Sovereign  whose  salt  some 
of  them  had  so  long  eaten.  They  remembered  his  immense  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  opening  of  his  reign,  his  daring  and  dexterity  in 
playing  off  the  Pow’ers  against  each  other,  his  success,  wonderful 
on  the  whole,  in  holding  the  Ottoman  Empire  together,  his 
victories  over  Greece,  his  railway  to  Mecca,  his  unmatched 
diplomatic  skill,  his  prestige  throughout  the  Mahommedan  world, 
the  personal  charm  he  has  ahvays  knowm  how  to  exercise  when 
he  pleased.  To  keep  Abdul  Hamid  on  the  throne  according  to 
this  view  would  be  the  best  means  of  averting  reaction  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces.  Upon  the  other,  the  Young  Turks  were  irre¬ 
concilable.  The  Sultan  had  made  his  peace  wdth  the  murderers 
of  their  comrades.  Whether  he  w'ere  at  the  bottom  of  the  counter¬ 
revolution  or  not,  they  felt  that  they  could  never  trust  him. 
Abdul  Hamid  must  go,  declared  Enver  Bey.  “To  leave  him  on 
the  throne  would  be  the  death  of  the  country.  We  shall  spare  his 
life  but  not  his  sovereignty.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
opinions  were  as  sound  as  trenchant.  Abdul  Hamid  cannot 
separate  himself  from  his  past.  He  is  the  very  author  and  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  tradition  which  the  Y’oung  Turks  hava  sworn  to 
overthrow.  Whatever  may  be  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  new  regime,  while  he  remains  upon  the 
throne  he  is  in  spite  of  himself  the  symbol  of  the  reactionary 
idea.  Nothing  but  his  dethronement  could  mark  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  people  an  irrevocable  break  with  the  past,  and  the 
final  and  overwhelming  triumph  of  the  Constitutional  movement. 
For  some  days  the  controversy  raged,  the  issue  hung  in  the 
balance,  and  unanimity  was  never  reached.  On  Thursday,  April 
22nd,  the  great  majority  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  assembled 
in  the  Yachting  Club  at  San  Stefano.  Deputies  and  Senators  sat 
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together  as  a  National  Assembly — in  a  plain  wooden  building 
with  a  billiard-table  for  tribune.  Within  was  Mahmud  Shevket 
Pasha,  commander  of  the  army  of  investment,  and  for  the  moment 
arbiter  of  fate.  Without  were  a  squadron  of  warships.  The 
dethronement  was  ultimately  resolved  upon  by  150  votes,  repre¬ 
senting  about  three-fourths  of  the  assembly ;  and  Mahommed 
Eeshad  Effendi  was  declared  the  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  sword  of  Othman.  According  to 
the  singular  dynastic  law  of  that  House,  the  succession  passes  to 
the  next  eldest  male  of  the  whole  House  unless  incapacitated  by 
physical  or  moral  infirmity. 

Ambiguity  of  the  Young  Turks. 

Yet  Ahmed  Eiza  declared  that  if  the  Sultan  were  guiltless  of 
the  mutiny  and  did  not  again  interfere  with  the  Constitution  he 
would  not  be  deposed.  Mahmud  Shefket,  the  Monk  or  Warwick 
of  the  situation,  issued  a  proclamation  denying  that  the  army  of 
the  Constitution  contemplated  dethronement.  Abdul  Hamid’s 
voluntary  retirement  would  have  smoothed  the  path  of  those  whom 
he  regards  as  his  enemies,  and  would  annihilate  if  he  could.  He 
refuses  to  help  them  to  found  their  power  anew  upon  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  sovereignty.  At  the  moment  of  writing  he  still 
declines  to  abdicate.  Yet  the  general  feeling  is  that  the  Young 
Turks,  though  not  perhaps  intending  immediate  deposition,  do 
not  intend  that  he  shall  continue  to  reign ;  and  the  fighting  in 
Constantinople  has  hardened  their  views.  All  may  now  depend 
upon  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam.  If  this  great  clerical  dignitary,  who 
may  be  called  the  Primate  of  Islam,  issues  the  fateful  fetva,  all 
Moslems  must  bow  to  it.  If  he  refuses,  no  mere  Parliamentary 
vote  can  strip  Abdul  Hamid  of  his  sovereignty  and  sanctity  as 
Caliph  and  Padishah,  or  establish  Eeshad ’s  claim  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mass  of  the  Faithful.  Even  the  vote  of  deposition  does  not 
bring  us  to  the  fifth  act  of  a  historical  drama  beyond  all  parallel 
in  Oriental  records ;  and  though  there  may  be  a  long  pause  in  the 
development  of  the  plot,  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  still 
possible. 

Nemesis. 

The  passing  of  Abdul  Hamid,  if  indeed  he  passes,  is  a  denoue¬ 
ment  full  of  the  supreme  impressiveness  of  retributive  justice. 
Never  in  real  life  has  Nemesis  appeared  in  a  more  classic  form. 
A  male  counterpart  of  Catherine  de  Medici  in  certain  character¬ 
istics,  both  of  his  countenance  and  his  mind,  fear  was  the  master 
instinct  of  his  being,  and  his  reign  was  bloodier,  more  systematic- 
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ally  cruel,  more  withering  to  human  happiness,  than  that  of  most  ! 
despots  who  have  been  actuated  by  natural  ruthlessness  and  the  ! 
violence  of  animal  brutality.  In  substitution  for  a  looser  term 
of  abuse  once  familiar,  he  might  well  have  been  called  Abdul  the  I 
Terrible.  We  think  of  the  death  of  Midhat,  who  raised  him  to  I 
the  throne  upon  the  understanding  that  he  would  introduce  Con-  1 
stitutional  principles  and  be  guided  by  Constitutional  advisers.  I 
The  fate  of  that  first  illustrious  victim  was  followed  by  a  relentless 
and  never-ending  proscription  of  character  and  ability.  Espionage 
pervaded  the  whole  Empire,  until,  in  the  phrase  of  Erasmus, 
“men  felt  as  if  a  scorpion  were  under  every  stone.”  We  have 
quoted  the  phrase  in  which  Baron  von  der  Goltz  speaks  of  an 
“all-stifling  centralisation.”  Abdul  exterminated  a  great  part  of  1 
the  Armenian  race  himself  ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  Macedonian 
Christians  should  have  every  facility  and  encouragement  in  the  i 
equally  useful  work  of  exterminating  each  other.  The  guilt  of  a  I 
hundred  Saint  Bartholomews — measured  by  what  we  know  that 
massacre  to  have  been — might  almost  be  said  to  lie  upon  his  head. 

But  we  must  now’  take  the  other  side  of  the  account.  Though  | 
Velasquez  has  painted  a  face  almost  without  shadow,  no  human  I 
portrait  whatever  can  be  draw’n  unless  some  light  is  shown.  Abdul 
Hamid  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin  with,  in  the  darkness  of 
a  haunting  dread.  Abdul  Aziz,  represented  to  have  opened 
his  veins  w’ith  a  scissors,  and  Murad,  buried  in  oblivion,  were 
his  predecessors,  deposed  within  a  few’  months  one  after  the  other 
as  he  may  be  thirty -three  years  later,  so  completing  a  trilogy 
without  parallel  even  in  the  tragedies  of  the  House  of  Othman.  I 
In  1876  the  Balkans  w’ere  already  in  insurrection,  and  the  Turkish  I 
Empire  was  on  the  brink  of  w’ar.  An  unpractical  Parliament  | 
w’as  little  fitted  to  cope  w’ith  that  crisis.  In  a  few  months  the 
young  Sultan,  who  was  expected  to  be  a  docile  mediocrity,  had  I 
gathered  all  the  threads  of  administration  into  his  hands.  Yildiz 
became  the  real  seat  of  Government,  and  the  Sublime  Porte  was 
turned  into  a  mere  registration  agency.  Abdul  Hamid  toiled  with 
the  industry  of  a  Philip  II.  He  baffled  unfriendly  Pbw’ers  with 
consummate  ingenuity.  His  victories  over  Greece,  his  railway 
to  Mecca,  his  diplomatic  masterstroke  in  forming  a  close  entente 
W’ith  the  greatest  of  military  Powers,  his  railw’ay  to  Mecca— all 
these  increased  the  security  of  his  dominions  or  helped  to  exalt 
the  spirit  of  Islam.  Yet,  unlike  earlier  members  of  the  great 
warrior  line ,  his  lack  of  military  aptitude  and  of  personal  carriage 
were  conspicuous,  and  though  he  pampered  his  Praetorians  at 
YTldiz,  his  neglect  of  the  army  at  large  made  possible  the  revolu¬ 
tion  and  his  dethronement.  After  the  long  years — a  third  of  a 
century — w’hen  countless  cries  seemed  to  rise  to  heaven  in  vain, 
the  morbid  yet  not  unamiable  nor  unpathetic  genius  of  a  tyranny 
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unexampled  in  modern  times  is  sentenced  by  a  Turkish  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  cast  down  utterly  at  last.  Will  that  sentence  be 
executed?  We  shall  see  : — 

....  The  Gods  alone 
Remember  everlastingly;  they  strike 
Remorselessly;  and  ever  like  for  like 
By  their  great  memories  the  Gods  are  known. 

The  Next  Phase. 

Yet  with  the  bloody  revival  in  Asia  Minor  of  Moslem 
fanaticism  and  Armenian  massacres,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
—What  of  the  future?  Abdul  Hamid,  in  spite  of  all,  held 
Turkey  together  until  Nicholas  II.  came  in  effect  to  be  further 

I  from  Constantinople  than  was  Catherine  the  Great.  “Was  the 
Sultan  right,  after  all?”^  said  the  sceptic  to  an  enthusiast  not 
lacking  in  shrewdness  neither.  “Was  his  way  the  only  way,  bad 
as  it  was?  Who  knows?”  Who?  The  Young  Turks  have 
given  brilliant  proof  of  their  power  to  make  and  unmake  Govern¬ 
ments,  but  the  problem  will  not  be  solved  until  they  show  that 
I  they  can  govern  and  that  they  possess  civil  as  well  as  military 
capacity.  No  regime  can  be  permanently  maintained  by  a  suc- 
1  cession  of  pronunciamentos.  Though  Constitutional  forms  remain 
1  the  spirit  of  Constitutional  Government  is  at  present  suspended 
I  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution.  We,  in  this  country,  admit  the 
I  temporary  necessity  of  the  armed  dictatorship.  Our  sympathies 
are  still,  as  they  have  been,  heart  and  soul  with  the  Young  Turks. 

I  We  are  still  ready  to  lend  them  a  decisive  and  not  exacting  support 
so  long  as  they  care  to  look  to  us.  The  last  hopes  for  the  pre- 
i  servation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  for  the 

i  prevention  of  chaos  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  are 
staked  upon  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  and  the 
educated  generation  whom  it  represents.  But  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  the  least  homogeneous  State  in  the  world,  India  not 
excepted.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  where  the  principle  of  homo¬ 
geneity  is  to  be  found.  If  the  Sheriat  is  applied  there  will  be 
trouble  with  the  Christians.  If  it  is  not  applied  there  will  be 
trouble  with  the  Moslems.  Reshad  is  sixty-five,  only  two  years 
less  than  his  deposed  brother  ;  the  next  heir,  Yussuf ,  is  over  fifty. 
The  succession  may  easily  pass  at  no  very  distant  date  into  young 
and  vigorous  hands,  capable  of  restoring  much  of  the  traditional 
leadership  and  prestige  of  the  Sultanate.  While  the  power  of  the 
Padishah  is  in  abeyance,  soldiers  and  priests  are  the  two  great 
contrasting  forces  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  like  Eajputs  and 

i  Brahmins  in  India.  Will  the  Young  Turks  be  more  successful 
than  during  the  two  months  following  Kiamil’s  fall  in  reconciling 

(1)  “Turkey  in  Revolution,”  by  Charles  Roden  Buxton.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
Page  256. 
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secular  progress  with  orthodox  prejudice?  It  is  a  tremendous 
problem,  incapable  of  solution  by  wholly  smooth  means,  but  not 
necessarily  insuperable.  Only  time  can  throw  a  full  light  upon 
the  conditions;  and  meanwhile  the  Young  Turkish  attempt  to 
revitalise  the  Osmanli  race  upon  Japanese  lines  so  far  as  these 
are  adaptable,  is  an  effort  essentially  as  glorious  and  heroic  in 
spirit  as  that  of  the  Japanese  renaissance  itself. 

The  Balkan  Kingdoms. 

The  overpowering  dramatic  interest  of  the  Turkish  crisis  has 
deprived  events  not  less  intrinsically  important  of  their  due  space. 
We  must  deal  briefly  with  other  aspects  of  the  Eastern  question, 
and  even  with  the  great  European  problem  connected  with 
them.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  three  Balkan  kingdoms.  The 
end  of  March  brought  about  the  unconditional  submission  of 
Belgrade  to  the  demands  of  Vienna.  The  benevolent  offices  of 
the  Triple  Entente  could  do  little  to  soften  the  inevitable  blow. 
The  Crown  Prince,  who  had  proved  himself  an  exceptionally 
feather-headed  Hotspur,  renounced  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  melancholy  moral  is  that  no  spasms,  however  violent,  in  a 
crisis  can  make  up  for  the  neglect  and  confusion  of  years,  and 
that  no  people ,  large  or  small ,  should  threaten  unless  it  means  to 
fight.  Were  a  satisfactory  Commercial  Treaty  once  concluded 
with  the  Ballplatz,  the  best  thing  for  Servia  would  be  that  it 
should  altogether  cease  to  be  heard  of  for  some  considerable  time. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Bulgaria  going  forward  from 
strength  to  strength  recalls  the  Hogarthian  contrast  between  the 
fortunes  of  the  industrious  apprentice  and  the  idle  one.  In  the 
last  few  days,  Bulgarian  independence  has  been  formally  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  terms  of  settlement  signed  at  Constantinople  and 
St.  Petersburg.  King  Ferdinand — congratulated  by  the  Tsar 
w'ith  special  warmth — has  played  for  a  crown  and  won.  There  is 
a  natural  increase  of  the  pride  and  self-confidence  of  his  subjects, 
and  though  they  will  continue  to  dream  of  securing  the  greater 
part  of  Macedonia  and  of  extending  their  borders  td  the  shores 
of  the  iEgean,  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  be  as  patient  and 
astute  as  hitherto.  We  should  all  be  more  firmly  reassured  on 
this  point  if  we  knew  the  exact  nature  of  the  understanding 
between  Baron  Aehrenthal  and  King  Ferdinand.  Let  us  add  that 
King  Charles  of  Koumania  celebrated  the  other  day  his  seventieth 
birthday  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  the  German  Crown  Prince ;  and  the  Hohenzollern 
tradition  transplanted  to  Bucharest  has  indeed  done  much 
towards  the  raising  of  a  people  so  long  submerged.  Either  the 
neutrality  of  Eoumania  will  be  purchased  at  a  substantial  price 
or  the  Dacian  sword,  which  was  cast  so  decisively  into  the  balance 
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in  the  last  Kusso-Turkish  war,  will  in  all  probability  turn  the  iron 
scales  during  the  next  great  struggle. 

“A  Second  Tsushima.” 

Of  immeasurably  greater  gravity  than  these  local  issues  in  the 
Balkans  has  been  the  change  in  the  relative  diplomatic  position 
of  the  Great  Powers.  The  peril  of  war  upon  the  Servian  question 
was  tinally  dissipated  by  a  peace  without  honour — by  a  bad  peace, 
as  it  has  been  called,  confirming  the  success  of  arbitrary  violence 
by  methods  cheaper  than  those  of  war,  but  not  less  effective. 
Baron  Aehrenthal,  in  his  dealings  with  Belgrade,  was  unyielding 
and  menacing  to  the  end.  The  Serbs,  though  they  had  never 
intended  to  rush  upon  their  national  death ,  struggled  to  postpone 
formal  submission  to  the  last  moment.  There  came  a  moment 
when  Austria  was  about  to  present,  as  it  were,  an  ultimatum  upon 
a  bayonet  point.  Submission,  though  probable,  could  not  be 
certain.  All  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  Russia.  M.  Isvolsky 
was  determined  not  to  resist  by  arms  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  But  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  theo¬ 
retical  question  open,  evading  a  specific  recognition  of  Hapsburg 
suzerainty  and  a  formal  disavowal  of  Servia.  At  this  point 
Germany  intervened,  with  a  moral  effect  which  made  a  startling 
impression  on  Europe,  and  showed  how  sure  and  merciless  from 
first  to  last  had  been  the  calculations  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and 
the  Ballplatz  upon  the  unreadiness  and  unwillingness  of  Russia  to 
go  to  war.  Letters  were  exchanged  between  the  Tsar  and  the 
Emperor  William.  Count  Pourtales,  the  German  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  made  grave  representations  to  M.  Isvolsky.  It  is 
denied  that  Germany  used  threats  or  applied  pressure.  All 
that  happened  was  a  dispassionate  explanation  of  the  unfortunate 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  happen  should  the  cracked 
earthen  pot  come  into  contact  with  the  iron  vessel.  Were  any 
complications  to  occur  between  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  Servia, 
then  Germany,  compelled  to  support  her  ally  by  every  means  in 
her  power,  would  mobilise  and  concentrate  along  the  eastern 
frontier.  Russia  immediately  yielded,  and  without  consulting  her 
partners  in  the  Triple  Entente,  agreed  to  recognise  uncondition¬ 
ally  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  grief  of 
patriotic  Russians  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  though  all  were  lost  in  the  Near  East,  as  well  as  in  the  Far 
East.  The  “Second  Tsushima,”  as  the  German  Press  calls  it, 
was  accomplished.  And  there  was  no  alternative.  The  European 
frontier  was  denuded  of  guns  during  the  Manchurian  war,  and 
an  efficient  and  sufficient  artillery  has  not  yet  been  reconstituted. 
Without  risk  of  an  irreparable  destruction ,  the  Tsardom  could  not 
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face  a  struggle.  When  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  are  con¬ 
sidered  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  peace  at 
almost  any  price  is  for  the  present  Russia’s  best  policy.  Whether 
Baron  Aehrenthal  may  not  even  yet  make  the  price  too  high 
remains  to  be  seen.  Armaments  can  only  sum  up  the  whole 
social  efficiency  of  a  nation.  There  cannot  be  a  great  service 
unless  it  reflects  a  high  general  development  among  a  great 
people.  In  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  economic  forces  which 
energise  armaments  and  impel  them  to  victory,  Russia  is  still  at 
a  profound  disadvantage.  Her  only  real  hope  lies  in  working 
night  and  day  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  her  armaments,  and  in 
consolidating  the  Triple  Entente  for  definite  purposes  of  Euroj^an 
policy  at  large  and  of  Balkan  policy  in  particular. 

The  Hapsburst  “  Resurrection.” 

The  special  Easter  numbers  of  the  Viennese  journals  were  full 
of  exultant  reflections  upon  the  “resurrection”  of  Austria- 
Hungary  as  a  Great  Power  playing  an  active  and  perhaps  a 
decisive  role  in  the  world’s  affairs.  The  Easter  analogy  is 
profane,  but  the  fact  it  endeavours  to  express  is  of  far-reaching 
significance  and  profound  interest.  To  substitute  an  “active” 
system  for  the  inertia  of  Count  Goluchowski’s  regime  has  been 
the  general  idea  of  Baron  Aehrenthal’ s  policy.  His  danger  lies 
in  the  force  and  weight  of  his  abrupt  and  dictatorial  impulses.  In 
his  w^ay  he  is  a  statesman  of  temperament,  and  only  the  future 
can  show  wffiether  he  is  capable  of  really  cool  and  far-sighted 
combinations.  But  if  he  has  yet  to  prove  himself  a  great  man, 
he  has  proved  himself  in  every  way  a  man  to  be  very  seriously 
reckoned  with.  He  is  of  meditative  habit,  like  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury ;  a  genuine  thinker  therefore ,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  iron  determination,  of  obstinate  and  definite  purposes, 
and  of  level  judgment,  set  vibrating  but  not  really  over¬ 
thrown  in  his  recurrent  accesses  of  temper.  But  it  will  be 
asked  in  a  problem  nearly  as  complicated  as  that  with  which  the 
Young  Turks  themselves  have  to  deal,  where  does  Baron  Aehren¬ 
thal  find  his  homogeneous  principle?  It  is  probable  that,  like 
the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  he  conceives  Austria-Hungary 
as  a  Catholic  power  dividing  more  and  more  the  Catholic  from  the 
orthodox  Slavs.  We  see  the  significance  of  that  point  when  we 
remember  the  conditions  of  the  Polish  problem.  So  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  the  Bosnian  episode  must  be  looked  upon 
as  closed.  Austria-Hungary  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  main¬ 
taining  the  balance  of  Europe ;  and  all  far-sighted  men  ought  to 
desire  the  steady  development  of  the  Hapsburg  dominion  towards 
separate  strength  and  complete  independence  as  a  Great  Powrer. 

J.  L.  Garvin. 


BRITISH  FINANCES  AND  IMPERIAL 
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Great  Britain’s  financial  position  is  an  unfavourable  and  a  very 
serious  one,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  become  increasingly 
unfavourable  and  serious  in  the  immediate  future.  Our  Chan¬ 
cellors  of  the  Exchequer  find  it  more  difficult  from  year  to  year 
to  balance  the  Budget ,  not  because  the  contending  politicians  and 
parties  cannot  agree  as  to  the  precise  form  which  new  taxation 
should  take,  nor  because  the  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  additional 
taxes,  but  because  the  taxpayers  are  staggering  under  their  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  burdens.  The  country  is  impoverishing.  It  is 
visibly  coming  to  the  end  of  its  financial  tether,  and  the  time 
seems  to  be  close  at  hand  when  it  will  become  doubtful  whether 
Great  Britain  will  financially  be  able  to  continue  discharging  the 
liabilities  which  she  has  undertaken  hitherto.  I  am  making  this, 
statement  with  a  full  sense  of  its  gravity.  I  shall  endeavour  in 
the  following  pages  to  prove  its  correctness  by  showing  why  our 
financial  position  is  unfavourable  and  very  serious,  and  I  shall  then 
propose  certain  reforms  which,  to  my  mind,  are  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  in  w^hich  w’e  find  ourselves. 

Our  Radical  and  Socialist  demagogues,  to  wdiom  a  hundred 
millions  is  a  small  thing,  as  well  as  those  of  our  social  reformers 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  realities  of  finance,  are  constantly 
calling  for  the  spending  of  immense  sums  by  the  national  and  local 
authorities,  and  they  assure  us  that  Great  Britain  can  easily  find 
the  money  required  for  their  schemes  by  the  taxation  of  the  rich. 
It  is  apparently  very  easy  to  improve  the  position  of  the  poor  at 
the  cost  of  the  rich,  and  nothing  is  so  popular  as  to  devise  far- 
reaching  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  which  are  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  w^ealthy  few. 

Our  social  reformers  tell  us  that  the  British  people  are  far  too 
lightly  taxed,  that  Great  Britain  is  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  that  its  wealth  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  wealthy 
people  in  this  country  can  well  afford  to  pay  far  more  in  taxation 
than  they  do  at  present.  I  am  afraid  that  our  social  reformers 
are  greatly  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  British  wealth,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prove  : — 

(1)  That  the  British  nation  is  by  far  the  most  highly-taxed 
nation  in  the  world ; 

(2)  That  Great  Britain  is  certainly  not  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  and  that  its  wealth  is  stagnant  if  not  declining  ; 
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(3)  That  it  will  be  exceedingly  dangerous  for  the  workers  of  the 
nation  to  increase  still  further  the  taxation  of  the  rich. 

National  taxation,  howsoever  and  upon  whomsoever  it  may  be 
imposed,  falls  ultimately  upon  the  whole  nation.  The  rich  cannot 
safely  be  taxed  ad  libitum.  They  do  not  keep  their  money  in 
sacks  in  their  cellars,  but  have  it  invested  in  reproductive  enter¬ 
prises,  such  as  railways,  factories,  and  mines,  or  in  securities 
which  represent  railways,  factories,  mines,  &c.  Therefore  the 
taxation  of  the  rich  or  of  the  very  rich  by  means  of  a  high  income 
tax,  a  supertax  upon  large  incomes,  death  duties,  &c.,  falls  not 
on  the  wealthy  few,  but  on  the  industries  in  which  their  capital 
is  invested  and  the  workers  employed  in  them.  As  practically  the 
whole  national  wealth  is  owned  by  individuals,  every  drastic 
attempt  to  diminish  the  wealth  of  individuals  results  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  wealth-creating  resources  of  the  nation.  The  taxation  of 
the  rich  does  therefore  not  effect  a  more  equable  redistribution  of 
private  wealth,  as  Eadicals  and  Socialists  try  to  make  us  believe, 
but  a  destruction  of  general  wealth.  I  will  explain  this  by  an 
example. 

The  heir  to  a  factory  which  is  worth  £1 ,000,000  has  to  draw  out 
of  that  factory  in  the  shape  of  death  duties  T100,000,  which  are 
spent  by  the  State,  and  he  can,  as  a  rule,  make  this  enormous 
payment  only  gradually  out  of  the  yearly  profits  of  his  factory. 
The  larger  part  of  business  profit  is  usually  re-invested  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  death  duties,  the  ^100 ,000  paid  by 
the  heir  to  the  State  would  probably  have  been  employed  by  him 
in  enlarging  his  factory  and  in  increasing  its  machinery.  Thus 
the  endeavour  to  tax  the  wealth  of  the  wealthy  out  of  existence 
o*ften  results  in  taxing  machines  and  industries  out  of  existence, 
in  taxing  work  and  wages  out  of  existence ,  in  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  poverty  among  the  workers.  Our  high  death  duties 
are,  rightly  considered,  a  high  duty  on  working  capital,  w'hich  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  inanimate  factor  in  production. 

Whilst  the  death  duties  constitute  an  irregular  and  occasional 
charge  on  industry,  the  income  tax  is  a  regular  and  constant  one. 
it  is  borne  not  so  much  by  the  rich,  who  are,  after  all,  only  the 
highly-paid  directors  and  managers  of  the  national  wealth,  ashy 
that  part  of  the  national  wealth  which  they  happen  to  direct  and 
manage.  Income  tax  is  as  much  part  of  the  working  expenditure 
of  every  shop  and  every  factory  as  is  the  expenditure  on  coal  or 
rent.  It  is  a  permanent  charge  upon  industry,  upon  production, 
and,  therefore,  upon  wages,  A  high  income  tax  is  a  high  tax 
on  working  expenditure,  and  it  is  bound  to  cripple  industry  and 
so  restrict  employment  by  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  high  death  duties  and  a  high  income  tax 
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have  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  industry  and  employment  by 
discouraging  and  restricting  enterprise. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  clear  that,  although  different  taxes 
differ  in  their  immediate  effect,  they  have  the  same  ultimate  effect. 
In  the  last  resort  all  taxes  fall  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Therefore  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  whether  taxes  are  high, 
moderate,  or  low  in  Great  Britain  is  to  compare  taxation  per  head 
in  Great  Britain  with  taxation  per  head  in  other  countries.  The 
German  Ministry  of  Finance  made  recently  an  exhaustive  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  finances  and  the  taxation  of  various  countries,  and 
it  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  taxation  per  head  of  population 
is  as  follows  in  some  of  the  principal  countries  : — 

Taxation  per  Head  of  Population. 

Marks. 

In  Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  95.80  per  head. 

In  France .  82.70  ,,  ,, 

In  United  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  80.80  ,,  „ 

In  Italy  .  48.40  ,,  ,, 

In  Germany  . 48.17  ,,  ,, 

In  Austria-Hungary  ...  ...  ...  ...  41.70  ,,  „ 

The  foregoing  table  reveals  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
lightly  taxed,  as  our  Socialists  assert,  but  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  highly-taxed  nation  in  the  world. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation,  as  that  of  a  private  trader,  depends 
largely  upon  the  position  and  the  activity  of  its  principal  com¬ 
petitor.  Industrially  and  politically  Germany  is  our  greatest  and 
our  most  dangerous  competitor.  Hence  it  is  particularly  disquiet¬ 
ing  that  taxation  per  head  of  population  is  exactly  twice  as 
high  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Germany.  In  view  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Germany’s  political  and  industrial  competition,  I 
shall  continue  comparing  British  and  German  finances  in  these 
pages. 

Our  national  expenditure  does  not  appear  as  large  as  it  is  in 
reality,  because  a  large  part  of  our  expenditure,  which  is  national 
in  character,  such  as  expenditure  on  education,  the  maintenance 
of  high  roads,  &c.,  has  been  placed  upon  the  local  authorities. 
From  the  investigations  of  K.  von  Kaufmann  it  appears  that 
German  and  British  local  taxation  per  head  of  population  compare 
as  10  and  25,  that  for  every  ^1  paid  in  local  taxation  by  the 
average  German  the  average  Englishman  has  to  pay  £2  10s. 

British  direct  taxation  is  not  only  much  heavier  than  German 
direct  taxation,  but  it  is  so  clumsily  devised  that  its  immediate 
effect  is  to  restrict  business  enterprise.  The  British  succession 
duty  amounts  in  the  case  of  large  estates — and  our  most  successful 
business  enterprises  are  large  ones — to  10  per  cent,  and  more. 
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Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  succession  duty  at  all  for 
direct  heirs,  and  she  has  only  a  small  one  for  indirect  ones.  Hence,  v 

according  to  the  German  Ministry  of  Finance ,  the  burden  of  the  r 

succession  duty  amounts  to  marks  9*42  per  head  in  Great  Britain,  f 

and  only  to  marks  O’ 50  per  head  in  Germany.  In  other  words,  the  c 

tax  on  working  capital  by  means  of  the  succession  duty  is  nineteen  1 

times  as  high  in  Great  Britain  as  it  is  in  Germany.  That  is  a  I 

fearful  handicap.  t 

Our  income  tax,  allowing  for  abatements,  amounts  to  from  9d.  i 
to  Is.  in  the  £.  The  German  income  tax  amounts  only  to  from  a 
^d.  to  QJd.  in  the  dG.  Our  working  expenditure  also  is  therefore  r 

far  more  heavily  taxed  than  is  that  of  Germany.  It  may  be  i 

popular  to  have  a  high  income  tax  and  high  succession  duties, 
but  popularity  may  be  bought  too  dearly.  We  are  engaged  in 
killing  the  goose  which  is  laying  the  golden  eggs  for  the  sake  of 
popularity.  By  means  of  so-called  popular  taxation  we  are  ruin¬ 
ing  our  industries  for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Our  indirect  taxation  is  as  clumsily  and  as  unscientifically 
devised  as  is  our  direct  taxation.  The  taxation  of  drink  and 
tobacco  in  Great  Britain  is  the  highest  in  the  w'orld.  It  is  so  high  ] 

that  any  further  increase  would  lead  to  a  great  decrease  in  con-  i 

sumption,  and,  therefore,  to  a  decrease  in  the  yield  of  the  tax.  j 

Mr.  Rosenbaum,  the  well-known  statistician,  recently  delivered  a  i 

lecture  on  food  taxation  before  the  Statistical  Society,  in  which  i 

he  gave  the  following  estimate  : —  i 

Taxation  per  Head  of  Popul.\tion. 

On  Drink.  On  Tobacco.  ' 

In  the  United  Kingdom  ...  ...  178.  5d.  Bs.  2d.  ! 

In  Germany  ...  ...  ...  ...  43.  5d.  Is.  5d. 

According  to  Professor  Adolph  Wagener,  the  taxation  of  drink  j 

and  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  comes  to  marks  24’20  per  head,  as  ^ 

compared  with  only  marks  4’80  per  head  in  Germany.  The  esti¬ 
mates  of  Mr.  Rosenbaum  and  Professor  Wagener  differ  slightly,  ^ 

but  they  agree  in  this,  that  taxation  on  drink  and  tobacco  is  j 

about  five  times  as  high  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

The  foregoing  facts,  and  many  similar  ones  which  I  might  give, 
prove  that  the  British  nation  is  the  most  highly-taxed,  and  the 
most  over-taxed,  nation  in  the  world. 

Radical  and  Socialistic  schemers  may  argue  :  “It  is  true  that 
the  British  people  are  very  highly  taxed.  Still  the  British  nation 
can  easily  stand  a  much  higher  taxation  than  other  nations, 
because  this  nation  is  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.”  Great 
Britain  was  no  doubt  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  when  it  was 
the  workshop  of  the  world,  but  things  have  changed  since  then. 
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Those  who  assert  that  Great  Britain  is  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  rely,  as  a  rule,  for  proof  of  their  assertion  on  four  argu¬ 
ments.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  a  greater 
foreign  trade  per  head  of  population  than  have  the  United  States 
or  Germany ;  to  the  fact  that  the  income  subject  to  income  tax 
has  rapidly  grown  of  late ;  to  the  fact  that  British  Consols  stand 
higher  than  German  and  other  foreign  Consols ;  and  to  the  fact 
that  money  is  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  in  Great  Britain  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Unfortunately,  all  four 
arguments  are  fallacious.  The  wealth  of  nations  cannot  be 
measured  by  their  foreign  trade.  This  is  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  :  — 


Foreign  Trade  per  Head  op  Population. 


Of  Ireland  . 

Of  United  Kingdom 
Of  Germany 
Of  France  ... 

Of  United  States  ... 


£  s.  d. 
26  15  2 
22, 4  5 
12  6  1 
12  0  9 
7  18  9 


If  the  prosperity  of  nations  could  be  measured  by  their  foreign 
trade  per  head,  it  would  follow  that  the  poor  Irish  are  far  richer 
than  the  English.  It  would  follow  that  the  Irish  are  about  twice 
as  rich  as  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
about  three  times  as  rich  as  the  wealthy  people  of  the  United 
States. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  income  tax  figures  we  find  that  the  gross 
amount  of  income  subject  to  income  tax  in  Great  Britain  has 
grown  during  the  last  fifteen  years  as  follows  : — 


Gross  Amount  of  Income  Subject  to  Income  Tax. 

1893 — 4  ...  £679,490,517  1  Very  good  years.  Yearly  increase  of  Income 
1897—8  ...  £734,461,246-1  J  +  £15,000,000. 

y  Time  of  the  South  African  War.  Yearly 
1900—1  ...  £833,355,5131  I  increase  of  income  +  £33,000,000. 

\  Bad  years.  Yearly  increase  of  income  -H 
1906-7  ...  £943,702,014  J  £18,000,000. 

The  foregoing  table  tells  its  own  tale.  The  fact  that  British 
income  subject  to  income  tax  increased  very  slowly  during  the 
good  years  which  preceded  the  South  African  war,  and  that  it 
increased  very  rapidly  during  the  time  of  the  war  and  during  the 
bad  years  which  followed  it ,  suffices  to  show  that  our  income  tax 
figures  are  unreliable  as  an  index  to  our  prosperity,  that  they  have 
been  swelled,  not  by  a  great  increase  in  our  prosperity,  but  by  the 
exertions  of  our  tax  collectors.  Probably  Great  Britain  is  poorer 
now  than  she  was  before  the  South  African  war,  although  she 
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is  much  richer  on  paper.  The  increase  in  our  income  shown  by 
the  income  tax  statistics  is  fictitious.  The  great  demand  for 
money  for  financing  the  South  African  war  caused  the  tax  collec¬ 
tors  to  “put  on  the  screw.”  Wherever  one  makes  inquiries  one 
finds  that  people  who  used  to  be  under-assessed  are  now  fully 
assessed  or  over-assessed,  and  many  of  them  bear  these  over¬ 
assessments  because  they  wish  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  an 
official  inquiry  into  their  circumstances,  or,  in  case  of  business 
men,  because  they  fear  such  an  investigation,  believing  that  their 
credit  might  suffer  if  it  should  become  known  that  they  are  not 
earning  as  much  as  they  used  to.  Evidently  the  greatness  and 
the  increase  of  our  national  wealth  cannot  safely  be  measured  either 
by  the  foreign  trade  statistics  or  by  the  income  tax  figures. 

It  is  true  that  money  is  usually  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  in 
Great  Britain  than  it  is  in  Germany  or  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  of  money,  like  that  of  cotton,  is  regulated  by  demand 
and  supply.  Money  is  habitually  dear  in  countries  in  which  the 
industries  are  active  and  rapidly  expanding,  and  is  habitually 
cheap  in  countries  in  which  industries  are  stagnant  or  decaying. 
Money  is,  as  a  rule,  dear  in  Germany  and  the  United  States 
because  the  rapidly-expanding  industries  of  these  countries  con¬ 
stantly  absorb  the  floating  supply  of  money  and  keep  it  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  money  is  plentiful  and  cheap  in  France  and 
Great  Britain,  not  because  they  are  the  wealthiest  countries  in 
the  world,  but  because  their  stagnant  industries  require  little 
financing. 

The  money  rate  governs  the  interest  rate  of  securities.  British 
securities  yield  a  smaller  rate  of  interest  than  do  American  and 
German  securities  because  the  competition  of  idle  money  for 
securities  in  this  country  is  great ;  and  idle  money  is  plentiful 
because  our  industries  are  partly  stagnant  and  partly  retrogress¬ 
ing.  American  and  German  investors  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
return  of  3  per  cent,  on  their  money,  because  they  can  make 
considerably  more  than  3  per  cent,  in  their  prosperous  industries, 
which  readily  absorb  at  a  good  rate  all  the  money  which  comes 
forward. 

It  is  also  true  that  British  Consols  stand  habitually  higher  than 
foreign,  for  instance  German,  Consols.  At  present,  British  2^ 
per  cent.  Consols  and  German  3  per  cent.  Consols  stand  at  the 
same  price.  The  price  of  Government  stocks  depends  on  the 
general  money  rate  and  on  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The 
demand  for  Government  stock  may  be  a  natural  one  or  an  arti¬ 
ficial  one.  In  Great  Britain  the  demand  for  Consols  is  very  largely 
an  artificial  one.  Our  savings  banks,  our  Government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  our  law  courts  must  invest  their  enormous  funds  in 
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Consols,  and  through  these  forced  purchases  British  Consols  are 
driven  up,  and  are  kept  at  an  artificial  high  price.  No  similar  means 
of  driving  up  the  price  of  Government  stock  exists  in  Germany. 

Of  the  funds  of  the  German  savings  banks,  for  instance,  only  2^ 
per  cent,  are  invested  in  German  Consols,  and  the  funds  of  the 
Government  departments  and  the  law  courts  of  Germany  arc 
invested  chiefly  in  mortgages. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  purchases  by  the  British  Government, 
which  holds  more  than  ^200,000,000  of  Consols,  the  price  of 
British  Consols  is  a  fictitious  one.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  support  would  flood  the  market  with  Consols.  It  would 
have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  issuing  a  Government  loan  of 
£200,000,000.  The  natural  price  of  British  Consols,  that  is,  the 
price  of  Consols  after  Government  support  had  been  withdrawn, 
should  be  considerably  below  80.  German  Consols,  not  being 
manipulated  by  the  Government,  stand  at  a  natural  price  ;  British 
Consols  stand  at  an  artificial  one.  The  position  and  character 
of  the  two  securities  being  so  dissimilar,  it  is  inadmissible  to 
conclude  that  Great  Britain  is  a  richer  nation,  or  that  she  has  a 
better  credit,  than  Germany  because  British  Consols  stand  some¬ 
what  higher  than  do  German  Consols. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  clear  that  the  figures  which  are  usually 
given  in  proof  of  Great  Britain’s  prosperity  do  not  allow  us  to 
assume  that  Great  Britain  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and 
that  our  national  wealth  is  rapidly  growing.  They  do  not  even 
allow  us  to  conclude  that  Great  Britain  is  richer  than  Germany. 
In  fact,  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  Great 
Britain  is  poorer  than  Germany. 

As  all  taxation  falls  ultimately  upon  the  masses,  and  as  its 
effect  can  most  clearly  be  seen  by  the  condition  of  the  masses,  so 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  a  nation  is  most  clearly  reflected,  not 
in  the  income  of  the  income-tax  paying  few,  but  in  the  condition 
of  the  many.  Therefore  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  deduce  the  wealth 
of  a  country  from  figures  relating  to  the  wealth  of  the  masses 
than  to  measure  it  by  figures  relating  to  that  of  the  classes. 
Formerly  Great  Britain  had  the  largest  savings  bank  deposits  in 
the  world.  Now  there  are  only  £210,000,000  in  the  British 
Savings  Banks,  while  there  are  almost  £800,000,000  in  the  German 
Savings  Banks,  and  more  than  £800,000,000  in  the  American 
Savings  Banks.  The  development  of  national  prosperity  can,  of 
course,  better  be  gauged  by  the  development  of  national  savings 
than  by  their  present  amount.  Hence  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
of  the  American  Government  into  the  state  of  the  savings  banks 
of  the  principal  countries,  which  was  recently  published,  is  of 
great  interest.  Arranged  by  the  order  of  their  importance,  the 
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savings  banks  deposits  in  various  countries  have  grown  as  follow? 
during  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available  : — 


Increase  of  Savings  Bank  Deposits  during  Last  Year, 


In  the  United  States  ... 

Dollars. 

.  207,941,747 

In  Germany  . 

.  191,742,600 

In  Austria-Hungary 

.  75,595.724 

In  Russia 

.  44,520,900 

In  Italy . 

.  27,537,182 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

.  20,637,245 

In  United  Kingdom 

.  20,298,994 

It  is  an  ominous  and  a  most  serious  phenomenon  that  Great 
Britain  stands  at  the  bottom  of  this  short  list ;  that  the  savings 
placed  yearly  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  and 
Germany  are  ten  times  as  large  as  ours ;  that  the  popular  savings 
of  Great  Britain,  which  used  to  grow  far  more  quickly  than  those 
of  any  other  nation,  are  at  present  increasing  more  slowly  than 
even  those  of  Italy,  Eussia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  of  Australasia, 
with  but  5,000,000  inhabitants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rightly  con¬ 
sidered,  popular  savings  in  Great  Britain  are  no  longer  increasing, 
but,  if  we  allow  for  the  interest  added  to  deposits,  they  are  actually 
decreasing.  During  several  years  the  withdrawals  from  our 
savings  banks  have  exceeded  the  deposits  by  £2 ,000 ,000  a  year. 

Our  savings  banks  statistics  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  our 
national  wealth  is  declining,  and  they  are  unfortunately  con¬ 
firmed  by  other  indications.  Formerly  Great  Britain  was  the 
banker  of  the  world.  British  engineers  and  British  money  built 
the  principal  railways  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States. 
Gountless  Continental  waterworks,  gasworks,  slaughter-houses, 
factories,  mines,  docks,  warehouses,  &c.,  belonged  to  Great 
Britain,  and  we  financed  the  wars  of  foreign  countries  by  taking 
up  their  war  loans.  Nearly  all  the  Continental  enterprises  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  sold  to  foreigners ;  our  holdings  of 
American  railway  stocks  and  of  Continental  Government  stocks 
have  been  reduced  to  a  trifle ;  and  our  financial  decline  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  America  and  France  had  to  assist  us  in 
financing  the  South  African  war.  Formerly  British  capi¬ 
talists  bought  business  enterprises  in  every  country.  Now 
foreign  capitalists  are  buying  up  or  financing  enterprises 
in  Great  Britain.  America  has  bought  a  million  tons  of 
our  best  shipping,  many  British  factories,  and  entire  British 
trades,  such  as  the  Smithfield  meat  trade.  Formerly  Great  Britain 
was  the  greatest  buyer  of  works  of  art.  Now  Great  Britain  is 
the  greatest  seller  of  works  of  art.  Formerly  American  financiers 
came  to  London  to  sell  their  railway  bonds  and  industrial 
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shares.  Now  they  come  to  London  to  buy  up  our  factories 
and  our  art  treasures.  A  distinguished  American  financier  said 
to  me  some  time  ago,  “Britannia  is  an  old  lady  who  has  seen 
better  days.  At  present  she  is  selling  off.” 

Whilst  the  growing  poverty  of  the  masses  is  clearly  visible  to 
all  from  our  savings  banks  statistics  and  from  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  unemployed  workers,  of  paupers,  and  of  emigrants,  the 
growing  poverty  of  the  classes  is  apparent  from  the  rapid  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  wine  and  of  other  luxuries,  and  from  the 
declining  value  of  house  property  of  the  best  class.  The  im¬ 
poverishment  of  the  middle-class  may  be  seen  from  the  constantly 
growing  difficulties  of  local  authorities  to  collect  the  rates.  Sum¬ 
monses  for  failure  to  pay  the  rates  are  issued  by  the  thousand. 

In  one  of  the  London  suburbs  alone  more  than  11 ,000  of  these 
summonses  were  recently  issued. 

The  impoverishment  of  Great  Britain  is  great  and  undoubted. 

It  affects  all  classes,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  It  can  be 
seen  by  all  but  those  who  will  not  see. 

As  Germany  is  our  greatest  and  our  most  dangerous  industrial 
and  political  competitor,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  compare  British 
wealth  with  German  wealth.  Most  Englishmen  assume  that  Great 
Britain  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Germany ,  but  I  think  that 
that  assumption  is  erroneous.  Great  Britain  was  no  doubt  by  far 
the  richer  country,  but  inherited  wealth  diminishes  and  disappears 
gradually,  and  counts  comparatively  for  little.  All  solid  wealth 
must  be  based  on  production,  and  man-power  is  more  important 
than  machine-power.  It  stands  to  reason  that  63,000,000  well- 
employed  Germans  produce  considerably  more  wealth  than 
44,000,000  ill-employed  Englishmen.  The  German  Minister  of 
Finance  stated  in  his  recent  investigation  of  the  financial  position 
of  various  countries  : — “Those  who  say  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  wealthier  countries  than  Germany  consider  as  still 
existing  a  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  in  the  past  but  which 
scarcely  exists  in  the  present.”  Herr  Steinmann-Bucher ,  in  his 
recent  book  on  the  national  wealth  of  various  countries,  wrote  : — 
“Formerly  we  were  taught  that  Great  Britain’s  national  wealth 
amounted  to  £12,500,000,000,  and  ours  to  £10,000,000,000.  At 
present  Great  Britain’s  national  w^ealth  comes  to  £15,000,000,000, 
and  ours  to  £17,500,000,000.”  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Germany  is  considerably  richer  than  Great  Britain ,  and  Herr 
Steinmann-Bucher  underestimates,  in  my  opinion,  the  difference 
in  favour  of  Germany.  The  fact  that  Germany  is  richer  than 
Great  Britain  is  exceedingly  disquieting,  for  the  longest  purse 
can  pay  for  the  strongest  fleet. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  British  national  expenditure  has 
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grown  very  greatly,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  direction 
in  which  its  growth  has  been  most  pronounced  : — 

Total  British  On  On 

Expenditure.  Army  and  Navy.  Civil  Service. 

1893-4  ...  ^99, 220, 068  ^33, 327, 475  J025,O51,465 

1907-8  ...  £153,444,231  £56,087,925  £40,119,540 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  our  population  has  increased  only 
by  about  10  per  cent.,  but  our  national  expenditure  has  grown 
during  the  same  time  by  more  than  60  per  cent.  The  grow’th  of 
expenditure  was  particularly  marked  on  the  Army  and  Navy, 
which  has  growm  by  70  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Civil  Service,  which 
includes  part  of  our  expenditure  on  education,  which  has  grown 
by  60  per  cent. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  we  must  spend  on  educa¬ 
tion  much  more  than  we  have  done  hitherto.  Our  civil  servants 
increase  in  number  with  every  social  innovation,  and  many  of 
them  require  an  increase  in  their  salaries.  We  have  assumed  the 
burden  of  old-age  pensions,  which  will  require  at  least  £10,000,000 
a  year.  Already  demands  are  heard  that  the  scope  of  old-age 
pensions  should  be  greatly  enlarged  by  abolishing  the  pauper  dis¬ 
qualification,  and  by  lowering  the  age  limit  to  sixty-five  or  to  sixty 
years.  Proposals  are  being  made  to  include  in  the  old-age  pension 
scheme  all  those  w'ho  are  invalidated  through  illness  or  accident, 
and  who,  we  are  told,  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  pension  as  are 
people  over  seventy.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  to  defend  an 
enormous  Empire,  and  our  expenditure  upon  armaments  is  bound 
to  increase  very  greatly  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Government  have  told  us  that  we  must  rebuild  our  whole 
Fleet,  replacing  our  present  battleships  with  Dreadnoughts.  We 
have  not  only  to  guard  ourselves  against  a  German  attack  in  the 
North  Sea,  but  to  watch  other  Powers  in  other  seas  as  well,  and 
to  defend  our  Colonies  and  our  commerce.  Consequently  we 
must  build  at  least  two  ships  for  every  single  German  ship. 
Under  her  Navy  Bills  of  1900 — 1906  Germany  will  build  thirty- 
three  Dreadnoughts  ;  but  if  she  should  replace  the  older  and  smaller 
ships  of  her  naval  programme  with  Dreadnoughts — and  the 
German  Navy  League  is  already  advocating  that  step — she  will 
build  fifty-eight  Dreadnoughts.  We  shall  have  to  increase  our 
naval  expenditure  very  greatly  in  the  immediate  future.  If  we 
lay  down  two  ships  for  every  German  ship,  and  this  step  is 
inevitable,  we  must  spend  on  the  Navy  at  least  two  sovereigns  for 
every  single  sovereign  spent  by  Germany.  As  Germany  spends 
£23,000,000  a  year  on  her  Navy,  we  must  be  prepared  to  spend  at 
least  £50,000,000  a  year  upon  ours — £20,000,000  more  than  we 
have  been  spending — because  voluntary  service  is  more  costly 
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than  compulsory  service,  and  because  we  have  to  maintain  nume¬ 
rous  naval  stations  all  over  the  globe. 

Some  people  say  that  the  burden  of  armaments  is  ruinous  and 
crushing  to  Germany ;  that  Germany  will  not  be  able  to  build 
her  Dreadnoughts ;  that  she  is  in  serious  financial  difficulties.  I 
think  they  are  mistaken.  According  to  the  calculations  of  the 
German  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  warlike  expenditure  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  is  as  follows  : — 

Expenditure  on  Army  and  Navy  per  Head. 

In  Germany  . Marks  18.95 

In  Great  Britain  . .  29.23 

Our  military  and  naval  expenditure  is  almost  60  per  cent,  larger 
than  that  of  Germany.  Hence  Germany  can  increase  hers  very 
greatly  before  it  will  be  level  with  ours.  As  her  military  and 
naval  burden  is  carried  by  a  larger  number  of  people,  it  is  less 
oppressive  than  ours.  The  financial  difficulties  of  Germany  have 
been  very  much  exaggerated.  The  Germans  are  able  and  willing 
to  bear  increased  taxation;  but  Germany  is  not  a  single  State, 
but  a  union  of  independent  States,  each  of  which  raises  its  own 
taxes  in  its  own  way.  Therefore  the  difficulty  consists,  not  in 
obtaining  the  taxes  from  the  people,  but  in  making  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Governments  agree  on  some  form  of  imperial  taxation. 
Germany  wishes  to  raise  an  additional  £25 ,000 ,000  in  imperial 
taxation.  The  vastness  of  her  unexhausted  resources  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  Professor  Conrad,  she  could 
raise  an  additional  £50,000,000  per  year  by  increasing  only  her 
indirect  taxation  to  our  own  level,  leaving  her  more  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  unchanged.  We  cannot  safely  reckon  on  Germany’s  financial 
inability  to  build  her  great  fleet. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show  that  the  financial  position 
of  Great  Britain  is  unfavourable  and  very  serious.  Our  national 
wealth  is  stagnant  if  not  declining.  Our  taxation  is  the  heaviest 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  twice  as  heavy  as  is  that  of  Germany.  Yet 
we  shall  have  to  increase  our  taxation  very  greatly  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Our  national  expenditure,  which  amounted  to 
£99,220,068  in  1893-4,  and  to  £153,444,231  in  1907-8,  will  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  £200,000,000  within  four  or  five  years.  Old-age  pen¬ 
sions,  our  naval  requirements,  and  the  automatic  growth  of  our 
expenditure  on  education,  salaries,  &c.,  alone  should  increase 
next  year’s  Budget  to  at  least  £180,000,000. 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

The  advice  of  Radicals  and  Socialists  to  put  taxation  on  the 
rich  in  the  form  of  a  supertax  on  large  incomes  or  of  a  land  tax 
of  some  kind  or  other  is  worthless,  because  taxation,  howsoever 
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and  upon  whomsoever  imposed,  is  bound  to  fall  in  the  end  on  the  !  fi 
masses  of  the  people.  A  tax  on  land  values,  for  instance,  will  tj  w 
raise  the  price  of  land,  of  houses,  and  of  rents.  Therefore  any  ij  p 
further  increase  in  taxation  on  the  present  lines  is  bound  to  |  o 
increase  the  economic  stagnation  and  decay  which  is  everywhere  i  ti 
apparent  in  this  country,  and  to  accentuate  the  prevailing  poverty  |  t 
and  unemployment.  Evidently  Great  Britain  has  come  to  the  |  d 
end  of  her  financial  resources.  I  j. 

Great  Britain  is  easily  able  to  provide  for  her  purely  national 
requirements,  especially  when  Tariff  Beform  has  strengthened  t 
our  declining  industries  and  has  placed  part  of  our  financial  burden  1  v 
upon  foreign  countries,  but  the  country  is  becoming  increasingly  [ 
unable  to  provide  single-handed  for  our  Imperial  liabilities  which  it  a 
has  assumed  hitherto.  The  financial  system  of  this  country  is  j  c 

antiquated  throughout.  It  urgently  requires  revision  and  reform,  ■  s 

and  the  Government  will  be  wise  to  appoint  without  delay  a  t 
Commission  to  inquire  into  British  national  and  Imperial  taxation.  t 
Perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  include  representatives  of  the  Great  j 
Dominions  in  that  Commission.  It  will  very  likely  recommend  i 
certain  important  technical  reforms  in  taxation  with  which  I 
cannot  deal  in  the  present  paper,  but  the  most  important  and  the  ( 

most  far-reaching  recommendation  which  such  a  Commission  will  j 

probably  make  will  be  to  separate  the  British  National  Budget 
from  the  British  Imperial  Budget.  That  is  a  tremendous,  and  I  i 
think  a  most  necessary,  innovation.  ] 

In  former  times  our  Colonies  were  an  appendage  and  a  con-  ( 
venience  to  the  Motherland.  They  were  considered  to  exist  merely  ( 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  this  country,  and  they  were  exploited  ( 

by  this  country.  We  drew  a  large  part  of  our  revenue  from  the  ( 

Colonies,  and  we  protected  them  as  a  matter  of  course  in  our  own  i 
interests.*  Times  have  changed.  The  ancient  Colonial  settle¬ 
ments  and  traders’  stations,  which  were  supposed  to  bring  in  , 
considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  their  defence  and  administra¬ 
tion,  have  grown  up  into  great  Dominions.  The  helpless  infant 
communities  in  savage  lands  across  the  seas  have  become  wealthy 
and  powerful  self-governing  States,  from  which  the  Motherland  i 
derives  no  revenue.  Per  head  of  population  the  Dominions  are 
much  wealthier  than  is  overtaxed  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless 
we  continue  to  bear  the  entire  charge  for  their  naval  defence, 
because  the  change  in  their  position  from  weakness  and  poverty 
to  power  and  opulence  has  been  so  gradual  that  w^e  have  scarcely 
noticed  it. 

The  British  Budget  is  still  called  the  “Imperial  Budget,” 
although  against  our  Imperial  expenditure  there  is  no  longer  an  i 
Imperial  revenue,  but  merely  a  British  national  revenue.  In  its  j 
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financial  aspect  the  British  Empire  is  like  an  immense  pyramid 
which,  instead  of  resting  securely  upon  its  broad  basis,  balances 
precariously  upon  its  slender  apex.  The  44,000,000  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles  cannot  afford  to  defend  for  all  time  four  con¬ 
tinents,  countless  islands,  and  the  seas  which  separate  and  connect 
them  against  all  comers.  That  way  lies  national  bankruptcy, 
defeat  in  naval  war,  the  conquest  of  our  Colonies,  and  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Empire. 

The  British  Empire  has  grown  out  of  its  old  clothes.  Forty- 
three  years  ago  Joseph  Howe,  the  great  Canadian  Imperialist, 
wrote  in  his  essay,  “The  Organisation  of  the  Empire  ”  :  — 

“  Security  for  peace  is  only  to  be  sought  in  such  an  organisation 
and  armament  of  the  whole  Empire  as  will  make  the  certainty  of 
defeat  a  foregone  conclusion  to  any  foreign  Power  that  may 
attempt  to  break  it.  The  question  of  questions  for  us  all,  far 
transcending  in  importance  any  other  within  the  range  of  domes¬ 
tic  or  foreign  politics,  is  how  the  whole  Empire  can  be  so  organised 
and  strengthened  as  to  command  peace  and  be  impregnable  in 
war.” 

Being  closely  in  touch  with  the  leading  Colonial  circles,  I  know 
that  Howe’s  thought  is  the  thought  of  many  of  our  most  prominent 
and  influential  Colonial  citizens  in  both  hemispheres. 

Hitherto  the  Colonies  have  contributed  practically  nothing  to 
the  Fleet,  not  because  they  are  unwilling  to  pay,  but  because  they 
have  no  share  in  the  Fleet.  They  do  not  care  to  provide  money 
over  the  spending  of  which  they  exercise  no  control.  British 
citizens  also  would  object,  and  rightly,  to  send  millions  of  pounds 
every  year  to  Canada  or  to  Australia  to  be  spent  by  their  Ministry 
on  their  own  defence.  Besides,  people  like  to  have  some  fun  for 
their  money.  Our  leading  Colonial  citizens  have  not  unnaturally 
the  wish  that  their  friends  and  relatives  should  be  able  to  enter 
our  Navy  as  freely  as  the  sons  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  honour 
to  serve  the  Empire,  and  Colonial  citizens  rightly  ask  why  they 
should  be  practically  debarred  from  that  honour ;  why  a  career 
in  the  Imperial  Services  should  be  the  monopoly  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country. 

When  the  recent  speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  McKenna,  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  suddenly  revealed  to  us  the  menace  of  the 
German  Dreadnought  fleet,  the  Colonies  hastened  to  offer  us 
Dreadnoughts  as  a  present.  They  did  so,  not  only  for  sentimental 
reasons,  but  also  because  they  felt  that  the  German  Dreadnoughts 
threatened  them  as  much  as  us ;  that  Germany  required  colonies 
in  a  temperate  zone  for  her  rapidly  expanding  population ;  that 
an  overwhelmingly  strong  British  Fleet  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
their  peace  and  security.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
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will  not  merely  pocket  the  Colonial  money  contributions  for 
Dreadnoughts,  but  that  it  will  invite  the  Dominions  to  furnish 
the  officers  and  crews  for  their  ships  as  well.  The  creation  of 
British-Colonial  naval  contingents  is  a  most  desirable  step.  They 
might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  truly  Imperial  British  Fleet,  paid 
for,  manned,  and  officered  by  the  whole  Empire.  The  Colonies 
would  give  money  far  more  freely  for  an  Imperial  British  Fleet 
if  they  could  spend  it  on  ships  and  men  of  their  own  than  if  it 
would  merely  be  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  British  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  be  used  by  him  for  the  upkeep  of  a  British 
national  navy. 

The  generous  contributions  to  our  Fleet,  which  the  Dominions 
have  so  readily  promised,  are  most  welcome  to  us,  and  they  are 
bound  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  tie  and  the  Imperial  sentiment. 
But  it  is  vain  and  foolish  to  expect  that  henceforth  we  shall  be 
able  to  run  the  Empire  by  means  of  voluntary  Colonial  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  Empire  cannot  possibly  be  financed  in  the  same  way 
in  which  one  may  perhaps  manage  a  charitable  institution.  The 
Empire  must  be  run  on  business  lines.  The  Colonies  must  be 
invited  to  take  their  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  they  are  ready  to  do  so.  Great 
Britain  is  the  armoury,  the  citadel,  and  the  naval  base  of  the 
Empire.  The  key  to  the  Empire  is  not  Simla  or  Bombay,  Cape 
Town  or  Sydney,  but  London.  Our  Colonies  can  be  conquered 
only  in  London,  and  the  Colonies  know  it.  Besides,  Great  Britain 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  sentinel  and  outpost  of  the  Empire 
in  Europe.  Great  Britain  must  guard  the  Empire  against  pos¬ 
sible  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  military  States  of  the  Continent. 
She  has  shielded  them  in  this  way  during  two  centuries,  and  she 
will  have  to  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  For  these  reasons 
our  Colonies  are  just  as  much  interested  in  the  safety  of  the 
British  Isles  as  is  Great  Britain  herself. 

The  principle,  “no  taxation  without  representation,”  is  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  mind  of  all  English-speaking  citizens.  We 
cannot  expect  the  Colonies  to  do  the  taxing  and  Great  Britain  to 
do  the  spending.  If  we  wish  the  Empire  to  defend  the  Empire 
we  must  organise  the  Empire.  We  cannot  keep  for  ever  our  great 
Dominions  in  childish  leading  strings.  They  cannot  be  treated 
for  ever  like  babes  and  minors.  It  is  very  aggravating  for  the 
Dominions  to  have  to  refer  countless  trifling  matters  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  men  in  London  who  are  thousands  of  miles  away,  and 
who  may  be  ill  acquainted  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  We 
can  realise  the  position  of  the  Dominions  best  if  we  imagine  that 
we  should  have  to  refer  every  fishery  dispute  with  Holland  to  a 
Government  in  Melbourne ,  and  if  we  had  to  appieal  to  Melbourne 
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j  to  lissist  us  against  the  tariff  attacks  of  foreign  nations.  We  must 
I  provide  a  supreme  Imperial  Government  and  an  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  is  chosen  by  the  whole  Empire,  which  is  representa- 
I  tive  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  which  therefore  is  qualified  to  take 
in  hand  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  As  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said, 
we  must  call  the  Dominions  to  our  councils.  At  present  Great 
i  Britain  has  all  the  honour  of  defending  the  Empire,  but  she  has 
to  bear  all  the  burden  too.  Our  honour  is  a  very  costly  one. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  organise  the  Empire  and  to  provide 
for  a  common  defence  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  common  purse ,  but 
difficulties  exist  to  be  overcome.  I  cannot  outline  an  Imperial 
organisation  in  the  present  pages.  That  would  be  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article.  I  would  therefore  only  say  that  the  problem 
of  providing  for  a  common  defence ,  paid  for  from  a  common  purse , 
has  been  successfully  solved  by  other  States.  The  United  States 
are  a  voluntary  union  of  forty-five  self-governing  States ;  the 
German  Empire  is  a  voluntary  union  of  twenty-five  self-governing 
States,  of  which  three  are  republics;  Switzerland  is  a  voluntary 
union  of  twenty-two  self-governing  republics.  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  Switzerland  have  well  solved  the  problem 
which  confronts  us  now.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  unable  to  do 
likewise  ? 

If  at  the  next  General  Election  a  Unionist  Government  should 
come  into  power,  it  will  immediately  call  an  Imperial  Conference 
to  arrange  preferential  tariffs  throughout  the  Empire,  and  will 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  its  economic  unification.  If  that  con¬ 
ference  be  called,  not  only  for  economic  purposes,  but  also  for 
devising  a  scheme  of  Imperial  defence,  it  may  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  political  unification  of  the  Empire  as  well.  The  Dominions 
are  waiting  for  such  a  call,  and  they  will  answer  it  with  alacrity. 

The  next  Unionist  Prime  Minister  will  have  an  opportunity 
which  occurs  scarcely  once  in  a  century,  an  opportunity  for  which 
future  generations  of  statesmen  will  envy  him.  History  may  know 
him  as  the  man  who  found  the  Empire  in  a  state  of  chaos  and 
who  placed  it  upon  a  secure  and  enduring  basis,  as  the  man  who 
unified  and  organised  it,  and  who,  one  might  almost  say,  created 
it.  Let  us  hope  that  that  statesman  will  build  well,  that  he  will 
build  for  ages.  After  all,  our  financial  difficulties  may  prove  to 
have  been  to  us  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

J.  Ellis  B.\rker. 
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THE  SECEET  TEEATY  BETWEEN  SEEVIA  AND 
AU  STEIA-HUNGAEY. 


A  Page  of  Modern  Servian  History. 

The  crisis  provoked  in  the  Balkans  by  the  unilateral  action  of 
Austria  in  defying  the  Berlin  Treaty  has  raised  many  questions 
and  brought  many  secrets  to  the  light  of  day.  One  of  these 
secrets  bears  a  very  intimate  relation  to  the  present  Balkan 
difficulty.  Yet  hitherto  only  vague  and  fragmentary  references 
have  been  made  to  it,  and  the  meagre  information  thus  given  to 
the  public  is  untrustworthy  and  misleading.  This  diplomatic 
secret  is  the  treaty  concluded  between  Servia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  in  1881 — not  in  1882,  as  M.  Eene  Pinon  thinks.^ 

As  will  be  shown  later,  this  convention  was  a  political  one,  and 
had  not  the  military  character  ascribed  to  it  by  Dr.  Vladan 
Georgevitch  in  a  recent  article  (“Oesterreich-Ungarn  und 
Serbien  ”)  in  the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt. 

How  does  it  come  about  that  so  little  is  known  about  the  matter 
and  that  the  published  references  are  so  incomplete  and  unreli¬ 
able?  Obviously  because  arrangements  of  this  kind  must  be 
revealed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  of  the  interested  parties. 
Outsiders  having  no  information  on  the  subject  are  naturally 
unable  to  publish  the  secret  or  to  betray  it  in  any  other  way. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  are 
the  interested  parties,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  former  would  have 
published  the  text  of  the  convention  ere  now  had  it  given  any 
support  *to  her  policy  of  annexation.  She  has  already  tried  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  publication  of  the  entente  of  Eeichstadt 
and  the  Convention  of  Budapest,  as  well  as  of  the  arrangement 
of  1878  between  herself  and  Eussia,  concluded  at  the  time  the 
Berlin  Congress  was  sitting. 

But  Austria-Hungary  carefully  avoids  all  mention  of  the  secret 
treaty  with  Servia,  and  passes  over  in  silence  all  reference  to  the 
subject,  a  fact  which  clearly  indicates  her  desire  that  as  little  as 
possible  should  be  known  about  it. 

We  Servians,  however,  have  no  reason  to  remain  silent;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  to  our  interest  that  European  public  opinion 
should  be  accurately  informed,  and  so  enabled  to  realise  the  full 
weight  and  import  of  the  secret  treaty. 

In  Servia,  hitherto,  only  the  existence  and  the  general  tenor 
(1)  Rene  Pinon,  L’Europe  et  VEmpxre  Ottoman,  p.  406. 
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of  the  document  have  been  made  known,  and  full  inquiry  into 
the  matter  has  always  been  put  off  in  order,  doubtless,  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  “indiscretion.”  But  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  vital  interests  of  a  country  and  of  a  nation  are  at  stake,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  grave  irregularities  occurred  when  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  secret  treaty  were  imposed  on  our  small  country,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  other  considerations  must  give  place  to  the 
necessity  of  discovering  the  danger  and  of  sounding  a  note  of 
warning  and  appeal. 

To-day,  w'hen  the  crisis  provoked  by  Austria-Hungary  has  set 
tongues  a- wagging ;  when  M.  Hanotaux  opens  the  hidden  door 
of  diplomatic  archives  and  publishes  the  secret  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Turkey  and  Austria- 
Hungary  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  ;  when  Austria  herself  does  not 
hesitate  to  print  those  secret  documents  whose  publication  may 
benefit  her  policy,  why  should  we  Servians  scruple  to  do  the 
same,  even  if  it  were  not  our  duty  to  defend  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Servian  people  and  of  Servia  as  a  free  and  independent  State  ? 

Until  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1893  very  few  people  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  only  those,  in  fact,  who 
had  been  directly  concerned  in  its  ratification  and  subsequent 
renewal.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  observe  that  when 
the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  for  years  afterwards  (till  1889),  the 
only  persons  who  knew  of  its  existence  were  the  late  Pirochanatz 
and  Garashanin  and  M.  Chedo  Mijatovitch,  who  was  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
significance  that  the  instrument  w'as  signed  without  either  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Pirochanatz,  and, 
in  all  probability,  without  the  knowledge  of  Garashanin. 

In  the  course  of  1895-6,  on  my  promising  to  keep  silence  during 
his  lifetime,  the  late  Pirochanatz  himself  informed  me  that  King 
Milan  had  brought  the  treaty  fully  drawn-up  from  Vienna.  There 
was  no  correspondence  or  negotiation  in  connection  with  the 
matter.  Pirochanatz,  when  King  Milan  showed  him  the  docu¬ 
ment  and  asked  his  approval  as  Prime  Minister,  unhesitatingly 
refused  to  give  it,  saying  that  by  such  a  convention  Servia  would 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Austria-Hungary  as  Tunis  to 
France.  Immediately  thereafter  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  It 
so  happened  that  King  Milan  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on 
a  journey,  and  Pirochanatz,  being  requested  not  to  cause  a 
Cabinet  crisis  at  this  particular  moment,  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
resignation  until  the  King’s  return,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  question  of  the  secret  treaty  should  remain  open.  This 
arranged,  the  King  addressed  himself  forthwith  to  M.  Mijatovitch, 

3  K  2 
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who  was  constitutionally  weak  in  his  dealings  with  his  Sovereign. 
Unable  to  refuse  King  Milan’s  desire,  M.  Mijatovitch  yielded 
and  signed  the  Convention  in  his  capacity  of  Minister  of  i’oreign 
AlTairs,  and  this  regardless  of  the  express  agreement  that  the 
question  should  remain  open,  regardless  of  his  promise  given.^ 

I’irochanatz  first  hoard  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  through 
Baron  Herbert,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister.  He  expressed 
amazement  and  incredulity,  adding  that  the  thing  was  impossible, 
as  the  Government  was  en  demission.  It  was  Baron  Herbert’s 
turn  to  be  amazed  ! 

By  this  time  King  Milan  had  left  Belgrade,  taking  the  signed 
Convention  with  him.  When  he  returned  he  succeeded  in  avert¬ 
ing  the  threatened  ministerial  crisis,  and  the  Government’s  resig¬ 
nation  was  withdrawn  on  condition  that  the  Premier,  Pirochanatz, 
should  be  authorised  by  the  King  to  attempt  to  change  or  at  least 
to  modify  in  a  favourable  sense  a  specified  article  in  the  treaty. 

By  adopting  this  course,  Pirochanatz  himself  told  me  he  hoped 
to  ameliorate  certain  of  the  conditions,  and  by  keeping  close  watch 
on  their  application  save  the  country  from  the  grave  consequences 
which  would  have  been  inevitable  had  he  dissociated  himself 
entirely  from  the  Government.  The  treaty  was  already  signed, 
and  the  best  had  to  be  made  of  a  bad  business.  To  that  end  he 
immediately  took  over  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  will 
be  seen  later  on  which  article  of  the  Convention  Pirochanatz  had 
in  view,  and  how  tar  he  succeeded  in  his  intention  of  modifying  it. 
When  the  treaty  w^as  renewed  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
1889,  the  matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  three  regents— 
Bistitch,  indeed,  may  have  been  aware  of  it  some  little  time 
before,  for  it  is  probable  King  Milan  acquainted  him  with  the 
facts  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abdicate  and  selected 
Bistitch 'as  senior  regent.  So  far  as  my  own  information  goes, 
however,  successire  Prime  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  Forciejn 
Affairs  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  Convention  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1893.  The  one  unimportant  exception  is  that  of 
the  late  Dokitch,  to  whom  Bistitch  handed  over  the  treaty  after 
April  1st,  the  date  on  which  Alexander  dismissed  the  regents  and 
took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Nevertheless  the  course 
of  events  gave  jx)liticians  and  the  public  generally  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  some  secret  treaty  must  exist  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  King  of  Servia. 

(1)  M.  Mijatovikh  has  himself  acknowledged  the  nature  of  his  attitude  to 
King  Milan.  On  one  occasion,  King  Alexander  asked  some  service  of  him  (in 
1894,  1  think)  which  he  was  reluctant  to  undertake,  and  when  Alexander  made 
the  remark  that  M.  Mijatovitch  had  done  everything  that  King  Milan  desired, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied:  “It  is  true;  I  served  your  father  as  my  heart 
directed,  and  I  can  see  that,  in  consequence,  many  things  have  gone  ill,  so  I 
will  serve  you  as  my  head  directs  and  not  as  my  heart.” 
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Vague  rumours  and  whisperings,  already  in  circulation  at  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  of  Timok ,  grew  louder  and  more  insistent 
after  the  war  with  Bulgaria  in  1885.  After  the  year  1893  the 
subject  was  discusssed  more  freely  when  Count  Kalnoky,  replying 
to  a  question  put  by  the  Bohemian  Deputies,  admitted,  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  a  treaty  did  exist,  but  declared  that  it  was  no  longer 
operative!  But  the  public,  in  Servia  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
remained  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  document. 

The  impression  made  by  the  agreement  on  King  Alexander  is 
worth  recording.  In  1893  he  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  and  having 
read  it  through,  exclaimed,  “This  is  treachery!  ”  The  question 
of  the  existence  and  probable  terms  of  the  treaty  were  now,  as 
above  stated,  much  more  freely  discussed,  for  there  was  a  wide¬ 
spread  fear  in  Servia  that  it  might  be  renewed  for  a  term  of 
years.  Incidentally  the  agitation  drew  from  Kalnoky  the  definite 
statement  that  the  treaty  existed,  and  the  chief  end  in  view  was 
also  achieved,  for  after  1893  there  was  no  renewal. 

The  gain  was  not  a  very  real  one,  for  its  place  was  taken  by 
King  Milan,  who,  notwithstanding  his  abdication,  continued  to 
follow  an  ever  more  arbitrary  course  of  political  action,  which 
reached  its  climax  when,  towards  the  end  of  1898,  he  was 
nominated  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  standing  army. 

The  secret  diplomatic  treaty  was  replaced  by  the  public  activity 
of  the  ex-King,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  until  his  son’s  mar¬ 
riage,  he  exercised  a  paramount  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the 
country. 

The  secret  Convention  was  signed  at  Belgrade  by  Baron 
Herbert  and  Chedo  Mijatovitch  on  the  16/28th  June,  1881.  If 
we  glance  back  over  the  historical  happenings  of  that  period  (some 
of  them  known  all  along  to  Austria-Hungary,  but  only  recently 
revealed  to  us)  we  shall  easily  understand  both  the  character  and 
the  raison  d’Hre  of  the  treaty,  and  why  it  was  imposed  on  Servia 
at  the  time  it  was. 

It  is  known  now  that,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Austria- 
Hungary  was  compelled  to  make  a  declaration  to  Turkey  that  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  a  purely  provisional 
measure,  and  that  by  it  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey  would  not 
be  impaired.  Without  this  declaration  the  Turkish  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  without  their 
signatures  there  would  have  been  no  occupation  of  Bosnia-Hcrzc- 
govina. 

If  by  any  means  Austria-Hungary  could  have  avoided  giving 
the  required  assurance  she  would  most  certainly  have  none  so,  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  had  to  yield. 
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At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the 
harmful  effect  of  such  an  assurance  on  her  intended  policy  in  the 
two  provinces,  she  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  friends  at  the 
Congress,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Turks  that  her  pledge 
should  not  be  made  public. 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  had  finished  its  labours  the  work  of 
occupation  was  begun.  On  July  25th,  1878,  General  Philippovitch 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  and 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  troops  received  orders  to  cross 
over  into  Bosnia. 

Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  population  the  occupation  had 
to  be  carried  through  by  an  army,  and  was  only  completed  towards 
the  end  of  September,  after  two  months  of  severe  fighting.  More¬ 
over,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  troops,  and  in  consequence  of  discontent  in  Austria-Hungary 
herself,  the  original  intention  of  despatching  a  field  force  to  occupy 
Novibazar  was  abandoned. 

Hitherto  Austria  had  made  no  detailed  arrangement  with 
Turkey,  and  had  concluded  no  entente  such  as  was  foreshadowed 
in  Art.  XXV.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty. 

It  was  only  on  April  21st,  1879,  that  an  agreement  was  arrived 
at  in  virtue  of  which  Austrian  troops  marched  into  the  Sandjak, 
and  on  September  14th  established  a  garrison  at  Priepolje.  Aus¬ 
tria  was  indeed  the  upper  dog.  Having  occupied  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina  with  a  miltary  force,  she  was  in  a  strong  position,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  the  Turkish  demand  that  the  provisional 
character  of  the  occupation  should  be  mentioned  in  the  terms 
of  agreement. 

Certain  points,  however,  were  settled,  whilst  others— for 
example,  the  political  status  of  Bosnians  residing  or  travelling 
abroad — w'ere  postponed  for  future  consideration.  For  some  time 
after  the,  conclusion  of  this  Convention  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
occupied  provinces  remained  chaotic,  and  then  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  began  to  evolve  itself,  and  to  take  shape  and  form.  The 
moment  Austria-Hungary  felt  that  Bosnia  was  in  her  grip,  having 
already  squared  matters  with  Turkey,  she  turned  her  attention  to 
Servia.  She  offered  to  Servia  and  imposed  upon  her  a  secret 
treaty.  Her  object  was  to  bind  Servia  to  herself,  and  to  assure 
her  new  possessions  from  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  which 
might  he  expected  from  that  quarter.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
the  Austrian  opinion  that  Servia  had  no  rightful  claim  to  interest 
herself  in  the  affairs  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

So  keenly,  in  fact,  did  Austria  realise  the  rightfulness  of  it  that 
she  herself,  after  careful  preparation  of  the  ground,  imposed  upon 
Servia  this  special  secret  Convention. 
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King  Milan’s  reputation  had  been  almost  entirely  shattered  as 
the  result  of  war  and  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin ;  but  little  was 
needed  to  complete  his  moral  downfall,  and  to  achieve  this 
Austria  applied  herself  with  might  and  main.  The  work  was 
begun  in  earnest  after  the  signing  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  but  even 
before  that,  whilst  the  Congress  was  still  sitting,  to  be  precise, 
on  July  8th,  1878,  Austria  bound  down  Servia  to  an  agreement 
concerning  the  regulation  of  railways,  navigation,  commerce,  and 
tariff's,  and  it  was  her  intention — as  the  Viennese  professor.  Dr. 
K.  Griineberg,  observes  in  his  book,  Oesterrich-Ungarn’s  Handels- 
politische  Beziehungen  zu  den  Ldndern  an  der  untern  Donau 
(Leipzig,  1902) — to  break  ground  loicards  a  complete  amalga¬ 
mation  of  both  countries  in  one  tariff  unity.  During  the 
two  following  years  Eistitch,  who  was  then  Premier,  strove 
to  save  the  country  from  this  danger  by  concluding  commercial 
treaties  with  other  countries,  and  especially  with  England. 
Austria  replied  by  oppressing  Servia  in  every  possible  way,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1880  by  urging  forward  her  claim  to  an  exclusive 
position  in  Servian  affairs.  She  provoked  a  ministerial  crisis  and 
a  change  of  Cabinet,  and  King  Milan,  already  tottering,  fell  into 
the  trap  prepared  for  him. 

Successful  so  far,  Austria-Hungary  now  tried  other  methods. 
Immediately  after  the  change  of  Government,  she  established  in 
Servia  the  catholic  General  Union  Bank,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Bontu.  This  institution  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Liinderbank  of  Vienna.  In  January,  1881,  Austria  insisted  that 
the  loan  for  the  building  and  financing  of  railways  in  Servia,  as 
well  as  the  lottery  loan  required  to  pay  off  the  debt  remaining 
from  the  Turkish  war,  should  come  through  the  General  Union. 

The  question  was  hotly  discussed  in  the  Skupschtina,  and  was 
taken  up  eagerly  by  all  classes  of  the  people.  So  strong  was  the 
opposition  to  the  proposed  loan  that  the  whole  influence  of  the 
King,  reinforced  by  bribery  and  corruption,  barely  sufficed  to  carry 
it  through.  The  very  fact  of  this  opposition  was  used  by  Austria 
as  a  snare  for  King  Milan.  It  w^as  everywhere  represented  as  being 
anti-dynastic  in  character,  and  the  anti-dynastic  argument  was 
one  which  never  failed  to  sway  the  King.  Thus,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  the  way  to  the  secret  treaty  lay  clear  and  open.  We 
may  now  turn  to  the  document  itself. 

The  first  article  declares  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  Convention 
to  establish  and  confirm  a  perfect  friendship  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Servia ! 

The  second  article  gives  some  details  of  the  nature  of  this 
"perfect  friendship,”  as  well  as  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  treaty. 
Servia,”  it  says,  ‘‘will  tolerate  no  political,  religious,  or  other 
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intrigue  which  might  be  directed  against  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  “y  compris  la  Bosnie,  I’Herzegovine  et  le  sandjak  Novi- 
bazar.”  Austria-Hungary  accepts  the  same  obligations  towards 
Servia  and  the  dynasty,  which  latter  she  will  support  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power  to  the  end  that  it  may  endure  and  prosper  ” 

In  the  third  article  Austria-Hungary  agrees  in  advance  to 
acknowledge  Prince  Milan  as  King  if  he  should  think  it  necessary 
to  proclaim  himself  as  such,  and  promises  to  use  her  influence 
to  induce  other  Powers  to  recognise  the  title. 

In  the  fourth  article  Austria-Hungary  undertakes  to  support 
Servia  and  her  interests  with  other  European  Cabinets,  and 
Servia  on  her  part  undertakes  not  to  negotiate  with  or  conclude 
political  treaties  with  any  other  State  without  previous  agreement 
with  Austria-Hungary ,  and  further.  Scrim  promises  not  to  admit 
on  her  territory  any  foreign  armed  force,  regular  or  irregular,  not 
even  under  the  name  of  volunteers. 

The  fifth  article  affirms  mutual  friendship  and  neutrality  in  the 
event  of  war  with  a  foreign  State. 

The  sixth  article  provides  for  a  military  convention  should  mili¬ 
tary  co-operation  he  necessary. 

The  seventh  article  is  also  significant.  It  declares  that  if 
Servia  should  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  territory  on  her 
southern  frontiers,  the  Sandjak  of  Novihazar  excluded,  Austria- 
Hungary  will  not  only  make  no  objection,  hut  will  support  Senia 
with  foreign  Powers. 

****** 

This  treaty  was  to  hold  good  for  ten  years,  with  the  proviso 
that  six  months  before  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  contracting 
parties  were  to  discuss  the  question  of  renew^al  and  alteration. 
In  1881,  about  the  middle  of  October  (old  style),  Pirochanatz 
went  to  Vienna  to  try  to  modify  the  provisions  of  Article  4,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  declaration  signed  by  himself  and  Kallay, 
who  at  that  time  was  acting  for  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  In  point  of  fact,  the  declaration  made  no  real  change 
in  the  matter.  After  a  preamble  of  considerable  length,  where 
assurance  is  given  that  both  parties  remain  faithful  to  the  com¬ 
pact,  it  goes  on  to  explain  that  Servia’s  right  to  conclude  treaties, 
even  political  ones,  with  other  countries  is  not  prejudiced  in  so 
far  as  such  negotiations  or  treaties  do  not  run  counter  to  the 

letter  and  spirit  of  the  secret  agreement  of  June  Q,8th,  1881. 

«««*«» 

Before  his  abdication  King  Milan  renewed  the  secret  treaty  for 
a  period  extending  to  January  1st,  1895.  Alexander’s  coming-of- 
age  was  due  to  fall  on  August  24th,  1894,  and  it  is  evident  that 
his  father  had  this  in  view  when  giving  the  treaty  its  new  lease 
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of  life.  The  renewed  agreement  was  concluded  on  February 
9th,  1889,  and  on  March  7th  of  the  same  year  King  Milan  abdi¬ 
cated.  On  this  occasion  several  changes  were  introduced  by  the 
King,  changes  characteristic  of  his  own  attitude  and  that  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  throwing  light  on  the  real  significance  of 
certain  provisions  in  the  original  Convention.  By  the  new  second 
article  the  original  second  article  is  amplified  to  the  assurance  that 
Austria-Hungary  will  defend  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty  by  armed 
force  from  any  invasion  comirxg  from  the  direction  of  Montenegro, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the  Sandjak  of  Novibazar,  or  Turkey,  and 
that  she  will  use  her  influence  to  induce  the  Porte  to  act  with  her 
in  the  event  of  invasion  being  threatened  from  Turkish  territory. 

In  the  third  article  it  is  stated  that  the  sixth  article  of  the  old 
Convention  must  be  subject  to  the  Servian  Constitution  of  1888. 
The  sixth  article,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  provision  for  a 
military  convention  and  military  co-operation,  and  clearly  this 
had  to  be  modified  on  account  of  the  new  Constitution  where  in 
Art.  200  (Art.  199  of  the  present  Constitution)  it  is  laid  down 
that— “No  foreign  army  can  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  no  treaty  permitting  a  foreign  army  to  occupy  or  to 
pass  over  Servian  territory  is  valid  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
National  Skupschtina,  nor  can  the  Servian  army  take  service  with 
a  foreign  Power  without  the  consent  of  the  Skupschtina.” 

When  the  1888  Constitution  was  first  drafted  this  article  was 
not  so  definitely  worded,  but  only  when  it  assumed  the  form 
above  quoted  did  the  Skupschtina  agree  to  accept  the  Constitution 
as  a  whole.  During  the  discussion  the  general  uneasiness  and 
apprehension  were  greatly  intensified  by  King  Milan’s  strenuous 
efforts  to  have  the  article  retained  in  its  original  form.^ 

Article  200  of  the  Constitution  of  1888  stands  thus  in  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  secret  treaty  of  1881.  Its  present  form  is  due  to  the 
treaty,  but  it  reaeted  on  it,  and  caused  the  alteration  of  the  sixth 
article  when  the  Convention  was  renewed  on  February  9th,  1889. 
One  of  the  objects  which  Austria  had  before  her  in  drawing  up 
the  agreement  was  to  obtain  a  free  passage  to  the  south  by  way 
of  the  valley  of  the  Moravia.^  Between  the  years  1881  and  1889  this 
way  lay  conveniently  open,  but  thereafter  Austria  had  to  reckon 

(1)  In  the  original  draft  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Constitutional 
Committee,  the  following  sentence  did  not  appear:  “Nor  can  the  Servian 
army  take  service  with  a  foreign  power  without  the  consent  of  the  Skupsch¬ 
tina.” 

(2)  Cf.  the  politico-military  study,  Mazedonien,  Wien,  1905.  It  is  very 
important  in  its  l)earing  on  Austro-Hungarian  ambitions,  and  was  reprinted 
after  fir.st  appearing  in  Danzf.r’it  Armep-Zeitung.  The  editor,  commenting  on 
it  at  the  time,  stated  that  it  proceeded  from  an  PxcelUnthj  informed  military 
pen. 
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with  the  National  Skupschtina,  which,  thanks  to  the  Constitution 
of  1888,  had  become  much  more  truly  representative,  and  could 
not  easily  be  “packed”  according  to  the  wishes  of  King  and 
Cabinet. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Austria 
had  such  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  New  Constitution,  why  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle  was  necessary  to  secure  it,  and  why  it 
had  such  a  short  life.  The  connection  also  between  ex-King 
Milan’s  return  to  Belgrade  in  January,  1894,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  Constitution  of  1888  in  May  becomes  as  clear  as  day.  The 
fourth  article  of  the  secret  treaty,  as  renewed,  reveals  likewise 
interesting  changes  and  additions  :  If  Servia  faithfully  discharges 
her  obligations  Austria  promises  to  support  her  in  a  policy  of  terri¬ 
torial  increase  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Vardar,  as  far 
as  circumstances  icill  permit  Servia  so  to  do! 

Here  the  traditional  friendship  of  Austria-Hungary  towards 
Turkey  once  more  receives  classical  expression,  and  this  article, 
as  indeed  the  whole  Convention,  bears  eloquent  testimony  that 
Austria  has  not  the  very  slightest  intention  of  pressing  southwards 
towards  Salonika  1 

With  the  terms  of  the  secret  treaty  before  us,  we  can  appreciate 
more  fully  Austria’s  efforts  in  1878-9  to  draw  Servia  into  a  tariff 
union,  and  the  details  of  our  first  commercial  treaty  in  1881 
become  more  intelligible. 

How  signally  King  Milan  failed  to  grasp  the  situation  and  how 
mistaken  he  was  in  his  estimate  of  the  trend  of  Austrian  policy 
may  be  judged  from  Article  5  of  the  renew'ed  treaty,  in  w'hich 
Austria-Hungary,  at  his  desire,  undertakes  to  help  Servia  to  con¬ 
solidate  her  financial  and  economic  position  !  As  if  every  Servian 
politician  did  not  know  that  Austria-Hungary  has  been  a  constant 
and  well-nigh  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  development  of  the  country.  Pirochanatz  has  told  me  with 
grief  and  bitterness  that  Austria  systematically  obstructed  every 
step  of  his  whereby  he  sought  to  make  Servia  independent  of  the 
Landerbank,  which  at  that  time  held  the  credit  of  the  country  in 
its  hand.  Much  that  is  interesting  might  be  set  down  in  this 
connection  from  the  experience  of  later  years,  but  to  do  so  now 
would  take  us  too  far  afield. 

Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  the  secret  treaty  it 
is  impossible  to  read  aright  the  history  of  Servia  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Many  events  of  this  period  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  treaty,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  is  essential 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Servian 
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nation  and  its  successive  Governments  have  had  to  contend,  and 
the  dangers  to  which  Servia  has  been  constantly  exposed. 

To  realise  in  some  measure  what  those  difficulties  were  one  need 
only  remember  that  a  succession  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  led  the  policy  of  the  country  and  bore  the 
responsibility  of  its  affairs  without  having  knowledge  of  the  secret 
Convention  which  was  the  key  to  the  situation.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  things  could  not  go  right,  and  the  relations  between  King 
and  Cabinet,  between  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  between  King  and 
people,  were  necessarily  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  national  Servian  policy  clashed  with  the  Austrian  policy  of 
the  treaty,  and  a  fierce  and  desperate  struggle  began  which  lasted 
for  twenty  years — a  struggle  which  witnessed  an  insurrection  in 
the  country  and  the  Bulgarian  war.  Before  concluding  this  article 
let  us  pause  for  a  little  at  the  period  which  marks  the  end  of  the 
treaty.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Convention  was  due  to 
expire  towards  the  close  of  1894.  But  in  January  of  that  year 
King  Milan,  in  spite  of  a  special  law  of  exclusion,  returned  to 
Belgrade.  A  new  Government  was  selected,  three  months  later  it 
was  again  changed,  and  in  May  the  Democratic  Constitution  of 
1888  was  suspended  and  the  old  Constitution  of  1869  drawn  from 
the  dust  of  archives  and  restored  to  life.  Thus  a  veiled  absolutism 
was  established  which,  to  use  Milan’s  own  words,  put  three- 
fourths  of  the  power  of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  the  King. 

In  the  years  1896  and  1897  King  Alexander  assured  the 
Premiers,  Novakovitch  and  Simitch,  that  he  would  attempt  the 
solution  of  the  constitutional  problem;  in  other  words,  that  he 
would  proceed  to  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  1888,  which 
he  held  to  be  too  democratic,  and  abolish  the  old  Constitution  of 
1869,  reintroduced  in  1894.  When,  however,  under  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Novakovitch  and  of  Simitch,  certain  signs  of  a  national 
democratic  movement  appeared ,  ex-King  Milan  once  more  stepped 
forward.  On  leaving  Servia  for  France  in  1897 ,  King  Alexander 
declared  to  M.  Isvolsky,  then  Bussian  Minister  at  Belgrade,  that 
he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Government,  and  had  no 
reason  for  making  any  change.  Nevertheless,  on  his  return  from 
Paris,  he  dismissed  the  Simitch  Cabinet,  and  formed  the  Cabinet 
of  Dr.  Vladan  Georgevitch,  at  the  same  time  indicating  with 
much  circumstance  that  he  had  a  programme  of  State  in  con¬ 
templation.  Towards  Christmas  he  appointed  his  father,  the 
ex-King  Milan ,  to  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Servian 
Army. 

As  Commander-in-Chief,  King  Milan  afforded  Austria  an  excel¬ 
lent  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  secret 
treaty  without  the  necessity  of  its  formal  renewal ;  he  stood 
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likewise  for  the  Constitution  of  1869,  which  put  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  Article  6  of  the  1881  treaty.  The  word  was  passed 
round  among  Servian  olBcers  that  the  army  would  never  be 
required  to  fight  on  the  northern  or  western  frontiers,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  entire  work  of  the  staff  and  of  the  chief  command  was 
based  on  this  principle. 

Such,  then,  for  Servia,  were  some  of  the  consequences  of  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess 
what  the  further  consequences  will  be  of  an  annexation  to  Austria- 
Hungary  of  these  two  Serb  provinces. 

We  have  only  to  turn  to  Bismarck’s  memoirs,  written  in  the 
evening  of  his  life.  In  the  second  volume,  page  252,  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  are  to  be  read  :  “It  is  natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Danube  basin  should  feel  the  necessity  and  have  formed  the  plan 
of  extending  themselves  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy ;  the  German  Empire  has  shown  the  way 
by  which  Austria  might  succeed  in  reconciling  the  varied  political 
and  material  interests  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  space  between 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Roumania  and  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro.” 

Bismarck,  however,  has  no  desire  to  pour  out  German  blood 
and  treasure  in  aid  of  this  policy,  but  with  this  reservation  he 
offers  Austria  his  entire  support,  as  he  had  done  before  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  and  at  the  Congress  itself,  where  he  was  the 
chief  agent  in  bringing  about  the  occupation  of  Bosnia-Herze¬ 
govina.  If  there  had  been  no  Bismarck,  or  if  there  had  been  no 
such  policy  as  his,  neither  the  Convention  of  Reichstadt  nor  that 
of  Budapest  would  ever  have  come  into  being.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  defending  the  Russian  diplomacy  of  that 
period — it  is  not  defended  by  Russians  themselves — but  a  regard 
for  historical  fact  compels  us  to  state  that  of  Bismarck’s  famous 
*  mot,  “Je  .mis  Jhisse  a  Sofia,  Autrichirn  a  Bclqrade,”  the  second 
part  only  was  true.  His  policy  and  his  memoirs  are  the  proof  of 
it.^  How  Austria-Hungary  profited  and  is  profiting  we  have  seen 
in  our  study  of  the  si'cvet  treaty  and  in  the  recent  action  of 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal.  It  now  only  remains  for  Austria  to  make 
a  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  hinterland. 

Stojan  Protitch. 

M.  Stojan  Protitch,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Servian  Cabinet,  was  born 
in  1857  at  Krushevatz,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tsar  Lazar.  Completing  his 
college  career  at  Belgrade  in  1878,  he  became  editor,  in  1881,  of  the  Samou- 
prmm  (Self-government),  the  chief  organ  of  the  Radical  party.  In  May, 
188.3,  he  was  imprisoned  because  of  the  attitude  of  his  paper  towards  King 
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(1)  in  this  connection,  cf.  S.  Cforyanoff’s  important  work,  Bosphorus  ortd 
Dardanelles,  St.  Petersburg,  1907,  pp.  287-297,  302-308,  344  348. 
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and  Government.  On  emerging  in  1884  he  founded  the  Odjek  (Echo),  of 
which  ho  remained  editor  until  April,  1885,  when  ho  was  again  imprisoned 
for  the  same  otfeuco  as  before. 

lu  1887  he  resumed  his  interrupted  labours  as  the  editor  of  Odjele,  and 
a  month  later  found  himself  condemned  to  four  years’  imprisonment.  Not 
relishing  the  prospect  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  from  the  country, 
but  was  presently  able  to  return  on  the  formation  of  the  coalition  Cabinet 

ijf  llistitch  and  Velimirovitch  (Liberal-lladical),  when  he  entered  the 
Skupschtina  as  a  deputy. 

Next  year,  in  1888,  M.  Protitch  was  secretary  of  the  committee  which 
drew  up  the  new  Constitution  so  strenuously  opposed  by  King  Milan  and 
Austria.  When  the  King  abdicated  in  1889  and  the  Uadicals  returned  to 
power,  he  became  successively  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Interior, 

(Prefect  of  Belgrade,  and  Head  of  the  Revenue  Oflice.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Radical  Government  ho  continued  his  work  as  a  publicist,  and  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  leading  papers  of  his  party. 

In  1894  he  founded  the  literary  review  Delo  (Work),  was  for  some  time 
its  editor,  and  is  still  a  contributor. 

In  1899  a  would-be  assassin  attempted  to  shoot  King  Milan,  and  the  same 
night  a  number  of  Radical  leaders,  including  MM.  Paschitch  and  Protitch, 
were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  complicity.  ^I.  Protitch  was  condemned  to 
twenty  years’  imprisonment  in  chains.  Thirteen  months  later,  however, 
on  the  occasion  of  King  Alexander’s  marriage  with  Draga,  a  general  amnesty 
was  granted  to  political  prisoners,  and  he  was  released. 

Thereafter,  until  the  coup  d'etat  of  March  23rd,  1903,  he  was  Director 
of  the  State  Monopolies,  and  had  his  seat  as  deputy  in  the  Skupschtina. 
After  the  11th  of  June,  1903,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Interior,  and 
retained  this  office  during  the  three  successive  Ministries  of  Avakumovitch, 
Gruitch,  and  Paschitch. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  written  numerous  weighty  articles  in 

I  newspapers  and  periodicals  on  subjects  of  literary  and  political  interest,  and 
he  is,  moreover,  the  author  of  such  valuable  books  as  “  Macedonia  and  the 
Macedonians,”  “The  First  Year  of  the  Now  Constitution,”  “The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1869,”  Ac.  At  the  present  day  M.  Protitch  is  one  of  the  loading 
•  figures  in  the  Old  Radical  party. 
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In  the  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  I  stated 
some  of  the  facts  which  justified  me  in  asserting  that  1  know  the 
dead  return.  Those  who  read  that  article  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that,  as  the  natural  and  logical  corollary  of  that  conviction, 

I  have  opened  an  office  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  communica¬ 
tions  between  those  who  love  each  other,  but  who  are  temporarily 
divided  by  the  grave. 

This  duty  has  long  been  pressed  upon  me.  I  have  hitherto  I 
postponed  attempting  to  discharge  it  for  many  reasons,  some  of 
which  no  longer  exist.  I  dare  no  longer  delay  making  experi¬ 
ment  in  order  to  settle  in  simple  practical  fashion ,  whether  or  not 
those  who,  from  the  Other  Side  assure  us  that  such  communica¬ 
tions  can  be  established  between  their  world  and  ours,  can  make 
good  their  promises. 

On  April  24th  I  opened  a  Bureau  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  bridge  the  abyss  between  the  Two  Worlds.  It  is 
established  in  my  old  office  at  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
London,  and  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Friend  on  the 
Other  Side  who,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been  urging  me  to 
allow  her  the  opportunity  of  making  good  her  words. 

Those  to  whom  the  conception  of  the  close  and  constant  com¬ 
munication  between  the  incarnate  and  discarnate  halves  of  the 
human  race  is  new  and  strange  will  naturally  regard  this 
announcement  with  amazement.  But  to  those  who  know  that 
such  communications  do  take  place,  the  creating  of  such  a  Bureau 
will  seem  so  obvious  and  proper  that  the  only  ground  for  amaze¬ 
ment  will  be  that  it  had  not  been  established  fifty  years  since. 

The  experiment,  of  course,  may  fail.  But  it  would  be  both 
cowardly  and  inconsequent  not  to  put  the  matter  to  the  proof. 
Before  entering  into  detail  as  to  the  working  of  the  Bureau,  I 
will  set  forth  the  general  scheme  of  Exploration  in  which  it  will 
be  an  integral  if  not  a  fundamental  factor. 
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I. — The  Land  to  he  Explored. 

In  his  latest  book,  The  Coming  Science,  Mr.  Hereward  Carring¬ 
ton  says  : — 

“  There  is  no  more  fascinating  field  than  the  Borderland  of  the 
Unknown,  the  dim,  obscure  region  that  lies  between  mind  and 
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matter.  The  phenomena  presented  for  our  consideration  are  the 
most  vital  that  can  ever  be  discussed,  while  the  immense  signifi¬ 
cance  of  their  interpretation  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  think  and 
reflect  at  all.  .  .  .  Upon  the  outcome  of  this  investigation  may 
be  said  to  hang  the  whole  future  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race.” 

Mr.  Carrington  does  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
coming  science,  “the  Science  of  the  Coming  Century.” 

But  while  the  exploration  of  the  barren,  uninhabited,  and 
remote  regions  that  lie  around  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  poles 
have  attracted  and  continue  to  attract  the  fascinated  interest  of 
mankind,  how  few  and  how  fitful  the  endeavours,  and  how  meagre 
the  resources  of  those  who  seek  to  explore  the  mysterious  realm, 
so  near  and  yet  so  far,  that  lies  on  the  other  side  of  Death  ! 

I  am,  however,  not  without  a  confident  hope  that  when  once  the 
work  of  exploration  is  commenced  in  businesslike  fashion,  it  will 
command  the  resources  needed  to  equip  the  explorers  who  are 
competent  to  take  part  in  the  investigation. 

I  postulate  as  a  starting  point  that  there  is  another  world  lying 
close  to  the  world  of  which  we  are  cognisant  by  our  bodily  senses, 
that  into  this  world  our  souls  pass  at  death,  and  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  communicate  with  the  disembodied  intelligences  which 
inhabit  that  world.  I  admit,  of  course,  that  there  may  be  no 
foundation  for  these  assumptions.  There  may  be  no  other  world, 
we  may  have  no  souls,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  communicate 
with  the  disembodied  dead.  I  do  not  dogmatise.  I  merely  put 
forward  the  above  postulate  as  a  working  hypothesis  constructed 
to  account  for  various  facts  which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  disputable. 

A  working  hypothesis — even  if  mistaken — based  upon  accurately 
observed  phenomena  is  often  a  key  to  the  discovery  of  other  pheno¬ 
mena  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped  observation. 

We  enter  upon  our  journey  of  exploration  with  an  open  mind. 
Whatever  working  hypothesis  we  may  adopt  from  time  to  time, 
it  is  only  a  provisional  makeshift,  which  we  shall  drop  the 
moment  any  hypothesis  is  forthcoming,  that  furnishes  a  better 
explanation  of  the  facts.  Of  one  thing  only  shall  we  be  intolerant, 
viz.,  the  assumption  that  anyone  knows  everything  about  any¬ 
thing,  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  his  refusing  to  admit 
the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses  because  it  runs  counter  to  his 
assertion.  This  is  the  very  extremity  of  insufferable  insolence. 
The  dogmatism  of  materialism,  equally  with  the  dogmatism  of 
theologians,  obstructs  the  calm,  clear  vision  of  the  open  mind  on 
the  look-out  for  facts.  The  search  for  facts,  and  ever  more  facts, 
the  careful  and  accurate  observation  and  scrupulous  record  of 
phenomena,  these  essentials  of  every  explorer  of  the  surface  of 
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this  pluiiet  are  not  less  essential  in  the  exploration  of  the  other 
world. 


II. — Our  Guides  in  the  Exploration.  | 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  children  of  men  were  born  with  I 
closed  eyes,  and  that  the  whole  race  lived  and  died  without  ever  ' 
being  able  to  raise  an  eyelid.  Men  would  under  these  conditions 
have  lived  in  a  four-sense  world.  The  classic  instance  of  Helen 
Keller,  born  blind  and  deaf,  shows  that  existence  is  possible,  even 
for  those  who  live  in  a  three-sense  world.  Mankind  would  have 
adapted  itself  to  its  conditions.  Smell,  touch,  taste,  and  hearing 
would  have  enabled  them  to  evolve  some  kind  of  a  civilisation, 
even  though  they  lived  in  the  perpetual  darkness  of  those  on 
whose  optic  nerve  the  light  rays  never  fall. 

Suppose  further,  that  somehow,  somewhere,  somewhen,  among 
the  myriad  dwellers  on  this  planet,  some  men  or  women  at 
intervals  of  a  generation,  of  a  century,  or  of  a  millennium,  con¬ 
trived  to  raise  their  eyelids  and  see.  How  could  they  describe 
what  they  saw  to  men  who  could  hear,  touch,  taste,  and  smell, 
but  who  could  not  see?  If  they  made  the  attempt  they  would 
expose  themselves  to  ridicule  always,  to  persecution  often.  For 
they  would  deny  that  the  world  was  dark ,  or  that  the  surface  of 
the  earth  was  the  entire  universe.  They  would  proclaim  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world,  radiant  and  glorious,  sublime  and  in¬ 
finite,  beyond  the  loftiest  imaginings  of  the  closed-eye  race.  liin 
if  asked  where  it  was,  they  could  only  declare  that  it  was  all 
around  them.  Not  another  world,  but  the  same  world,  revealed 
in  a  new  and  entrancing  aspect.  “Where  is  it?”  the  scollers 
would  sneer,  “this  new  w'orld  of  which  you  speak?  Can  we  hear 
it  ?  Can  we  touch  it  ?  Can  w^e  smell  it  ?  Can  we  taste  it  ?  You 
admit  that  we  can  do  none  of  these  things.  Then  how  can  you 
expect  us  to  believe  that  it  exists?  Verily,  all  the  law's  of  science 
and  all  the  canons  of  our  most  sacred  religion  compel  us  to  pro¬ 
claim  you  as  an  impudent  liar  or  a  poor,  deluded  lunatic,  if  indeed 
we  ought  not  to  put  you  to  death  as  an  impious  blasphemer  !  ” 

Yet  all  the  while  these  arrogant  sciolists  of  the  four-sense  world 
would  be  warmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whose  existence  they 
denied,  and  would  be  spending  their  lives  among  the  flowers 
whose  fragrance  they  enjoyed,  but  whose  glorious  colours  they 
could  not  see. 

And  it  is  possible  that  after  they  had  killed  a  few,  and  impris¬ 
oned  many  of  the  men  of  the  opened  eyes,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  silence  the  rest  by  scornful  ridicule  and  abuse,  the  time  might 
come  when,  here  and  there,  a  few  of  the  men  of  the  closed  lids 
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would  begin  to  admit  that,  after  all,  there  “may  be  something  in 
it.”  Shakespeare’s  hackneyed  tag:  — 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy, 

would  be  trotted  out  again  to  justify  a  timid  and  tentative  inquiry 
from  the  men  of  the  opened  eyes  for  some  information  as  to  the 
world  of  light  and  colour  in  the  midst  of  which  they  said  they 
were  living.  It  would  probably  take  a  hundred  years  before  the 
knowledge  of  the  hve-sense  world  would  penetrate  to  the  con- 
I  sciousuess  of  the  men  of  the  closed  lids. 

We  who  live  in  a  fifth-sense  world  are  very  much  in  the  same 
iwsition  to-day  towards  those  from  whose  eyes  the  veil  has  dropped 
which  conceals  from  them  the  six-sense  world  into  which  we 
pass  at  death.  There  are  many  such  persons  living  in  our  midst. 
They  are  silent  for  the  most  part,  fearing  ridicule  or  persecution. 
But  they  exist.  While  living  in  this  world  they  also  live  in  the 
world  which  lies  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  five  senses.  When 
they  reveal  themselves  they  have  many  names  :  psychics,  sensi¬ 
tives,  mediums,  clairvoyants,  all  of  which  are  aliases  for  the  one 
distinctive  title  of  the  see-er — the  Man  of  the  Opened  Eyes.  The 
Man  who  Sees. 

If  wo  would  explore  the  Other  World  we  must  take  as  guides, 
as  pilots  across  the  uncharted  ocean,  those  who  have  been  in 
that  world,  nay,  who  live  in  it  even  now%  and  who  arc  in  more 
or  less  constant  communication  with  those  who  have  left  our 
world.  On  our  voyages  of  discovery  and  exploration  the  first 
indispensable  thing  is  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Men  of  the 
Opened  Eyes. 

III. — The  Whereabouts  of  the  Other  World. 

Columbus  thought  that  he  would  reach  India  by  sailing  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  grave  is  our  Atlantic,  the  unbridged  sea  that 
stretches  to  the  far  horizon  in  every  direction.  Columbus  steered 
west.  The  mediaeval  notion  was  that  heaven  lay  above  us  in  the 
firmament,  and  hell  below  us  in  the  depths.  But  now  we  know 
that  we  neither  go  up  nor  down,  nor  do  we  journey  north  nor 
south,  nor  east  nor  west,  to  reach  that  “undiscovered  country 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.” 

For,  according  to  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  been  there 
and  have  described  what  they  have  discovered  of  life  on  the  Other 
Side— after  all,  it  is  not  another  side  or  another  world — but  is  in 
very  truth  a  world  existing  in  and  alongside  of  the  actual  world 
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of  things  which  we  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  handle.  When 
our  children  die  they  do  not  depart  to  a  distant,  unapproachable 
place.  The  little  ones  do  not  go  away.  The  world  into  which 
they  pass  is  with  us  here  and  now,  just  as  the  colour  and  light 
world  of  the  man  who  opened  his  eyelids  was  the  same  world  as 
that  dark  world  in  which  the  closed-lidded  men  lived. 

As  the  boy  of  a  dear  friend  of  mine  wrote  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  his  sorrowing  mother  : — 

“Can’t  you  understand?  None  of  us  have  gone  away.  There 
is  here.” 

Exactly  so  would  the  fifth-sense  man  of  the  opened  eyes  reply 
to  the  four-sense  men  who  asked  him  to  tell  them  where  lay  the 
world  of  sight  and  colour.  “It  lies  all  around  you.  I  have  all 
that  you  have,  without  the  darkness  and  the  gloom.  I  am  in 
the  same  world,  I  am  living  side  by  side  with  you,  only  I  see 
things  you  don’t  see. 

The  men  of  the  opened  lids  live,  more  or  less,  in  the  same 
world — the  sixth-sense  w'orld  into  which  all  men  pass  at  death. 
Many  enjoy  already  many  of  the  same  privileges  and  extended 
powers  which  the  disembodied  dead  possess.  The  first  thing 
that  my  dear  friend  Julia  told  me  that  struck  her  after  her  death 
when  she  went  out  from  her  death  chamber  was  that  everything 
was  exactly  as  she  had  seen  it  before,  only  “the  streets  were  full 
of  spirits.” 

The  men  of  the  opened  eyes  do  not  wait  till  death  to  see  the 
“streets  full  of  spirits.”  The  normal  clairvoyant  is  constantly 
seeing  spirits,  and,  as  Julia  said,  “they  seem  to  bo  just  like 
ourselves.” 

Those  who  have  been  born  again  into  the  new  life  of  which 
the  grave  is  the  portal,  possess  not  only  the  faculty  of  seeing 
spirits  ;  they  also  enjoy  the  faculty  of  travelling  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought.  They  are  where  they  think  themselves  to  be.  This 
faculty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  disembodied.  A 
popular  Scottish  novelist  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  she 
had  only  to  sit  quietly  in  a  chair  for  a  few  minutes,  and  she 
could  think  herself  into  any  place  she  wished  to  visit.  Her  body 
remained  in  the  chair,  but  her  perceptive  intelligence  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  She  told  me  that  before  writing  her  last  novel,  the  scene 
of  which  was  laid  in  South  America ,  she  thought  herself  into  the 
market  square  of  Valparaiso,  and  carefully  noted  everything  and 
everybody,  laying  in  as  much  local  colour  as  she  needed.  When 
her  story  was  published  she  was  congratulated  by  South  Americans 
upon  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  her  description  of  their  scenery, 
their  cities,  and  their  people.  Nothing  would  convince  them 
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but  that  she  had  been  there.  And  so  in  truth  she  had.  But  she 
did  not  carry  her  physical  apparatus  across  the  Atlantic. 

Another  faculty  is  possessed  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Beyond, 
and  that  is  the  ability  to  read  past  events  and  to  foresee  much 
that  will  happen  in  the  future.  The  capacity  to  recall  the  past 
so  that  the  events  of  long  ago  are  as  vividly  enacted  before  the 
eyes  as  if  you  were  looking  at  a  cinematograph  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  all  psychic  gifts.  Professor  Denton’s  story 
of  his  stable-boy  who,  being  given  a  bit  of  a  burnt  bean  wrapped 
up  in  paper,  which  had  been  brought  from  Herculaneum,  saw 
the  whole  stupendous  tragedy  of  the  destruction  of  the  doomed 
cities  unfold  itself  before  his  eyes  is  a  well-known  instance  of  this 
capacity.  It  is  called  psychometry.  The  capacity  to  foresee 
what  is  to  happen  is  rarer.  The  disembodied  only  possess  it  to  a 
limited  extent.  But  even  those  who  are  still  in  their  bodies  are 
occasionally  vouchsafed  glimpses  into  futurity. 

The  ability  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Beyond  to  directly  convey 
their  thought  without  resorting  to  the  machinery  of  speech  or 
of  writing  is  also  shared  by  many  who  are  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  So  we  might  go  on.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate 
my  point — that  the  Other  World  into  which  we  pass  at  death  is 
no  far-distant,  unapproachable  place.  Jesus  taught,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  within  you.  It  is  not  less  true,  if  the  men  of  the 
opened  eyes  may  be  believed,  that  the  other  world  is  all  around 
us.  It  is  the  same  w^orld.  “There  is  here.”  Only  a  veil  will  be 
removed  from  our  eyes.  Our  eyes  will  be  unbandaged  by  the 
Angel  of  Death,  and  we  shall  all  live  in  the  sixth-sense  world  in 
which  many  of  us  are  living  now. 

IV. — How  to  Explore  the  Other  World. 

If  these  things  be  so,  if  the  Other  World  is  in  very  truth  our 
world,  and  if  there  are  those  who,  being  on  this  side  Death,  do 
already  habitually  dwell  on  the  other  side,  what  is  more  simple 
and  more  obvious  than  to  interrogate  these  favoured  mortals  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  world  it  is  in  which  they  spend  so  much  of 
their  time.  It  seems  like  the  familiar*  story  of  the  egg  ,of 
Columbus.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  it  stand  on  one  end  when 
you  have  been  shown  how  to  do  it.  The  only  wonder  is  that 
no  one  thought  of  the  solution  before  Columbus  tried  his  hand. 

But  here  we  are  confronted  by  a  difficulty.  No  one  will  accept 
the  evidence  of  anyone  whom  he  or  she  does  not  know.  Second¬ 
hand  testimony  they  dismiss.  They  must  have  everything  at 
first-hand,  excepting,  of  course,  all  scientific  knowledge  about 
everything,  from  the  number  of  the  stars  to  the  constitution  of 
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the  atom.  It  is  true  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge  upon  which  we  order  our  lives  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  comes  to  us  second-hand,  if  not  a  hundredth-hand. 
But  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  Other  Side,  on  that  no 
second-hand  testimony  will  suffice. 

It  is  necessary  to  convince  the  ordinary  man  that  there  is  such 
a  place  as  Africa  or  Australia,  that  he  should  either  go  there 
himself,  or  that  he  should  hear  from  someone  whom  he  knows 
that  he  has  been  there,  and  that  the  atlas  and  the  geography  can 
be  relied  upon.  So  with  regard  to  life  after  death,  it  is  necessary 
either  that  the  ordinary  man  should  visit  the  Other  Side  before 
death,  which  he  can  only  do  if  his  eyes  have  been  opened,  or  he 
must  be  put  in  communication  with  someone  whom  he  knows 
who  is  actually  living  upon  the  Other  Side.  It  was  to  secure 
this  object  that  my  friend  Julia  proposed  the  opening  of  a  Bureau 
of  Communication  between  this  world  and  the  next. 

It  is  nearly  fourteen  years  since  she  wrote,  after  being  two 
years  on  the  Other  Side  : — 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  can  help  me  at  all  in  a  matter  in  which  I  am  much 
interested.  I  have  long  wanted  to  establish  a  place  where  those  who  have 
passed  over  could  communicate  with  the  loved  ones  behind.  At  present 
the  w'orld  is  full  of  spirits  longing  to  speak  to  those  from  whom  they  have 
been  parted.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle.  On  your  side,  souls  full  of  anguish 
for  bereavement;  on  this  side,  souls  full  of  sadness  because  they  cannot 
communicate  with  those  whom  they  love.  What  can  be  done  to  bring  these 
sombre,  sorrow-laden  souls  together? 

What  is  wanted  is  a  Bureau  of  Communication  between  the  two  sides. 
Could  you  not  establish  some  such  sort  of  office  with  one  or  more  trust¬ 
worthy  mediums?  If  only  it  were  to  enable  the  sorrowing  on  the  earth  to 
know,  if  only  for  once,  that  their  so-called  dead  live  nearer  than  ever  before, 
it  would  help  to  dry  many  a  tear  and  soothe  many  a  sorrow.  I  think  you 
could  count  upon  the  eager  co-operation  of  all  on  this  side. 

We  on  this  side  are  full  of  joy  at  the  hope  of  this  coming  to  pass.  Imagine 
how  grieved  we  must  be  to  see  so  many  whom  we  love,  sorrowing  without 
hope,,  when  those  for  whom  they  sorrow  are  trying  in  vain  every  means 
to  make  them  conscious  of  their  presence.  And  many  also  are  racked  with 
agony,  imagining  that  their  loved  ones  are  lost  in  hell,  when,  in  reality, 
they  have  been  found  in  the  all-embracing  arms  of  the  Love  of  God.  See 
what  can  be  done.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  there  is  to  do.  For 
it  brings  with  it  the  trump  of  the  Archangel,  wdien  those  that  were  in 
their  graves  shall  awake  and  walk  forth  once  more  among  men. 

For  a  dozen  years  and  more  I  was  unable  to  do  anything  to 
carry  out  this  suggestion.  As  recently  as  1905  I  wrote  :  — 

I  have  been  willing,  but  I  have  not  felt  the  imperious  call  which  impels 
me  to  thrust  aside  all  obstacles  and  say  it  must  be  done.  I  am  a  public 
man,  immersed  in  public  alTairs,  and  I  have  felt  that  call  in  relation  to 
mundane  things,  which  left  me  neither  means  nor  leisure  to  attempt  to 
found  the  Bureau. 
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Now,  however,  I  find  myself  in  a  position  to  make  the  attempt. 
But  before  explaining  how  I  hope  to  work  the  Bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  Other  Side,  I  had  better  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  identity  of  Julia,  and  my  reasons  for  accepting 
her  authority. 

V. — The  Personality  of  Julia. 

Julia  was  the  first  name  of  Miss  Julia  A.  Ames,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Union  Signal  of  Chicago,  the  organ  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  She  was  of  New 
England  stock,  born  in  Illinois  in  1860.  When  she  visited 
Europe  in  1890,  she  called  upon  me  both  going  to  and  coming 
from  the  Continent,  and  we  became  good  friends.  She  returned 
to  America,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  she  fell  ill 
at  Boston,  and  died  in  the  hospital  there. 

Like  many  another  pious  soul.  Miss  Ames  had  made  a  pact 
with  her  dearest  friend  w-ho  had  been  as  a  sister  for  years,  that 
if  she  could  she  would  return  from  the  Other  Side  and  manifest 
herself  in  order  to  afford  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul 
after  death  and  its  ability  to  communicate  with  survivors.  Many 
have  made  that  pact.  Few  have  kept  it.  Miss  Ames  was  one 
of  the  few.  She  kept  it  twice  over,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
I  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  castle  where  her  apparition  had 
been  seen.  As  my  hand  was  then  beginning  to  write  auto¬ 
matically,  I  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Miss  Ames,  and  she  has 
used  it  as  her  own  ever  since. 

The  evidence  that  convinced  me  as  to  the  identity  of  Julia 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — (1)  Internal ;  (2)  external. 

The  internal  evidence  may  be  briefly  summarised  under  six 
heads  :  — 

(1)  The  beginning  of  the  communications  as  above  described. 
(2)  The  giving  of  a  test  in  the  first  message  of  an  affectionate 
soubriquet  bestowed  by  her  on  her  death-bed,  which  was  known 
to  her  friend  but  unknown  to  me.  (3)  The  minute  description 
of  an  incident  which  had  occurred  in  or  about  1885,  of  w'hich 
I  had  never  heard,  and  wdiich  her  friend  herself  had  entirely 
forgotten  until  her  memory  was  revived  by  the  mention  of  details 
of  place  and  time,  which  w^ere  quite  unknown  to  me.  (4)  The 
writing  down  with  my  hand  of  names,  Christian  and  surnames, 
entirely  unknowm  to  me,  who  were  her  friends  in  her  native  land. 
(5)  The  intense  personal  and  affectionate  interest  taken  by  the 
user  of  my  hand  in  persons  and  movements  in  which  my  interest 
was  by  no  means  so  deep  as  was  Julia’s.  (6)  The  strongly 
ninrk('d  and  unvarying  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writing  of 
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these  letters,  which  is  certainly  not  my  own,  is,  I  am  afraid,  in 
many  respects  very  superior  to  my  own.  The  external  evidence 
falls  under  six  heads  also,  viz  : — (1)  That  strangers  who  had 
never  heard  of  her  existence  have  described  her  as  standing  near 
me  when  my  automatic  hand  was  writing.  (2)  That  several  of 
them  have  not  only  described  her,  but  have  given  her  name.  (3) 
That  one  here  and  one  in  her  native  land  have  also  given  her 
surname,  which  I  had  refrained  from  publishing,  and  which  I 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  telepath  to  the  minds  of  other 
mediums.  (4)  That  in  one  case  the  seer  picked  Julia’s  portrait 
out  of  a  score,  from  which  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it, 
and  identified  it  as  “the  lady  who  writes  with  me.”  (5)  That  in 
another  case  details  were  given  in  the  description  by  the  seer 
which  I  believed,  and  asserted,  were  mistaken,  but  which,  on 
reference  to  her  more  intimate  friends,  were  admitted  to  be  correct. 
(6)  That,  by  arrangement,  Julia  has  kept  appointments  with 
seers  at  great  distances  from  me. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  my  own  son  and  other 
friends  who  have  passed  beyond,  who  have  borne  uniform  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  reality  and  the  delightful  personality  of  Julia. 

VI. — How  the  Bureau  teill  he  Worked. 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one.  The  proposal  to  construct  a 
bridge  across  the  abyss  will  stagger  most  people  by  its  audacity. 
Some  will  regard  it  as  profane.  But  all  those  who  have  taken 
any  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of  psychical  research  will 
admit  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  such  an  enterprise  ought  to 
be  taken  in  hand  by  serious  investigators,  and  resolutely  prose¬ 
cuted  to  its  final  conclusion. 

The  only  question  is  what  are  the  facts?  Can  we  or  can  we 
not  organise  such  a  service  of  trustworthy  persons  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened,  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the  pioneers  who 
are  endeavouring  to  build  the  bridge  between  the  living  and  the 
dead? 

I  think  that  with  patience  and  perseverance  it  can  be  done. 
Julia,  who  fifteen  years  ago  first  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  open¬ 
ing  such  a  Bureau  of  Intercommunication,  has  now  undertaken 
to  direct  its  operations  from  day  to  day. 

It  may  amaze  some  people  that  I  should  thus  gravely  write  of 
the  possibility  of  opening  an  office  in  the  heart  of  a  great  capital 
which  can  only  succeed — if  it  succeed — by  the  constant,  conscious 
direction  of  the  invisible  Intelligence  of  a  human  being  who  died 
and  was  buried  seventeen  years  ago.  But  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  modern  spiritualism,  there  is 
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nothing  incredible  in  this.  Certainly  I  should  not  dream  of 
undertaking  a  duty  so  onerous,  entailing  such  certainty  of  ridicule 
and  abuse,  were  I  not  firmly  convinced  that  w'c  can  confidently 

!  depend  upon  the  businesslike  co-operation  of  those  on  the  Other 
Side. 

Before  allowing  the  Invisible  Director  of  the  proposed  Bureau 

I  to  set  forth  the  salient  lines  upon  which  the  Bureau  should 
function,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  fundamental  hypothesis  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  practical  fashion  in  which  this  is  to  be 
applied.  I  believe  that  when  our  friends  and  relatives  die  they 
are  merely  liberated  from  their  mortal  bodies.  They  go  on  living, 

!  without  losing  their  sense  of  personality.  In  some  cases  after 
death  there  is  unconsciousness  which  lasts  for  some  time.  But  in 
most  cases  the  dead  are  very  much  more  alive  than  they  w'ere 
before  they  ceased  to  breathe,  and  usually  whenever  they  loved 
much  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  comfort  their  sorrowing 
friends  by  assurances  of  their  welfare  and  of  their  continued 

i  existence. 

That  is  the  hypothesis.  The  Bureau  proposes  to  act  upon  it 
as  follows  ; — A  Directory  of  competent  Sensitives,  a  muster  roll 
of  those  whose  eyes  are  opened,  will  be  compiled  after  careful  and 
continued  investigation,  test,  and  experiment.  When  anyone 
who  has  lost  a  beloved  friend  or  relative  wishes  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  he  can  communicate  with  him,  and  applies  to  the 
Bureau,  he  will  bo  informed  of  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
such  an  attempt  can  be  made.  Should  he  assent,  the  sanction 
of  the  Director  must  then  be  obtained.  It  will  he  refused  to  all 
who  do  not  seek  to  hear  from  those  whom  they  hare  loved  and  lost. 
On  this  point  Julia  is  very  positive.  She  writes  :  — 

1^  The  watchword  of  the  Bureau  is  to  help  those  who  love  to  find  each  other 

again  after  the  change  called  death.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  Bead  Letter  Office, 
in  which  missing  messages  will  be  sorted  out  and  ro-delivercd.  Where  there 
are  no  messages  of  love  and  of  longing  from  either  side,  there  is  no  place  for 
its  work.  Or  the  officer  at  the  Bureau  may  also  be  compared  to  a  kind- 
hearted  policeman  who  exerts  himself  to  find  a  child  lost  in  the  crowd  and 
restores  it  to  its  sorrowing  mother.  When  he  has  brought  them  together 
:  his  work  is  done.  There  will  be  a  constant  temptation  to  transcend  this 

i  function  and  to  constitute  the  Bureau  a  centre  for  the  exploration  of  the 

'  Other  World.  To  yield  to  this  would  bo  fatal.  Not  that  I  have  any  objection 

I  to  such  exploration.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  and  most  important 

outcome  of  your  work.  But  the  Bureau,  my  Bureau,  must  not  undertake 
it.  It  must  confine  itself  to  its  first  duty,  the  building  of  the  bridge,  the 
re-linking  of  broken  ties,  the  establishing  of  communication  between  the 
bereaved. 

When  the  Director  has  approved,  and  the  applicant  has  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau,  the  experiment  will 
begin.  Accompanied  by  a  stenographer,  sworn  to  secrecy,  the 
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applicant  will  bo  sent  in  succession  to  three  Sensitives  of  proved 
integrity  but  of  differing  gifts.  The  first  might  be  a  natural 
clairvoyant,  the  second  a  trance  medium,  the  third  an  automatic 
writer.  The  sittings  would  be  held  apart.  No  communication 
would  be  allowed  between  the  mediums.  The  stenographer  would 
report  every  word  spoken  on  either  side.  The  stenographic  report 
would  be  submitted  to  the  applicant  for  confirmation  or  otherwise 
of  the  accuracy  of  its  contents,  and  an  attestation  of  the  success 
or  failure  with  which  the  Sensitives  had  been  able  to  obtain  com¬ 
munications  which  could  be  recognised  as  coming  from  the 
deceased.  If  in  only  10  per  cent,  of  such  cases  the  applicant  were 
convinced  that  he  had  obtained  authentic  communications  from 
beyond  the  grave,  the  experiment  w'ould  surely  be  worth  tryiufr. 
But  judging  from  preliminary  experimental  tests,  the  proportion 
would  be  much  greater  than  10  per  cent. 

VII. — Developments  of  the  Bureau. 

Julia’s  Bureau,  as  she  is  never  weary  of  repeating,  must  stick 
to  its  own  proper  business,  w^hich  is  that  of  putting  those'  who 
love  into  communication  after  they  have  been  severed  for  a  time 
by  the  change  called  death.  But  out  of  this  will  spring  a  vast 
series  of  new  developments.  For  instance,  Julia  writes  :  — 

Outside,  but  growing  from  the  Bureau,  there  will  be  the  Exploration 
Bureau,  for  the  record  and  the  compilation  and  the  comparison  of  facts 
of  our  life  on  the  other  side,  which  demands  men  of  encyclopaedic  grasp  of 
mind,  of  catholic  sympathy,  and  of  piercing  insight.  And  directly  springing 
from  the  work  of  the  Exploration  Bureau  there  will  come  what  is  the  most 
important  of  all — the  Bureau  for  the  study  of  the  inter-relation  of  the  Two 
Worlds.  How  does  your  life  on  earth  mould  your  life  here?  How  do  we 
on  this  side  influence  you?  How  can  the  influence  of  the  good  spirits 
called  ministering  angels  be  made  more  potent  and  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  diminished? 

Here  indeed  is  a  field  wide  and  fertile  enough  to  demand  the 
energies  of  innumerable  workers. 

It  will  be  Julia’s  Bureau,  not  mine,  although,  of  course,  1 
accept  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  her  directions  are  carried 
out.  The  staff  at  first  will  be  small,  consisting  of  a  sub-din'ctor. 
with  stenographer  and  archivist.  It  will  be  in  constant  toiicli 
with  psychics,  or  those  w^ho  possess  the  sixth  sense,  and  it  will 
search  for  the  most  gifted  of  those  Sensitives  as  for  hid  treasures. 
In  the  beginning  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  deal 
thoroughly  wdth  cases  w'hich,  in  Julia’s  judgment,  are  suitable  fur 
submitting  to  the  threefold  tost.  It  will  be  bettor  to  do  half-a- 
dozen  cases  thoroughly  with  careful  record  of  both  successes  and 
failures  rather  than  to  scramble  through  a  hundred  cases. 
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I  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  the  attempt 
if  Julia  had  not  assured  me  that  she  will  personally  decide  which 
cases  the  Bureau  shall  take  in  hand. 

Those  who  believe  that  Julia  is  only  a  phase  of  my  subconscious¬ 
ness  will  be  puzzled  to  explain  how  it  is  that  she  communicates 
with  equal  ease  through  me  or  through  two  or  three  other  Sensi¬ 
tives.  For  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Bureau  my  personal 
attendance  will  not  be  necessary.  Nor  is  Julia  alone.  Many 
others  are  actively  co-operating  with  her  in  this  effort  to 
bridge  the  abyss.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  assurances 
and  communications  received  from  the  Other  Side,  both  my  son 
and  ]Mr.  Myers  are  actively  interested  in  making  this  Bureau  a 
success. 

I  shall  be  exti'emely  glad  to  hear  from  any  Sensitives  whose 
eyelids  are  op(‘ned,  who  sympathise  and  arc  willing  to  help  in  this 
work.  Nor  shall  I  be  less  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  are  person¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  quest  and  are  willing  to  aid  me  in  this  great 
emprise. 

If  it  fails  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  earnest  and  sincere  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  both  sides.  But  if  it  succeeds - ! 

W.  T.  Stead. 


IN  MADAME  BOVAKY’S  COUNTBY. 


I. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  when  1  was  a  little  girl,  a  chemist’s  shop 
still  stood  near  the  church  of  Saint-Patrice  at  Eouen.  The 
narrow  street  and  the  low  windows  allowed  but  a  meagre  light  to 
fall  into  the  shop.  Behind  the  counter,  at  the  back,  there  some¬ 
times  sat  a  lady. 

A  mystery  surrounded  her  and  made  her  seem  delightfully 
important  to  my  eyes.  Why  did  people  talk  of  her  with 
low’ered  voices?  Why  did  they  not  speak  of  her  by  the  name 
which  I  spelt  in  great  gold  letters  on  the  chemist’s  door?  In  the 
darkness  in  which  childhood  gropes  its  way,  mystery  is  all- 
powerful  ;  it  is  the  first  bright  ray  that  guides  us  towards  reality. 

Sometimes,  we  would  go  to  the  chemist’s  after  mass;  and  I 
secretly  longed  to  catch  sight  of  the  lady,  who  almost  always  made 
some  excuse  to  run  away  at  the  sound  of  the  shop-bell.  Once  only, 
when  a  number  of  people  were  waiting  to  be  served,  did  she 
attend  to  our  purchase  herself. 

With  her  long,  slim  hands,  on  which  shone  a  plain  gold  ring, 
she  took  tho  stick  of  red  sealing-wax  and,  going  to  a  candle, 
daintily  folded  the  white  paper  in  order  to  seal  its  two  points. 
Beside  the  flame,  which  the  daylight  caused  to  seem  opaque,  her 
white  hands  became  quite  pink  and  edged  with  light.  She  saw 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  her  slightest  movements ;  then  she  smiled 
and,  stooping,  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

That  day,  when  we  came  home,  I  heard  my  mother  say  : 

“We  saw  Madame  Bovary’s  daughter.” 

II. 

A  little  later,  because  my  attention  had  been  roused  by  the 
name  of  Bovary,  Flaubert’s  novel  was  the  first  to  stray  into  my 
innocent  hands.  The  governess  who  imprudently  exposed  it  to 
my  curiosity  had,  from  modesty,  folded  back  a  few  pages  here 
and  there.  Without  knowing  them,  I  could  hardly  understand 
the  misfortunes  and  the  loves  of  Emma  Bovary ;  and  yet  I  took 
a  great  pleasure  in  not  knowing  them,  not  that  I  was  guided  by 
any  precocious  virtue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  was  more 
difficult  to  obey  than  to  disobey.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  pride 
of  children,  who  often  possess  a  charming  sense  of  dignity. 

I  did  not  open  the  forbidden  pages,  which  doubtless  concealed 
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all  the  secrets  prohibited  to  my  young  perceptions;  but,  after¬ 
wards,  when  we  passed  down  the  little  dark  street  and  I  saw  the 
lady  with  the  long  white  hands  through  the  window  of  the 
chemist’s  shop,  I  recalled  with  anguish  the  sentence  with  which 
Flaubert’s  wonderful  story  ends  : 

When  everything  was  sold,  there  remained  twelve  francs  seventy-five 
centimes,  which  served  to  pay  Mile,  Bovary ’s  journey  to  her  grandmother. 
The  good  woman  died  the  same  year;  as  old  Rouault  was  paralysed,  an 
aunt  took  charge  of  the  child.  This  aunt  is  not  well  off  and  sends  her  to 
a  cotton-mill  to  earn  her  living. 


I  We  have  been  to  Madame  Bovary’s  village  for  memories  of 
her  who  lent  it  her  beauty  and  her  poor  little  romantic,  provincial 
soul. 

We  make  an  early  start ;  the  day  promises  to  be  fine ;  and  an 
unexpected  line  of  Malherbe,  our  proud  and  mighty  old  Norman 
I  poet,  sings  in  our  minds  : 

L'air  est  plein  d'une  haleine  de  roses. 

The  motionless  country  is  still  covered  with  the  light  veil  which 
the  night  leaves  behind.  It  is  green  and  gold  and  heavy  with 
plenty.  Here  stand  apple-trees,  bent  to  the  soil  with  the  weight 
of  their  clustering  fruit;  there,  fields  of  barley,  rye  and  wheat, 

!  all  so  eager  to  live  that  their  ears,  pressed  one  against  the  other, 
seem  to  offer  from  afar  a  solid  ground  upon  w'hich  one’s  feet 
j  could  walk ;  and  then  here  is  the  fresh-ploughed  earth ,  the  rich 
Norman  earth  awaiting  the  seed.  Fat  and  sweet-smelling,  it  is 
full  of  fair  promise  and  its  dark  colour  rests  the  eye. 

I  In  his  descriptions  of  Yonville-rAbbaye,  Flaubert  has  shown 
us  the  charm  of  the  little  village  of  Ry.  There  are  few  so  smiling. 
More  than  any  other,  we  feel  it  to  be  one  wTth  the  surrounding 
country,  as  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  the  long  cradle 
formed  by  the  wooded  hills,  so  that  its  houses  do  not  stop  the 
rills  of  greenery  that  trickle  through  its  silence  :  it  continues  to 
mingle  with  the  trees  and  to  be  invaded  by  the  grass.  All  along 
the  river  are  flower-gardens  and  leaning  willows  ; 

The  thatched  roofs,  like  fur  caps  pulled  down  over  the  eyes,  overhang 
the  low  windows  to  nearly  a  third  of  their  depth;  and  the  thick,  bulging 
panes  have  a  knot  in  the  middle,  like  the  bottom  of  a  bottle. 

We  follow  the  street ;  it  soon  widens  into  a  large  square ,  the 
i  square  in  which  the  agricultural  show  takes  place,  in  Flaubert’s 
novel ;  further  on ,  two  brass  plates  denote  the  house  of  the  lawyer 
where  L^on,  Emma’s  lover,  went  every  day.  .  .  .  But  here  is 
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the  inn  where  Emma  alighted  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival ;  and 
it  was  here,  in  the  low-ceilinged  kitchen,  that  the  pair  met  for 
the  first  time  : 

Taking  hold  of  her  dress,  with  her  finger-tips,  at  the  knee  and  raising 
it  as  far  as  her  ankles,  she  put  out  her  foot,  in  its  black  hoot,  to  the 
riaiiie,  above  the  leg  of  mutton  which  was  turning  before  the  fire.  . 

A  young  man,  with  a  head  of  fair  hair,  w'as  watching  her  in  silence 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace. 

Here  is  the  Mairie,  built  “after  the  plans  of  a  i’aris  architect 
here  are  the  market-buildings.  “But  w'hat  most  attracts  the  eyes 
is  the  shop  of  i\l.  Homais,  the  chemist,  opposite  the  Gulden 
Lion  !  ”  Bed  and  green  jars  adorn  the  window. 

“The  inside  has  not  changed,”  the  chemist  tells  us,  “since  the 
time  wBeii  Elaubert  used  to  come  and  see  his  friend  the  apothe¬ 
cary.” 

He  apologises  for  being  so  ill-informed,  having  been  only  a 
few  months  at  By  : 

“But  everybody  has  stories  to  tell  you,”  he  adds,  “for  there 
are  few  places  that  can  pride  themselves  on  possessing  a  heroine 
so  like  the  image  which  she  immortalises.” 

On  the  same  side  of  the  street,  a  tiny  fancy-goods  shop  displays 
its  wares  :  cheap  jewellery,  toys,  first-communion  pictures  and 
prayer-books.  From  behind  a  stand  of  picture-postcards,  a  rib¬ 
boned  cap  appears;  and,  as  I  stand  undecided,  a  smiling  face, 
framed  in  white  curls,  surprises  me  with  the  question  :  ' 

“Are  you  looking  for  a  card  of  Mme.  Bovary?  ” 

The  w’orthy  lady  is  one  of  the  people  who  know  about  the 
stories ! 

A  moment  later,  I  carry  away  two  precious  pictures,  one  repre¬ 
senting  the  farm  on  which  Emma  was  born,  at  Blainville-Crevoii, 
the  other  the  finest  house  of  the  village,  in  which  her  life  was 
spent.  The  woman  also  shows  me  an  old  photograph  which  I 
had  already  noticed  in  the  inn-kitchen  :  set  in  a  w^orm-eaton, 
tarnished  gilt  frame,  it  represents  the  Chateau  do  la  Huchette, 
to  which  Emma  used  to  run  across  the  fields,  in  the  morning,  to  ! 
see  Bodolphe !  I  follow  the  path  along  the  river-bank  which  j 
she  follow’ed  after  crossing  “the  cow'-plank  ”  and  I  reach  the  ] 
church  that  commands  the  village.  Pigeons  coo  and  swallows 
flutter  under  its  wooden  porch,  which  is  carved  like  precious 
Benascence  lace  ;  an  old  man  sits  on  a  low  wall,  roasting  his  back 
in  the  sun.  I  put  a  timid  question  to  him  : 

“Emma  Bovary ’s  tomb?  They’ve  taken  it  aw\ay  long  ago, 
because  of  the  scandal !  .  .  .  Sure  enough,  this  w^as  no  place  for 
it,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  .  .  .” 
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IV. 

1  did  not  imagine  that  our  questions  wouid  raise  such  a  world 
of  talk.  Is  that  the  reason  why  this  little  village,  stretching 
jxjucclully  along  its  river,  seems  not  to  be  asleep?  Because  we 
lueutioned  Mine.  Bovary,  every  eye  shone  with  an  unexpected 
tire.  .  •  •  One  would  almost  believe  that  the  least  of  the  peasants 
bad  read  Flaubert’s  novel !  Were  we  not  told  that  the  school¬ 
master  reads  it  aloud  to  those  who  are  unable  to  take  it  in  for 
themselves?  All  speak  of  the  heroine  and  of  “Monsieur  Gustave  ” 
as  they  might  talk  of  their  crops  or  their  cattle.  And  the  fact 
throws  this  little  population  into  a  very  special  relief.  To  these 
people,  iNIme.  Bovary  was  “a  hussy  ”  ;  but  does  not  the  work  that 
gave  her  story  to  the  wide  world  make  a  heroine  of  her?  The 
verdict  is  severe,  but  vanity  is  flattered. 

Thus,  little  by  little,  I  was  able,  though  I  never  expected  it,  to 
follow  the  very  life  of  the  real  Mme.  Bovary.  I  was  glad  and 
afraid  at  the  same  time,  for  nothing  defends  the  entrance 
to  a  soul  that  is  no  more  and  I  well  know  that  I  shall  meet  it 
everywhere  and  nowhere.  .  .  .  True,  I  have  no  particular  sym¬ 
pathy  for  poor  Emma  Bovary ;  but  I  shall  never  feel  more  deeply 
than  to-day  the  wretchedness  of  a  memory  that  is  tossed  from 
mouth  to  mouth ,  at  the  mercy  of  others !  As  children ,  we  are 
taught  to  walk  with  silent  steps  in  church  ;  the  men  take  off  their 
hats  there ,  the  women  kneel ;  there  are  some  objects  which  we 
dare  not  touch,  some  which  no  glance  may  soil.  Later,  we  still 
respect  the  religion  in  which  we  no  longer  believe ;  but  we  are 
never  taught  to  observe  simple  deference  towards  the  one  thing 
that  is  great  and  mysterious  among  all  things  :  the  memory  of  a 
human  being. 

How  can  we  penetrate  unfluttered  into  the  ruined  temple  of  a 
memory  long  dead?  When  living,  it  was  unable  to  defend  itself 
against  calumnies  and  lies  :  what  woman,  all  fair  and  smiling, 
hut  has  felt  a  cloak  of  slander  weigh  down  upon  her  shoulders? 
Dying,  a  few  shreds  of  her  white  skirt  linger  in  pious  hands; 
and  then,  when  those  who  have  kept  the  taste  of  the  honey  that 
was  are  gone,  nothing  remains  but  the  careless  pity  of  the 
passers-by.  .  .  . 

Therefore  my  woman’s  heart,  which  knows  the  work  of  the 
wicked,  shall  watch  to-day  in  the  poor  life  of  one  who  loved 
foolishly,  like  a  faint  glimmer  in  the  darkness  of  the  sanctuary. 
It  shall  be  the  unconscious  star  that  guides  the  feet,  calls  for 
silence  and,  in  spite  of  all,  enjoins  meditation  and  love. 
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V. 

It  is  striking  two  when  I  reach  the  house  of  the  heroine,  whose 
real  name,  as  everybody  knows,  was  Delphine  Delamare.  This 
quiet,  cheerful  dwelling  is  now  occupied  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  very  courteously  gives  me  leave  to  go  over  it.  Enter¬ 
ing  by  the  gate,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  narrow'  garden,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  tall  willow-tree  droops  its  soft  green  tresses  to 
the  ground.  It  w'as  planted,  they  say,  by  the  doctor.  ...  A 
little  further  is  the  old  ivy-grown  w'ell  on  the  edge  of  which  Emma 
sometimes  came  to  sit.  .  .  .  But  right  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  is  the  bower,  shimmering  with  light,  in  wdiich  the  drama 
sleeps  for  all  time !  Two  very  old  hornbeams  have  formed  it 
by  lovingly  intertwining  their  lives.  It  is  the  arbour  which 
Delphine  made  her  trysting-place  with  her  lovers.  It  was  there 
that  Leon  had  sat  gazing  at  her  on  the  summer  evenings ;  it  was 
there  that  Eodolphe  waited  for  her  on  the  cold  winter  nights ;  and 
it  was  there  that  the  disconsolate  husband  found  rest  at  last.  .  .  . 

I  return  slowly  along  little  paths  already  covered  with  dead 
leaves.  A  few  elms  form  a  row  leading  up  to  the  house.  They 
are  old  ;  their  shadow  has  shrouded  the  lovers  and  protected  their 
loves.  Beside  them  stands  a  laurel-bush  thick  as  a  wall  :  it  must 
be  the  same  one,  surely?  And  is  not  this  little  stunted  apple- 
tree,  with  its  gnarled  and  twisted  branches,  at  least  a  hundred 
years  old? 

Alas,  everything  is  similar,  but  nothing  has  remained;  and  all 
the  ephemeral  eloquence  of  this  garden  distresses  me.  Where 
are  the  flowers  that  gladdened  Delphine’s  eyes?  .  .  .  Where  an* 
the  light  branches  that  frightened  her  kisses  as  they  played  in  the 
wind?  .  .  . 

This  autumn  face  which  touches  me  so  deeply  is  but  a  resemb¬ 
lance,  sixty  times  stripped  of  its  leaves,  sixty  times  renewed 
since  Delphine’s  death. 

Gardens  are  too  much  alive ;  with  a  selfish  and  heedless  life, 
ever  devoted  to  the  coming  dawn,  ever  linked  with  the  morrow, 
they  are  but  smiles  and  promises.  The  memories  that  linger  in 
them  disappear  with  the  last  leaves ;  and  the  first  breath  of 
winter  teaches  us,  year  by  year,  to  forget. 

I  feel  eager  to  enter  the  house,  to  touch  the  things,  those  poor, 
humble  things  which  look  to  us  alone  for  their  whole  existence, 
which  take  a  polish  at  the  contact  of  our  hands,  whose  repose  so 
well  reflects  our  movements  and  whose  silence  speaks  our  secret 
language.  But,  as  I  am  about  to  cross  the  threshold,  the  beauty 
of  the  door  delays  me  :  it  is  narrow  and  low,  rounded  at  the  top; 
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and  a  delicate  Louis-XVI  garland  is  carved  in  its  wooden  frame. 
Around  the  centre-bit,  a  very  old  liquorice-vetch  droops  its  balmy 
clusters.  It  is  impossible  here  not  to  evoke  the  figure  of  Delphine 
with  “her  flounced  skirt,  her  gold  quizzing-glass,  her  thin 
Ixwts.”  Her  thin  boots !  You  see  them  flitting  in  the 
entrance-hall,  over  the  old-fashioned,  red  and  white,  worn-out 
flags;  you  hear  them  climbing  the  treads  of  the  old  wooden 
staircase  that  creaks  under  their  light  weight.  .  .  . 

I  walk  into  the  dining-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  bed-rooms  ; 
I  apologise  to  those  with  me,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  sec  nothing 
that  is  there  :  my  eyes  pass  with  indifference  over  all  the  objects, 
without  telling  me  their  colour  or  their  shape ;  what  touches  my 
heart  is  the  walls  covered  with  a  wainscoting  that  has  not  changed 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  little  rooms  and  the  sill  of  the  windows 
upon  which  Delphine  so  often  leant  her  arms!  “It  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  hers  :  in  the  country,  the  window  takes  the 
place  of  the  theatres  and  the  public  walk.”  And  again  there  is 
the  marble  of  the  mantel-pieces  where  her  hands  have  rested ; 
or,  on  the  floor,  in  the  passage,  a  slight  flaw  in  the  parqueting, 
a  little  step  separating  the  two  bed-rooms.  .  .  .  But,  above  all, 
there  are  the  mirrors  inserted  in  the  Directoire  panels.  Time  has 
tarnished  them  slightly,  as  though  the  better  to  retain  in  their 
quaint  frames  the  past  image  of  her  whom  I  have  come  to  seek. 
"Her  bare  head  was  repeated  in  the  mirror,  with  the  white  part¬ 
ing  in  the  centre.”  And,  another  time,  returning  from  her  first 
meeting  with  Eodolphe  she  is  surprised  :  “Never  had  her  eyes 
been  so  large,  so  dark,  with  such  depths  in  them.  .  .  .” 

Every  woman  has  thus  seen  the  profoundest  secrets  of  her  life 
reflected  in  her  mirror.  As  girls,  we  dream  before  it,  as  though 
the  last  word  of  our  destiny  lay  there,  behind  the  image  which 
it  casts  back  to  us.  Ever  bright  and  docile,  faithfully  it  accom¬ 
panies  our  life,  assures  our  victories  and  signs  our  defeats.  Did 
not  Delphine,  in  her  agony,  after  swallowing  the  poison,  give  her 
last  sobs  to  her  mirror?  “She  leant  over  it  for  some  time,  until 
the  moment  when  great  tears  began  to  trickle  from  her  eyes.” 

It  was  there,  in  that  little  room,  that  Delphine  died  on  March 
6th,  1848.  I  look  at  the  narrow  walls,  the  low  ceiling  “on  which 
the  floating  wick  of  the  night-lamp  threw  a  quivering  circle  of 
light.”  To-day,  through  the  closed  blinds,  rays  of  sunshine  carve 
the  darkness  of  the  room  into  a  thousand  dancing  gleams ;  and  I 
picture  them  covering  with  a  shimmering  cloud  the  gown  of  white 
satin  in  which  the  young  married  woman  lay  clothed  on  her 
death-bed,  the  w^edding-dress  which,  they  say,  made  her  look  like 
a  great  wax  doll. 
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VI. 

1  wandered  about  the  village  and  met  old  people  who  had  seen 
Delphine.  One,  whose  memory  is  very  shaky  and  who  trembles 
as  he  leans  on  his  stick,  \vas  at  that  time  a  choir-boy  :  ho  carried 
the  bell  at  the  funeral.  To  another  she  made  a  present  of  a 
muhler  : 

“Unfortunately,”  ho  says,  “I’ve  worn  it  threadbare.  Ah,  if 
I’d  only  known  that  it’d  have  been  worth  something  later  on  !  ” 

“I  remember  her,  I  do!  ”  says  another,  proudly.  “I  used  to 
carry  the  letters  to  M.  Campion’s.^  She  was  a  buxom  one  and 
that  fond  of  pleasure!”  And  ho  adds,  indulgently,  “Sure,  she 
was  always  willing  to  oblige  anybody  !  ” 

To  complete  my  impressions,  I  entered  private  houses  and 
asked  questions  of  ladies  w'ho  know  or  whose  parents  used  to 
know  Delphine.  But  here  I  was  nearly  always  answered  by  the 

(1)  Rodolphe’s  name  was  Campion.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  interest  to 
mention  that  traces  have  heen  found  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  tragedy. 
Thaidis  to  the  precious  documentary  evidence  discovered  by  a  cultured  Rouen 
journalist,  M.  Georges  Dubose,  and  to  the  curious  investigations  of  Dr.  Raoul 
Rrunon,  we  know  that  Homais  the  chemist,  love  sick  Justin,  club-footed 
Hippolyte  and  old  Hivert  all  lived.  /  Louis  Delamare,  the  exact  prototype  of 
Charles  Rovary,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Flaubert,  whom  the  novelist  depicted  in 
the  character  of  Dr.  Lariviere.  Delam.are,  before  becoming  the  husband  of 
Delphine  Couturier,  had  married  the  widow  of  a  neighbouring  farmer.  Here 
again  we  see  the  extent  to  which  Flaubert  was  haunted  by  re^^';  for  his 
hero  was  also  twice  married,  a  fact  which  tends  rather  to  injure  the  unity  of 
the  book.  . 

Two  years  ago,  there  died  suddenly,  in  the  street,  at  Beauvais,  a  little  old 
man  known  for  his  lively  and  amiable  manners.  He  was  honorary  notary  of 
the  deirartment  of  the  Oise  and  his  name  was  Louis  Bottel.  He  will  live  in 
our  memory  as  Leon  Dupuis,  the  lawyer’s  clerk  of  YonviUe.  .  .  . 

The  man  who  is  still  known  as  “the  handsome  Campion”  (Rodolphe  Bou¬ 
langer)  was  completely  ruined  and  tried  to  make  his  fortune  over  again  in 
America.  He  soon  returned  and  blew  out  his  brains  in  Paris,  on  the  open 
boulevard.  His  death  occurred  but  a  few  years  after  that  of  the  young  woman 
who  had  loved  him  so  w'ell.  Often,  in  the  days  that  followed  upon  Delphines 
end^  Rodolphe  mingled  his  grief  and  his  remorse  with  poor  Delamare’s  sorrow. . . . 

Of  Delamare  himself,  a  striking  picture  survives  in  the  Memoirs  of  Juks 
Levallois,  one  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  secretaries.  The  critic  was  at  that  time  staying 
in  the  country  with  his  uncle.  Dr.  Laloy  (Canivet  in  the  novel),  who  was  the 
first  to  be  summoned  to  SIme.  Delamare’s  bedside.  Three  months  after  hei 
tragic  poisoning,  Levallois  met  the  unhappy  doctor  not  far  from  Ry  : 

“On  a  bright  summer  afternoon,  on  the  great  plain  of  Epreville,  we  saw 
coming  in  our  direction,  standing  out  against  the  horizon,  a  horse  reminding 
one  of  Rosinante,  and  carrying  a  rider  whom  Gustave  Dore  would  not  have 
scorned  for  his  illustrations  to  Don  Quixote.  These  two  fantastic  creatures 
stopped  at  a  few  feet  from  us.  An  insignificant,  halting  conversation  followed. 
Then  the  melancholy,  depressed,  hunched-up  man  and  his  sorry  steed  went  off 
and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Ry. 

“‘Do  you  know  who  that  is?  ’  said  my  uncle.  ‘It’s  Delamare,  the  surgeon. 
Y'ou  know  the  misfortune  he  has  just  had.  .  .  .’  ” 
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bnuie  voice !  Guided  by  ruthless  common-sense,  their  ideas  all 
ruu  in  one  direction.  They  condemn  anything  that  wanders, 
that  goes  outside  or  strays  beyond  the  golden  mean.  They 
represent  that  invisible  and  omnipresent  person,  narrow-minded, 
yet  terrible,  who  directs  provincial  opinion  :  the  formidable  Mrs. 
Grundy  who  denounces  lovers,  signs  anonymous  letters  and 
sullies  beauty. 

It  is  as  though  Delphine  were  still  alive  and  the  neighbours 
indulging  in  all  the  joys  of  silly,  lying  gossip  : 

“Rodolphe?”  says  one  of  them.  “Yes,  the  one  who  used  to 
live  at  la  Huchette  ;  but  he  was  not  the  first  and,  after  Eodolphe, 
there  was  Leon  and,  at  the  same  time  as  Leon,  there  was  Leon’s 
brother.  .  .  .” 

“And  my  husband’s  uncle,”  says  another,  “a  tall,  fine  fellow, 
whom  she  tried  to  turn  from  his  duty.  Ah,  Flaubert  was  far  from 
telling  the  whole  truth  !  ” 

“Pretty?”  exclaims  a  third.  “Oh,  I  should  think  so  !  Look, 
here  is  an  old  engraving  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
like  her,  for  no  genuine  portrait  exists.  ...  In  any  case,  she  was 
better-looking  than  this  and  very  elegant  in  her  dress  .  .  . 
though  her  dress  was  not  in  good  style.  .  .  .” 

And  she  goes  on  to  tell  me  how  her  mother  saved  Delphine  : 

“  Dr.  Delamare  was  looking  for  his  wife  on  the  evening  of  some 
holiday.  My  mother  wanted  to  make  quite  sure,  so  she  ran  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  garden  and  ...  do  you  see  a  little  arbour, 
madame,  down  there?  That’s  where  my  mother  found  Delphine 
.  .  .  there  was  some  one  with  her!  .  .  .  Just  then,  the  doctor 
arrived.  .  .  .  My  mother  saved  her  1  ” 

A  good  lady  is  knitting  at  her  window,  in  front  of  a  mirror 
that  reflects  a  picture  of  the  street.  When  quite  a  child,  she  was 
a  friend  of  little  Berthe’s  and  knew  Mme.  Delamare  well. 
She  can  still  see  her  walking  in  the  garden,  “in  her  nain¬ 
sook  wrapper  and  with  her  sky-blue  sunshade,  which  set  off  her 
smooth,  jet-black  hair.  .  .  .  One  often  saw  her  pass  like  that, 
for  she  never  did  any  work.  .  .  .” 

A  neighbour  interrupts  the  old  lady  : 

“  My  aunt  had  a  quarrel  with  Delphine  one  day  1  She  remem¬ 
bers  saying  to  her,  ‘  Though  I  may  not  leave  my  child  a  fortune, 
at  least  she  shall  inherit  an  unstained  name  I  ’  ” 

And,  further  on,  a  gossip  sitting  at  her  threshold  whispers, 
in  a  confidential  tone  : 

“You  know,  madame,  before  she  took  poison,  she  tried  to 
poison  her  poor  husband.  ...” 

I  ask  no  more  questions. 

The  one  of  whom  I  hear  them  speak  is  not  Emma,  but  the  little 
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pcraon  who  scandalibcd  the  people  round  about  Ivy  :  not  a  heroine 
but  a  woman;  and  the  judgments  expressed,  whenever  I  pro¬ 
nounce  her  name,  are  ordinary  and,  consequently,  severe.  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  they  are  more  cruel  than  they  were,  now  that 
Mine.  Bovary  has  made  the  obscure  Delphine  famous? 

Where  nothing  stands  up,  no  shadow  stains  the  ground. 
Calumny  is  beauty’s  shadow  :  it  drags  itself  at  her  feet  long  after 
beauty  herself  is  gone ;  it  traces  its  vile  and  distorted  outline  on 
the  earth;  and  it  is  there,  among  the  wastage  of  envy,  folly  and 
ignorance,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  last  remnants  of  a  human 
existence ! 

While  Flaubert’s  novel  is  entering  upon  immortality,  Delphine 
grows  in  importance,  a  legend  forms  about  her,  her  memory 
widens ;  she  is  dead  and  her  broken  life  assumes  a  real  force,  the 
idle  tales  increase  in  bitterness,  the  family  becomes  alarmed  and, 
twenty  years  later,  under  cover  of  the  night,  men  come  to  remove 
from  the  church-yard  the  humble  stone  that  covered  her  grave. 
With  it,  her  real  name  disappears  from  sight,  together  with  the 
poor  trite  words  that  implore  the  pity  of  the  passers-by  : 


HERE  LIES  j 

MADAME  DEL AM ARE, 

NEE  DELPHINE  COUTURIER. 

SJlc  was  a  good  wife  and  a  good  mother. 

VII. 

^  I 

The  life  of  a  pretty  and  JIgivolous  woman  is  almost  the  life  of  | 

a  dower  :  where,  after  long  years,  are  we  to  find  its  real  image?  I 

No  doubt,  she  was  like  her  sisters,  who  everlastingly  adorn  the  I 

earth  ;  but  is  not  the  faint  perfume  of  her  poor  little  soul  buried  for  | 

always  with  the  hearts  that  loved  her?  j 

That  is  why,  later  in  the  day,  I  set  off  in  search  of  Emma  | 
Boyary ’s  maid.  I  was  told  that  she  still  lived.  Should  I  not  | 
find  with  Felicite,  the  faithful  companion,  a  fonder  and  purer  I 
memory?  Would  anything  survive  in  the  recollection  of  the  old  I 
country-woman,  now  in  her  eighty-fourth  year?  i 

Augustine  Menage  lives  at  Saint-Germain-des-Essours,  eight  | 
miles  from  Ey.  A  hedge  in  a  shady  road  is  broken  by  a  little  I 
gate ;  a  neat  little  garden  surrounds  a  little  white  house  with  | 
dowers.  Scarlet  and  crimson  phlox,  sun-dowers,  sweet  peas,  I 
snapdragon,  larkspur  harmoniously  mingle  their  hardy  charms;  I 
geraniums  blossom  on  the  vine-framed  window-ledges.  J 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening  gate,  a  little  old  woman  appears 
at  the  threshold  of  the  house  and  comes  towards  me.  She  il 
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iiuswers,  with  a  siiiilc,  yes,  she  is  Augustine  Menage  ;  and  won’t  1 
walk  inside  ? 

At  the  sight  of  this  good  old  woman  whose  youth  has  been 
etched  for  all  time  in  a  masterpiece,  I  am  wrung  with  emotion 
as  though  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Homer’s 
heroes.  Ulysses’  serving-maid  leading  me  to  his  abode  would 
not  make  my  heart  beat  more  violently. 

In  her  home,  a  surprise  awaits  me,  a  very  rare  surprise  in  the 
Normandy  country.  Everything  is  cheerful,  clean  and  bright; 
the  sunshine  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  enter  through  the 
wiudows.  Under  the  broad  light,  the  sheen  of  the  red  tiles  is 
flung  back  upon  the  walls  and  colours  the  whole  room.  The 
great  gleaming  pendulum  of  the  Norman  clock,  the  pride  of  the 
kitchen,  seems  softly  to  lull  the  end  of  a  happy  existence. 

But  the  little  woman,  especially,  surprises  and  interests  me. 
She  does  not  seem  so  very  old ;  her  smooth  grey  hair  follows  the 
outline  of  her  flat  cap.  She  is  perfectly  straight  and  sprightly ; 
the  briskness  of  her  movements  is  hardly  slackened  by  the  flight 
of  time.  Her  pleasing  old  age  is  as  a  veil  lowered  over  her 
features  :  it  leaves  a  suggestion  of  her  departed  youth  ;  and ,  w’hen 
Augustine  sits  down  before  her  table  and  takes  her  w'ork  in  her 
trembling  hands,  I  see  Felicity,  plump  and  fresh,  with  a  roguish 
eye,  a  tricksy  nose,  a  laughing  mouth.  .  .  . 

She  is  dividing  ears  of  corn  into  tiny  wisps  : 

“I  make  them  into  frames  to  amuse  my  grandchildren,”  she 
says. 

And  I  picture  the  young  maid-servant  going  out  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  to  dance  in  the  village-square. 

“But  won’t  you  take  anything?  It’s  a  warm  day  and  thirsty 
weather !  ” 

And,  without  giving  me  time  to  refuse,  she  offers  me  a  bowl 
of  milk  and  then  returns  to  her  infantile  work. 

In  truth,  she  is  in  no  hurry  to  know  what  brings  me  :  devoid 
of  curiosity,  her  simple  life  simply  accepts  my  presence.  I 
admire  that  ingenuousness,  which  obeys  the  impulses  and 
silences  of  an  ideal  form  of  culture.  I  take  a  pleasure  in  watch¬ 
ing  this  sweet  Felicite.  Her  wrinkled  mouth  seems,  when 
at  rest,  to  munch  at  silence;  her  eyes,  which  have  looked  out 
upon  the  world  too  long,  are  returning  to  the  milky  hue  of  eyes 
that  have  as  yet  seen  nothing.  And  I  listen  to  the  great  calm 
that  surrounds  the  slumbering  souls  of  the  very  old.  .  .  . 

Then,  suddenly,  I  uttered  Delphine’s  name.  Oh,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  describe  the  startled  change  which  this  name  produced 
in  the  old  servant !  Her  whole  life  was  not  only  roused ,  but 
transfigured.  .  .  . 
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1  have  often  remarked  the  peace,  the  touching  orderliness  which 
good  health  grants  to  old  people ;  but  I  had  never  seen  old  age 
suddenly  bathed  in  a  young,  fresh  happiness,  nor  would  1  ever 
have  believed  that  the  love  of  gaiety  could  thus  endure  and  fill 
with  such  intense  animation  a  face  already  near  death. 

Felicity,  all  excited,  perturbed  and  trembling,  let  fall  one 
exclamation  of  happiness  after  the  other  :  her  mistress  was  so 
pretty  !  So  kind  1  So  sweet !  They  had  no  secrets  from  each 
other  :  brought  up  together  on  the  father’s  farm,  they  shared  the 
same  pleasures. 

And  then,  one  day,  the  doctor  came.  He  paid  his  addresses  to 
Delphine ;  and  Delphine,  in  her  ignorance,  believed  herself  in 
love.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  betrothal,  the  wedding  and,  soon 
after,  tears  and  misfortunes.  .  .  . 

The  doctor  was  not  a  bad  man,  but  he  was  not  made  for  her, 
such  a  pretty  young  lady  1  So  dainty  !  So  well-brought-up ! 

And  the  paean  of  praises  recommences.  The  regret  strewn  by 
the  way  on  Delphine’ s  sad  fate  has  not  darkened  Felicite’s  radi¬ 
ance  :  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  that  is  all.  One  can  feel 
that,  to  the  country-girl,  with  her  healthy,  well-balanced  mind, 
Emma’s  rather  visionary  sorrows  remained  obscure.  Her  soul, 
like  her  life,  passed  them  on  one  side.  She  shared  the  pleasures; 
but,  if,  sometimes,  she  took  part  in  the  tears,  it  was  for  friend¬ 
ship’s  sake  and  without  too  well  knowing  why. 

Her  memory  seems  to  stop  short  at  the  early  time  of  the  mar¬ 
riage.  Did  it  give  way  under  the  heavier  weight  of  the  griefs? 
Has  it  returned  to  the  budding  dawn  of  her  life?  For  it  seems 
all  gilded  with  gladness  and  youth. 

Felicite  tells  me  no  stories.  Is  it  possible  to  tell  stories  without 
lying  a  little?  Shaking  her  head,  she  repeats  : 

“I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  as  you’ve  read  the  book.  Sure, 
it’s  all  quite  true  !  ” 

And  images  pass  before  my  eyes,  little  short  scenes  that 
depict  a  human  being  better  than  any  anecdotes.  I  see  Delphine 
going  to  mass  on  Sunday  :  a  Cashmere  shawl  marks  the  fall  of 
her  shoulders ;  her  mauve  tulle  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  great 
white  daisies ;  her  grey -taffeta  skirt  sings  the  rhythm  of  her  little 
steps.  The  church-bells  fill  the  air  with  their  heavy  clang,  the 
light  of  the  white  and  dusty  road  makes  the  eye-lids  blink. 
Lightly  and  slowly,  Delphine  wends  her  way.  ...  A  little  sun¬ 
shade,  folded  like  a  screen,  protects  her  pallor;  her  slim  hands 
are  covered  with  black  mittens.  In  one,  she  holds  the  ivory 
handle  of  her  sunshade  (a  dainty  gift  brought  from  Dieppe  by  the 
lawyer’s  clerk) ;  in  the  other  gleam  the  steel  beads  of  her  purse 
filled  with  coppers,  for  Delphine  is  charitable  and,  when  she 
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crosses  the  square,  the  street-boys  and  the  poor  crowd  around  her. 
Her  passing  creates  a  general  stir  :  people  stop,  turn  round,  call 
to  one  another ;  faces  appear  at  the  windows,  figures  come  to  the 
doors  : 

“She’s  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  department!  ” 

And  F41icit6,  who  follows  at  a  distance,  is  proud  to  wait  upon 
so  great  a  mistress. 

The  good  creature  has  dropped  her  ears  of  wheat,  which  lie 
like  golden  tears  in  her  blue  apron  ;  she  has  crossed  her  old  hands 
upon  her  breast.  It  is  she  who  is  great  and  touching !  Before 
the  brightness  of  her  loving  heart,  time  is  rent  like  a  black  cloud 
and  together  we  ascend  the  stream  of  a  sun-girt  youth.  Right 
at  the  end  of  her  reminiscences,  she  seems  to  hark  and,  very  low, 
whispers  this  charming  phrase  : 

“  She  had  so  sweet  a  voice  that  one  would  have  liked  to  gather 
up  all  the  words  she  spoke.” 

Felicite  remains  silent  for  a  moment.  She  continues  her 
journey  into  the  past  alone,  smiles,  shakes  her  head  and  then 
begins  to  speak  in  the  midst  of  her  thoughts,  as  if  I  were  able 
to  follow  their  course  in  her  eyes  : 

“How  one  used  to  love  pleasure!  .  .  .  You  know,  servants 
are  never  as  fine  as  their  mistresses !  Then  one  feels  bothered 

and  sorry.  .  .  .  My  kind  mistress  would  say  this  sort  of  thing, 

on  a  holiday,  ‘  Augustine,  take  a  nice  dress  from  my  cupboard 
to-night,  a  crinoline,  a  silk  sash ;  and  go  and  dance,  my  girl,  and 
enjoy  yourself  !  ’  ” 

And  the  good  servant  gives  such  a  fresh  laugh  that  I  seem  to 
see  kisses  fly  from  all  the  little  hollows  of  her  old  face. 

In  the  same  laugh,  another  memory  is  aroused  : 

I  “The  doctor  used  to  say  to  his  lady,  ‘  Fifine,  I  am  going  out, 

'  I  am  taking  the  key,  you  are  not  to  go  out,  mind  !  ’  But  I  would 

put  a  pair  of  steps,  by  accident,  against  a  garden-window ;  and 

there’s  my  bird  flown  away !  .  .  .  She  was  so  bored,  the  poor 
little  thing !  You  should  have  seen  her  hanging  on  her  sweet¬ 
heart’s  neck,  when  he  came  in  the  morning !  ‘  Take  me  away,’ 

she’d  say,  ‘  take  me  away,  if  you  don’t  want  me  to  die !  ’  He 
always  said,  ‘  To-morrow.’  Then  they  would  bill  and  coo  and 
bill  and  coo.  .  .  .  Rather!  .  .  .Oh,  the  time  didn’t  seem  long 
to  them  !  .  .  .  And  then  she  would  play  all  by  herself,  in  a  way 
you’d  never  believe !  ”  .  .  . 

And  I  see  her  whirling  round  her  garden  like  an  inverted 
flower-cup.  Her  ringlets  (for,  to  amuse  herself,  Delphine,  hke 
Emma,  used  to  change  the  style  of  her  hair  daily)  dance  round 
her  face  and  kiss  her  bare  shoulders ;  she  gathers  armfuls  of 
flowers  from  all  her  beds  and  decks  her  drawing-room  with  them , 
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her  windows,  her  table  ;  then  she  returns,  brisk  and  sprightly,  to 
the  threshold  of  her  house  and  says,  laughing  : 

“I  am  expecting  my  visitors.” 

She  makes  deep  curtseys,  puts  out  her  little  pointed  feet  on  the 
gravelled  walk,  simpers,  smiles,  welcomes  her  imaginary  guests : 

“How  do  you  do,  prince?  ...  I  hope  I  see  you  in  good  health, 
duchess?  ...  So  sorry  the  duke  was  not  well  enough  to  come. 

.  .  .  Shall  wo  see  the  countess  to-day  ?  .  .  .” 

Then  she  listens  to  the  silence ;  she  looks  out.  All  is  empty 
around  her,  as  within  her.  Her  bare  arms,  outside  their  leg-of- 
mutton  sleeves,  are  stretched  to  the  motionless  sky ;  she  moans, 
yawns  with  weariness,  bewails  her  lot  and  then  runs  away  in  a 
burst  of  laughter  steeped  in  tears !  A  gi’aceful  corolla  detached 
from  its  stalk,  she  whirls  along  her  narrow  garden,  amid  the 
cabbages,  strawberries  and  peas. 

While  talking,  I  have  taken  the  old  woman’s  hand;  we  are 
sitting  side  by  side,  quietly,  like  friends.  A  shadow  passes  over 
her  eyes  when  I  ask  her  if  she  stayed  with  Delphine  till  the  end. 

.  .  .  Then,  very  quickly,  as  though  to  drive  away  too  painful 
an  image,  she  replies  : 

“Latterly,  trouble  had  wwn  her  to  a  shred ;  I  was  married,  in 
the  village;  then,  one  evening,  they  said  that  she  had  taken 
poison.  ...  I  rushed  off  to  her.  ...  It  was  terrible.  .  .  .  She 
was  lying  on  her  bed,  all  white,  her  eyes  turned  up  .  .  .  already 
she  was  quite  changed  .  .  .  my  pretty  mistress  .  .  .  my  poor 
little  heart !  .  .  .  She  would  not  say  w^hat  poison  she  had  taken 
.  .  .  everybody  was  crying.  .  .  .  Then  her  little  daughter  went 
down  on  her  knees  to  entreat  her ;  and,  at  last,  she  told  the  truth. 
Oh,  it  was  much  sadder  than  in  the  story!  .  .  .” 

A  melancholy  silence  falls  between  us ;  I  regret  to  have  called 
forth  Felicite’s  sore  trouble  from  the  darkness  where  it  slumbered. 

.  .  .  But,  once  again,  with  a  happy  movement,  the  weight  of 
the  earlier  recollections  swings  back  the  pendulum  of  her  memory 
and  she  exclaims  : 

“When  we  were  fifteen,  what  fun  we  used  to  have!  Every 
ya^ar,  there  was  the  feast  of  the  May  milk  in  old  Couturier’s  hig 
orchard,  when  we  danced  under  the  trees.  Once  Delphine  broke 
the  glass  of  her  watch  and  began  to  cry.  .  .  .  Then,  to  make  her 
laugh,  all  the  gallants  broke  the  glasses  of  their  own  watches. 

.  .  Oh,  how  we  laughed.  .  .  .  Bather!  .  .  .” 

In  the  little  garden  buzzing  with  bees,  F^licit^  bestirs  herself, 
insists  on  giving  me  flowers  :  she  little  knows,  the  worthy  woman, 
that  I  am  carrying  away  with  me  a  more  precious  harvest  which 
will  never  fade  in  the  living  water  of  the  memory,  nor  how  she 
has  pleased  me  by  putting  before  my  eyes  nothing  but  images  all 
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aglow  with  love !  Is  the  life  of  our  fellows  ever  anything  to  us 
but  a  series  of  images  which  we  interpret  by  the  light  of  our 
own  souls? 


VIII. 

In  the  fading  horizon,  I  picture  a  shepherdess-hat,  ringlets 
kissing  a  “swan’s  neck  ”  and,  as  Flaubert  says,  “a  blue-silk  dress 
with  four  flounces.”  .  .  .  Flowers,  scents,  fleeting  colours  and 
outlines,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles  :  surely  they  do  not  lie ;  it  is  of 
these  that  Delphine  was !  And  the  least  judgment,  like  a  stone 
in  a  flimsy  stuff,  w^ould  tear  her  cruelly.  .  .  .  She  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  large-eyed  doll  and  her  own  victim ;  a  little  creature  of 
pleasure  and  luxury  that  needed  but  a  trifle  to  settle  her  destiny 
as  a  harmless  toy  ! 

Certainly,  if  Delphine  had  been  great,  she  would  arouse  in  us 
a  different  kind  of  sympathy.  But  we  seek  her  in  her  obscure 
path  with  an  ardour  equal  to  that  which  we  feel  when  we  follow, 
in  the  open  light  of  day,  the  pure  beauty  of  a  Beatrice  or  the 
virtuous  soul  of  an  Imogen.  The  fact  is  that,  when  we  enter 
upon  the  past,  good  and  evil  become  reconciled.  Good,  which 
can  no  longer  make  us  happy,  evil,  which  can  no  longer  reach 
us,  are  levelled  when  they  lose  their  disquieting  or  desirable 
meaning  in  our  eyes. 

But  is  the  heroine  who  to-day  excites  our  attention  really 
Delphine  Delamare?  Between  her  and  us,  genius  steps  in;  and 
that  which  it  expresses,  the  human  minute  which  it  contains, 
appears  to  us  all  lit  up  with  its  torch. 

Flaubert’s  novel  covers  Delphine  with  a  shroud  of  beauty ;  and, 
no  doubt,  she  lives  more  profoundly  in  the  pages  of  the  book 
than  she  did  while  passing  through  the  hours  of  her  brief  exist¬ 
ence.  Nevertheless,  our  thoughts  cannot  go  from  one  to  the 
other  without  emotion.  If  the  work  that  throws  Emma  into  the 
light  is  beautiful,  the  life  that  condemns  Delphine  is  poignant; 

I  and  it  seems  as  if  we  hear  the  great  voice  of  Flaubert  better  when 
we  find  on  earth,  quite  close  to  us,  a  young  woman’s  fond  lament. 
Since  the  two  were  mingled  in  the  powerful  writer’s  mind,  let  us 
separate  them  no  more  and  preserve  a  grateful  attitude  of  piety 
towards  her  who,  when  breaking  short  her  own  ephemeral  days, 
began  the  immortal  days  of  Madame  Bovary. 

Georgette  T jEblanc-Maeterltnck  . 
(Tramlntcd  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  M altos.) 
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The  reading  world  will  have  good  reason  to  feel  glad 
over  the  publication  of  these  Carlyle  Letters.  Mr.  John 
Lane,  the  publisher,  has  now  gone  back  to  an  earlier 
date  of  the  work  he  took  in  hand  some  years  ago.  In 
1903  we  had  New  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle,  annotated  hy  Thomas  Carlyle  and  edited  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Carlyle.  This  was  followed  in  1904  by  New  Letters 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  and  annotated  by  Alexander 
Carlyle,  with  illustrations.  Each  of  these  works  was  in 
two  volumes,  lavishly  illustrated  with  artistic  portraits  and 
sketches.  Now  we  have  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  in  the 
lives  of  our  hero  and  heroine,  and  to  a  period  which  all  romantic 
readers  at  least  will  naturally  regard  as  the  most  attractive 
in  the  personal  history  of  the  great  thinker  and  writer, 
and  the  wife  whom  he  brought  with  him  into  fame.  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  here  into  any  elaborate  comparison,  or,  indeed, 
any  further  comparison  whatever,  between  the  letters  of  Carlyle 
making  love  and  those  of  Carlyle  the  married  man.  But  I  may 
say  at  least  that  I  find  the  two  volumes  which  contain  the 
love-letters  of  the  pair  not  merely  full  of  charm  from  first  to  last, 
but  most  interesting  and  valuable  as  a  study  of  character  and 
of  the  varying  influences  of  one  form  of  character  wwking  upon 
another,  and  a  very  different  temperament  and  mood.  The 
writers  of  these  letters  were  both  young  at  the  time  when  the 
correspondence  began.  Carlyle  was  not,  indeed,  a  mere  youth; 
he  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  but  he  was  still  in  the 
brightest  season  of  love  and  romance.  After  having  tried  several 
varied  fields  of  occupation  in  the  endeavour  to  find  some  congenial 
means  of  making  a  living  and  of  giving  free  scope  to  the  impulses 
of  that  genius  which  was,  although  perhaps  all  unconsciously, 
urging  him  forward,  he  had  come  to  see  that  the  destined 
occupation  of  his  life  was  not  divinity,  or  law,  or  the  teaching 
of  geometry  in  schools,  but  that  he  w^as  ordained  by  nature  to 
some  form  of  literary  work.  He  had  become  a  devoted  student 
of  Gorman  literature,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  take 
a  hold  on  the  cultured  intelligence  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  was 
especially  attracted  and  captivated  by  the  genius  of  Goethe.  He 
had  even  written  several  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
predia.  An  important  event  in  his  life  was  his  making  the 

(1)  Love-letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane  Welsh.  (,Tohn  Lane,  Vigo  Street, 
London. ) 
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S  acquaintance  of  the  once  famous  preacher,  Edward  Irving,  the 
Scottish  minister,  who  afterwards  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
I  sect  in  England,  and  created  a  time  of  disturbances  in  many 
I  Christian  congregations.  The  importance  of  this  acquaintance- 
I  ship  for  Thomas  Carlyle  did  not,  however,  consist  of  any  influence 
which  it  brought  to  bear  upon  his  religious  belief,  but  mainly, 

I  or  altogether,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  it  led  him  into 
acquaintanceship  with  Miss  Jane  Baillie  Welsh,  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  fallen  straightway  in  love.  I  have,  indeed,  heard 
it  said,  and  even  seen  it  stated  in  print,  that  Carlyle  had  been 
in  love  before  with  another  young  woman.  But  even  in  a 
romantic  novel  it  might  be  admitted  that  the  hero  of  twenty- 
seven  could  have  been  in  love  before,  without  rendering  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  admit  that  a  second  attachment  on  his  part  might  be  even 
warmer  and  deeper  than  his  first  yielding  to  love’s  allurement, 
j  However  that  may  be,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  Carlyle  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  his  sudden  attachment  for  Jane  Welsh,  and 
there  soon  began  that  correspondence  between  them  which 
we  are  all  now  permitted  and  enabled  to  read  for  ourselves. 

The  first  letter  in  the  collection  now  published  is  dated 
Jane  4th,  1821,  and  is  written  from  Edinburgh  and  directed  to 
Miss  Welsh  at  Haddington.  It  addresses  the  young  lady  already 

I  as  “my  dear  friend,”  and  even  gives  evidence  of  a  warmth 
and  tenderness  of  friendship  which  we  may  well  assume  that 
Miss  Welsh  understood  to  indicate  something  more  than  mere 
conventional  friendliness.  Miss  Welsh  seems  to  have  fully 
understood  all  that  the  style  and  the  length  and  the  frequency 
of  Carlyle’s  letters  were  meant  to  suggest,  and  she  adopted  from 
the  beginning  a  very  cautious  and  non-committal  manner  of  reply. 
In  fact,  her  admirer  had  to  write  twm  letters  to  her  before  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  send  him  any  reply,  and  that  reply  only 
consisted  of  a  few  lines.  Indeed,  during  some  of  his  letters 
which  followed,  ho  addressed  Miss  Welsh  merely  as  “my  dear 
madam,”  and  did  not  even  claim  her  as  his  “dear  friend.” 
However,  he  returned  very  soon  to  something  like  his  earlier 
warmth  of  manner,  and  the  glow  became  more  and  more  manifest 
?  as  the  letters  grew  in  numbers  and  in  length.  Miss  Welsh  kept 
on  making,  for  a  time,  a  sort  of  protest  or  disclaimer  regarding 
i  his  demonstrations  of  affection,  hut  before  very  long  she  became, 
to  all  appearance,  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
5  efforts  at  a  beneficent  mastery  over  her  affections.  I  use  the  words 
I  "beneficent  mastery  ”  because  most  assuredly  nothing  could  have 
;  been  more  entirely  beneficent  than  Carlyle’s  desire  and  demand 
I  to  become  the  guiding  influence  over  the  life  of  the  young  woman. 
These  love-letters  of  Thomas  Carlyle  would  be  most  interesting 
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reading  were  they  merely  studied  as  essays  on  the  education  of  ;S  b 

a  girl  who  gave  promise  of  capacity  for  a  literary  career.  Carlyle  |  s 

becomes  quite  importunate  and  impassioned  in  his  exhortations  |  ii 

to  his  adopted  pupil  as  to  her  best  methods  of  preparing  herself  r  o 

for  that  literary  career  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  d 

she  was  designed  and  destined  to  adopt.  For  this  was  what  v 

the  young  man,  predestined  to  literary  renown,  had  convinced  o 
himself  that  his  hitherto  obscure  young  acquaintance  was  !  t 

qualified  to  accomplish,  if  she  would  only  take  his  advice  and  be  a 
guided  by  his  instructions.  These  early  letters  of  the  instructor,  ij  v 
and  indeed  all  his  letters  during  this  period  are,  if  I  may  put  it  i  i 
so,  thoroughly  Carlylese.  He  deals  with  all  manner  of  subjects,  I 
supplies  illustrations  of  his  ideas  from  various  literatures,  and  I!  li 
especially  from  that  German  literature  which  he  had  come  to  love  n 
with  so  sincere,  and  at  that  time  so  unusual,  a  devotion.  In  fi 

one  of  the  earliest  of  these  letters  I  come  upon  a  passage  which  !  g 

seems  to  me  to  be  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  writer  and  I  t 

to  have  so  peculiar  an  interest  for  English  readers,  that  I  cannot  s 

resist  the  temptation  to  quote  it.  Carlyle  is  explaining  to  Miss  t 
Welsh  why  he  has  not  sent  her  Goethe’s  Faust,  and  telling  her  si 
that  in  the  meantime  he  is  sending  her  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell,  t 
and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  : —  tl 

“Is  it  not  strange  that  they  cannot  for  their  hearts  get  up  a  decent  play  I  t 

in  our  own  country?  All  try  it,  and  all  fail.  Lord  John  Russell  has  sent  U 

us  down  what  he  calls  a  ‘  tragedy  ’  the  other  day — and  upon  a  subject  i  ^ 

no  less  dangerous  than  the  fate  of  Don  Carlos.  Schiller  and  Alfieri  yet  , 

live.  The  newspapers  say  Lord  Byron  is  greatly  obliged  to  his  brother  lord,  j  ® 
the  latter  having  oven  surpassed  ‘  Werner  ’  in  tameness  and  insipidity;  so  ^ 
that  Byron  is  no  longer  author  of  the  dullest  tragedy  ever  printed  by  a 
lord.  This  is  very  foul  to  Byron;  for  though  I  fear  he  will  never  write  a  | 
good  play,  it  is  impossible  he  can  ever  write  anything  so  truly  innocent  as 
this  Don  Carlos.  I  would  have  sent  it  to  you;  but  it  seemed  superfluous. 

There  is  great  regularity  in  the  speeches,  the  lines  have  all  ten  syllables  '  *■ 
exactly — and  precisely  the  same  smooth  ding-dong  rhythm  from  the  first  h 

page  to  the  last;  there  are  also  little  bits  of  metaphors  scattered  up  and  j] 

down  at  convenient  intervals,  and  very  fair  Whig  sentiments  here  and  | 
there;  but  the  whole  is  cold,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  to  a  degree  that  | 

‘  neither  gods  nor  men  nor  columns  can  endure.  ’  You  and  I  could  write  =  ^ 

a  better  thing  in  two  weeks,  and  then  burn  It.  Yet  he  dedicates  to  Lord  a 

Holland,  and  seems  to  say,  like  Correggio  in  the  Vatican,  ed  io  anche  son  n 
pittore.  Let  us  be  of  courage  I  We  shall  not  be  hindmost,  anyway."  „ 

One  of  Carlyle’s  great  ideas  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after,  ■  C 

was  that  he  and  the  girl  on  whom  he  had  set  his  affections  might  a 

produce  some  literary  work  in  companionship,  or,  as  we  should  t 
now  style  it,  in  collaboration.  He  is  to  be  found  over  and  over  j  v 
again  pressing  this  conviction  upon  her,  and  endeavouring  to  tl 
come  to  some  immediate  and  distinct  arrangement  as  to  the  form  i  ^ 
which  their  joint  masterpiece  is  to  take.  Miss  Welsh  seems  to  be  ,  b 
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haunted  all  through  by  a  sincere  doubt  as  to  her  own  capacity  for 
success  in  such  literary  enterprise,  and  a  fear  that  Carlyle’s  belief 
in  her  intellectual  endowments  only  comes  from  the  sincerity 
of  his  affection,  which  enables  his  heart  to  overmaster  his  judg¬ 
ment.  That  Jane  Welsh  was  a  very  bright  and  clever  young 
woman  soon  becomes  evident  to  any  reader  who  even  glances 
over  her  letters.  She  is  full  of  ideas,  most  of  them  bearing  upon 
the  humorous  aspect  of  things  in  general ,  and  when  once  she  has 
allowed  herself  to  come  into  an  acknowledged  companionship 
with  him  she  hardly  ever  utters  a  commonplace.  If  she  has  only 
to  tell  him  something  about  the  weather  she  has  encountered  in 
her  occasional  journeys  from  place  to  place,  she  is  sure  to  make 
her  description  a  droll  and  humorous  illustration,  rather  than  a 
mere  statement  of  meteorological  facts.  Then  she  evidently 
finds  much  delight  in  exhibiting  herself  as  engaged  in  the  task  of 
getting  up  a  fancy  quarrel  with  her  lover  and  leader,  and  playing 
the  part  of  a  petulant  and  capricious  child  or  a  sort  of  naughty 
schoolgirl.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  with  such  a  humour 
thus  often  inspiring  Miss  Welsh’s  share  of  the  correspondence, 
some  of  her  readers  may  from  time  to  time  have  been  taken  by 
the  idea  that  Carlyle  had  really  an  uncomfortable  life  with  her, 
that  she  never  fully  appreciated  his  affection  and  devotion,  and 
that  thus  came  to  be  spread  abroad  by  literary  commentators  the 
unfounded  assertions  which  at  different  times  called  for  emphatic 
contradiction.  I  do  not  purpose,  however,  to  enter  here  into  any 
deliberate  consideration  of  those  ungenial  and,  let  ns  hope, 
almost  forgotten  or  certainly  somewhat  antiquated  controversies. 

These  letters  sparkle  with  humour  of  the  most  varying  kind 
from  first  to  last.  One  of  their  peculiar  charms  is  that  the 
humour  is  in  each  set  of  epistles  distinctly  individual,  character¬ 
istic,  and  therefore  entirely  different.  Thomas  Carlyle  shows 
himself  in  many  moods ;  often  melancholy  and  even  grim,  sternly 
in  earnest,  although  often  evidently  constraining  himself  to  get 
into  a  mood  of  something  like  boisterous  mirth,  and  thus  help, 
as  it  w'ere,  the  giddy  wwld  to  go  its  own  heedless  way.  Then, 
again,  he  seems  as  though  he  were  in  the  utterly  despairing 
mood— the  mood  that  is  of  utter  disbelief  in  any  stroke  of  real 
good  fortune  for  mortals  on  this  earth.  In  some  of  these  letters 
Carlyle  often  reminds  me,  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  of  Rousseau, 
and  sometimes  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  then  in  others  he  is 
the  utterly  unselfish,  far-seeing,  devoted  lover  and  teacher,  whose 
whole  heart  is  given  up  to  the  sweet  delightful  task  of  making 
the  love  of  his  life  a  success  in  literature  as  well  as  a  happy 
woman.  From  the  earliest  period  of  their  acquaintance  Carlyle 
believes  that  he  sees  in  the  young  Jane  Welsh  clear  and  assuring 
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evidences  of  brilliant  literary  genius.  But  he  also  believes  that 
the  conditions  and  the  surroundings  of  her  youth  are  not  en¬ 
couraging  to  such  a  vocation,  and  almost  from  the  opening  of 
their  friendship  he  sets  himself  resolutely,  and  sometimes  even 
quite  imperiously,  to  work  with  the  object  of  persuading  or  com¬ 
pelling  her  to  make  the  development  of  her  own  intellectual 
capacity  her  main  study  and  occupation  in  life.  The  love-making 
as  illustrated  in  these  letters  was  at  first  entirely  on  the  side  of 
Carlyle.  The  young  Jane  Welsh  appeared  only  to  put  up  with 
it,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase  of  description,  and  in  many  cases  not 
to  put  up  with  it  graciously  or  willingly,  and  she  certainly  seemed 
to  be  doing,  for  the  most  part,  her  very  best  to  convince  him 
that  his  importunity  must  be  its  own  sole  reward.  If  there 
could  be  found  in  our  time  a  reader  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
concerning  the  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  such  a  reader  might  well 
be  expected  to  keep  turning  over  the  pages  in  the  full  assurance 
that  sooner  or  later  he  must  come  upon  a  page  telling  him  that 
the  importuned  young  woman  had  found  a  suitor  more  to  her 
fancy  and  had  given  him  her  hand  and  heart.  But  as  the  corre¬ 
spondence  goes  on  wo  soon  find  it  made  clear  that  Jane  Welsh 
is  yielding  herself  more  and  more  entirely  up  to  the  claims  and 
the  demands  of  her  irrepressible  lover,  and  she  soon  becomes 
his  rival  in  the  warmth  and  the  eagerness  of  her  avowmls  of  love. 
In  the  letter  dated  March  13th,  1825,  Jane  Welsh  says  :  — 


“  Really,  dearest,  my  affection  for  you  (as  Mrs.  West  says  of  her  son) 
is  very  severe.  A  twelvemonth  of  the  most  devoted  attention  on  your 
part  will  hardly  atone  for  the  uneasiness  you  have  occasioned  me,  one 
way  and  another,  within  the  last  few  weeks.  .  .  .  There  was  I,  on  the 
faith  of  your  promises,  waiting  and  waiting  for  two  whole  weeks,  counting 
every  day  and  hour,  and  turning  pale  at  the  sound  of  any  coach-horn,  and 
all  for  nothing!  ...  I  never  wished  so  earnestly  to  see  you  in  my  life. 
It  seems  as  if  my  destiny  depended  on  this  visit,  and  we  were  now  to 
understand  each  other  for  the  first  time.  Heretofore  we  have  never  met 
but  amidst  the  most  vexatious  impediments,  in  circumstances  which  I 
dared  neither  suffer  your  confidence  nor  show  you  mine  :  but  now  our 
situation  is  different;  what  I  dread  to  think  of  is  past,  and  there  are  no 
longer  any  reasons  for  reserve  betwixt  us.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  the 
strongest  reasons  for  being  open  and  sincere.  Would  to  heaven  all  doubts 
and  uncertainties  were  ended!  and  that  we  loved  each  other  as  both  of 
us  might  love !  How  happy,  how  unspeakably  happy  should  we  be !  And 
what  hinders  it?  Nothing  but  the  miserable  perversion  of  my  own  senti¬ 
ments!  It  is  this  which  raises  up  a  barrier  of  separation  betwixt  us; 
but  for  this  my  whole  soul  would  rush  to  meet  yours,  and  be  one  with  it 
for  ever.  Surely  I  must  be  the  weakest  of  creatures!  I  know  where  the 
evil  lies,  and  do  nothing  to  mend  it :  my  existence  is  a  sort  of  waking 
nightmare;  I  see  the  right  way  straight  before  my  eyes — the  only  way 
of  escape  from  the  disquietudes  which  pursue  me,  and  I  have  not  power 
to  follow  it.  Yet,  do  not  despise  me  or  altogether  despair  of  me.  I  hope 
that  ultimately  I  shall  be  everything — anything — you  wish.” 
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As  the  correspondence  goes  on  Jane  Welsh’s  affection  for  her 
lover  grows  more  and  more  frankly  emotional  in  its  utterance, 
and  when  the  lovers  have  fixed  their  marriage  day ,  and  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  long-desired  ceremonial  of  union,  the  girl  is 
quite  as  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of  the  coming  time  as  is 
Carlyle  himself. 

The  chief  interest  of  readers  is  naturally  enthralled  by  the 
vivid  and  faithful  picture  which  Carlyle’s  letters  give  of  the  man 
himself  in  all  his  various  moods  and  ways,  his  aspirations,  his 
antagonisms,  and  his  not  infrequent  self-contradictions.  It  has 
often  seemed  to  me  that  Thomas  Carlyle  might  well  be  credited 
with  something  of  that  quality  which  Herbert  Spencer  ascribed  to 
himself — “a  passion  of  contradiction.”  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  had  at  one  time  some  opportunities  of  meeting  with 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  I  could  not  discern  in  him  any  very  marked 
tendency  towards  contradiction  for  contradiction’s  sake,  but  he 
certainly  had  described  himself  as  one  of  those  persons  who,  on 
hearing  any  positive  and  vehement  statement  earnestly  made, 
are  seized  by  an  impulse  to  meet  it  with  instant  opposition. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Herbert  Spencer,  I  have 
always  felt  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  among  the  char¬ 
acteristic  qualities  of  Thomas  Carlyle  something  very  like  a 
passion  of  contradiction.  Even  in  his  most  affectionate  letters  to 
Jane  Welsh  he  seems  always  inclined,  when  the  young  woman 
tells  him  of  some  definite  resolve  she  has  formed  with  regard  to 
her  own  course  of  life,  to  meet  it  with  a  prompt  declaration 
that  she  is  entirely  mistaken  in  her  judgment,  and  that  she  will 
do  herself  an  utter  injustice  if  she  should  persevere  in  any  such 
irrational  resolve.  At  the  same  time,  even  the  least  appreciative 
reader  can  hardly  suppose  for  one  moment  that  these  reiterated 
assertions  of  his  right  to  be  her  absolute  guide  and  ruler  indicate 
any  falling  off,  even  for  a  moment,  from  his  affection  and  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  her.  Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  Carlyle 
and  Jane  Welsh  which  would  convey  the  idea  that  there  were 
frequent  disputes  and  misunderstandings  and  angry  arguments 
between  them,  both  before  their  marriage  and  through  all  their 
years  of  wedded  life,  but  I  must  say  that  I  never  for  myself 
could  read  in  their  letters  any  evidences  of  such  a  contradiction 
of  temperaments.  Each,  as  it  seems  to  me,  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  the  other.  Each  knew  that  both  alike  were  endowed  with 
something  of  what  might  be  described  as  intellectual  as  well  as 
argumentative  vehemence,  and  that  both  alike  were  inclined  to 
maintain  any  opinion,  however  suddenly  formed,  with  something 
like  an  outcry  of  assertion.  Both,  too,  felt  an  evident  enjoyment 
in  this  occasional  combat  of  wit  and  argument  and  self-assertion. 
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iiiid  it  would  have  pleased  Carlyle  just  as  little  to  see  Jane  Welsh 
becoiiiiiig  his  merely  submissive  and  self-prostrating  pupil,  as 
it  would  have  gratified  Jane  Welsh  to  see  the  great  thinker  and 
teacher  and  writer  becoming  her  obedient  humble  servant  in 
the  acceptance  of  suddenly  discovered  and  asserted  doctrines  in 
moral  philosophy.  These  love-letters  enable  us,  in  fact,  to  see 
Carlyle  exactly  as  the  man  himself  appears  to  have  been  known 
by  those  friends  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  and  who 
could  best  appreciate  his  marvellous  qualities.  He  was  unques¬ 
tionably  a  man  of  a  combative  nature.  He  may  indeed  be  justly 
described  as  a  moral  philosopher  in  great  part  of  his  career  and 
of  his  nature,  but  even  in  his  moods  of  moral  philosophy  he 
had  a  temperament  of  passion  which  did  not  always  consort  with 
that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  philosophic  calm. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  mood  at  this  moment  or  that, 
it  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  are  least  under  the 
dominion  of  his  genius  as  a  leader  of  thought,  that  he  was  never 
led  into  any  manner  of  sympathy  with  any  cause  which  he  did 
not  fully  and  firmly  believe  to  be  absolutely  in  the  right.  I 
am  not  now  proclaiming  myself  as  one  of  Carlyle’s  followers  in 
all  the  theories  and  the  doctrines  which  he  adopted  and 
expounded.  Indeed,  while  I  have  a  most  thorough  admiration 
for  Carlyle’s  genius  and  sincerity  and  for  the  splendour  of  his 
advocacy,  there  are  very  few  leaders  of  public  opinion  during 
our  modern  days  with  whom  I  find  myself  less  often  in  agree¬ 
ment.  But  I  trust  that  I  have  never  become  so  absorbed  in 
the  advocacy  of  my  own  political  or  other  opinions  as  not  to 
recognise  the  sincerity  and  admire  the  capacity  of  many  who 
differ  from  me,  and  especially  of  men  so  transparently  sincere 
as  Thomas  Carlyle.  I  have  had  some  reason  to  know  that 
Carlyle  always  drew  for  himself,  and  acted  on,  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  political  or  other  opinions  of  this  or  that  man  who 
came  within  his  circle  of  acquaintanceship  and  the  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  title  to  admiration  and  confidence  and  friendship.  Carlyle, 
for  example,  had  no  manner  of  sympathy  with  the  political 
claims  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  national 
cause  of  Ireland.  Yet  I  know  that  among  leading  public 
advocates  of  that  cause  there  were  two  at  least  with  whom 
Carlyle  maintained  a  close  pcr.sonal  friendship,  although  one  of 
the  tw^o  had  come  under  a  heavy  sentence  of  the  law  for  his 
political  writings,  and  the  other  had  been  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  an  Irish  newspaper  which  was  continually  in  trouble 
with  the  authorities  of  Dublin  Castle  in  consequence  of  its  advocacy 
of  Ireland’s  cause.  I  found  myself,  therefore,  always  thoroughly 
capable  of  admiring  Carlyle  the  man  as  well  as  Carlyle  the 
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author,  aud  of  appreciating  the  sincerity  and  the  unselfishness 
of  his  character,  even  when  he  brought  his  highest  gifts  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  style  to  the  maintenance  of  some  theory  to  which  I 
was  absolutely  opposed.  I  feel  naturally  all  the  more  charmed 
by  these  earlier  letters  of  Carlyle  because  they  bring  us  into 
such  close  acquaintanceship  with  the  writer  himself  in  all  his 
varying  moods,  and  show  how,  even  in  the  least  companionable 
of  these  moods  he  has  a  nature  which  lifts  him  above  all  merely 
selfish  or  otherwise  ignoble  considerations.  The  volumes  are 
indeed  a  revelation  of  the  man’s  whole  nature. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Miss  Welsh  on  August  10th,  1823,  he 
tells  her  that — 

"if  it  wore  not  that  Fate  is  an  inflexible  thing,  and  calmness  of  mind  a  very 
great  blessing,  I  should  even  now  be  tempted  to  break  forth  into  something 
like  the  curse  of  Ernulphus  against  all  the  arrangements  of  this  lower 
world.  But  it  is  far  wiser  to  apply  to  you  by  way  of  entreaty,  than  to 
such  a  power  as  Fate  by  way  of  compulsion.  I  bog,  therefore,  and  pray 
that,  in  consideration  of  all  my  late  mischances,  you  wdll  write  Letters 
to  me  more  frequently  and  largely  than  ever.  If  you  think  me  impudent 
in  uttering  such  unconscionable  wishes,  consider  that  you  are  almost  all 
that  yet  survives  to  me,  in  a  living  shape,  of  the  poetry  of  life.  Year 
after  year  and  tempest  after  tempest  have  passed  over  my  little  world, 
till  it  has  grown  grim  and  savage  like  the  middle  of  a  wilderness.  But 
with  you  to  enlighten  it  as  a  ‘  golden  all-rejoicing  sun,’  its  ‘  rocks,  bogs, 
caves,  and  dens  of  death  ’  lose  their  horrors,  to  become  in  some  degree 
sublime;  and  the  green  oases  that  besprinkle  it  show  like  islands  of  the 
Blessed.  No  wonder  that  I  long  for  your  presence,  or  any  emblem  of  it, 
more  than  aught  in  the  world  beside.  If  I  were  a  great  poet  I  would 
sing  of  it  in  strains  that  should  live  forever.” 

Carlyle  had  indeed  the  heart  and  something  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet.  But  he  wanted  the  music  and  the  measure 
of  poetry.  Now  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  merely 
‘  wanting  in  the  art  of  metrical  composition,  but  he  had  not  that 
mastery  over  his  own  personal  sensations  and  impulses  and 
mshings  to  conclusions  which  enables  the  poet  to  enter  into 
the  feelings,  the  impulses,  and  the  passions  of  others;  that 
^  creative  and  dramatic  insight  which  inspires  him  to  put  into 

^  living  form  the  story  of  a  landscape  or  a  star  or  a  human  face. 

'  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  one  might  have  read 

‘  with  appreciation  and  with  admiration  the  whole  of  Carlyle’s 

^  works,  and  might  even  have  met  the  man  himself  in  social 

^  converse  many  times,  and  yet  never  have  realised  the  inner 

'  nature  of  the  great  author  so  well  as  he  is  enabled  to  do  it 

'  when  reading  these  letters  written  by  Carlyle  to  the  woman  who 

^  was  to  be  his  wife. 

^  We  can  easily  see  from  the  letters  that  Carlyle  over- 
®  estimated  to  the  last  the  intellectual  capacity,  or,  at  all  events. 
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the  creative  intellectual  capacity,  of  Jane  Welsh.  He  was  s 
evidently  possessed  with  the  full  conviction  that  she  needed  I 
only  literary  training  and  continued  encouragement  in  order  to  i 
become  one  of  the  great  women  of  the  world.  She  was  indeed  ! 
a  woman  possessed  of  remarkable  talents,  of  vivacious  and  1 
sparkling  humour,  and  a  peculiar  faculty  for  creating  sudden  ' 
surprises  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  happy  chance  of  i 
hearing  her  talk  or  reading  her  letters.  But  where  genius  exists  : 
genius  creates  its  own  work,  and  Carlyle’s  wife  has  left  no  such 
bequest  as  this  to  the  world.  She  was,  however,  alw^ays  the 
same  to  Carlyle ;  the  Jane  Welsh  whom  he  shows  to  us  in  these 
letters  of  his  was,  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  as  much  his  own 
creation  as  hers.  She  will  always  be  remembered  with  him,  and 
it  is  surely  a  noble  epitaph  for  a  woman  to  have  it  recorded  of 
her  that  she  was  regarded  as  an  intellectual  companion  by  one 
endowed  with  the  genius  of  Carlyle.  For  if  we  look  to  the 
latest  of  the  letters  interchanged  between  the  married  pair  we 
shall  still  see  the  same  companionship  of  feelings,  even 
when  on  this  or  that  passing  question  there  is  not  a 
companionship  of  opinions  between  the  married  pair  as 
there  was  between  the  two  lovers  still  only  hoping  and 
planning  for  as  early  a  marriage  as  possible.  We  have  not 
in  literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  many  such  treasures  of  intimate 
correspondence  between  lover  and  loved,  and  then  between  | 
husband  and  wife,  preserved  and  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  s 
the  reading  world  and  of  all  future  readers,  as  these  which  Mr. 
Lane  has  just  offered  to  the  readers  of  his  own  time  and  of  the  I 
times  to  come.  The  study  of  Carlyle’s  life  by  his  posterity 
would  indeed  be  imperfect  without  them. 

That  fact  is  enough  in  itself  to  justify  the  publication  ' 
of  these  volumes.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  however,  which 
would  amply  suffice  to  justify  the  Carlyle  family  in  submitting 
the  contents  of  the  volumes  to  the  world’s  consideration. 
Portions  of  the  correspondence  had  already  been  published  after 
the  death  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  without  the  consent  of  his 
family,  and  these  portions  had  been  in  many  cases  mutilated, 
and  in  some  instances  quite  incorrectly  rendered ,  and  thus  might 
have  led  the  reading  public  into  a  lamentable  misconception  as 
to  the  significance  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  correspondence, 
and  therefore  of  the  co-partnership  of  the  writers.  Under  these 
conditions  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  the  letters  should  | 
all  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  and  I  cannot  | 
but  believe  that  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  will  justify  this  I 
resolve.  In  any  case,  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  great  majority  | 
of  readers  will  welcome  as  cordially  as  I  do  the  opportunity  thus  I 
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given  to  us  of  reading  such  letters  from  such  a  pair  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  I  do  not  know  that  English  literature  has  ever  before 
been  enriched  by  any  published  collection  of  love-letters  so 
peculiarly  fascinating  as  those  which  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  notice  in  the  Fortnightly  Eeview,  They  would 
be  fascinating  if  they  were  published  anonymously,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  multiplied  charm  they 
receive  from  the  fact  that  they  bear  the  names  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved  and  made  his  wife.  Their 
absolute  sincerity  is  one  of  their  especial  charms.  We  come  to 
know  the  writers  in  all  their  varying  moods — to  know  them 
even  in  their  heart  of  hearts.  The  mere  fact  that  they  show  us 
Carlyle  and  Mrs,  Carlyle  sometimes  rather  impatient,  not  often 
a  little  out  of  temper,  now  and  then  making  too  much  of  trivial 
troubles,  not  infrequently  disposed,  especially  in  Carlyle’s  case, 
to  be  rather  too  severe  in  the  criticism  of  public  men  and  even 
of  personal  friends — all  these  peculiarities,  thus  frankly  made 
evident,  only  bring  us  into  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  real  man 
and  woman,  and  these  are  a  man  and  woman  of  whom  w^e  cannot 
know  too  much,  Thomas  Carlyle  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
English  literature  and  English  thought  during  the  great  Vic¬ 
torian  era,  and  will  also  rank  among  the  great  letter- writers  of 
the  world, 

I  may  perhaps  invite  especial  attention  to  those  closing  passages 
in  the  second  volume  which  are  described  as  “Appendices,”  These 
appendices  are  made  up  of  verse  and  prose,  of  passages  from 
Sartor  Resartus,  and  of  letters,  and  have  much  to  do  with  the 
early  acquaintanceship  of  Carlyle  and  Miss  Gordon  and  Miss  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  with  both  of  whom  at  an  early  period  he  carried  on  some 
correspondence ;  and  this  part  of  the  volume  also  gives  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  early  correspondence  between  Edward  Irving  and 
Jane  Welsh,  Much  of  the  appendices  has  to  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Jane  Welsh  was  or  was  not  the  “Blumine”  who 
occupied  so  much  of  Carlyle’s  early  attention  and  admiration,  I 
invite  my  readers  to  study  this  interesting  question  for  themselves, 
and  I  leave  it  for  each  reader’s  own  decision.  The  love-story  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jane  Welsh  will,  I  think,  stand  the  test  of 
any  examination, 

Justin  McCarthy, 
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STEENGTH  AND  SCOPE  OF  COLONIAL  NAVIES. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a 
Navy  of  her  own,  and  confessed  this  ambition  to  the  Motherland. 
As  a  result,  the  Commonwealth  was  told,  in  effect,  that  the 
question  was  immature.  In  all  this  the  Committee  of  Defence 
were  probably  correct  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  concrete 
proposition  with  which  they  dealt,  but  a  great  many  thought¬ 
ful  writers  openly  expressed  their  disapproval.  After  all, 
is  it  entirely  sentiment  that  is  prompting  our  Colonies 
to  turn  their  gaze  seawards?  Is  it  not  rather  an  in¬ 
tuitive  percipience  of  a  potential  power,  only  requiring  sound 
statesmanship  to  develop  and  educate  it  into  useful  vitality? 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  from  a  point  of  view  which  takes 
in  the  requirements  of  the  Empire  in  the  matter  of  the  naval 
defence  of  our  Colonies.  We  have  then  to  ask  ourselves  to  what 
extent  it  is  possible  for  any  one  of  the  Colonies  to  assist  the 
Imperial  Navy.  To  answer  this  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine 
the  strategical  scheme  of  distribution  of  our  fleets  and  squadrons. 
To  naval  officers  and  to  students  of  naval  affairs  this  sclieme  is 
generally  known.  Battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  are  so 
grouped  and  distributed  as  to  be  always  within  reasonable  striking 
distance  of  any  foreign  Power’s  Navy,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan  ^  and  the  United  States.  Let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  our  blood  relationship  with  the  States  and 
our  recent  alliance  with  Japan  justify  their  exclusion  as  possible 
antagonists.  This  leaves  us  free  to  focus  attention  on  the 
European  Navies  other  than  our  own. 

The  comfortable  knowledge  that  the  squadrons  of  any  probable 
enemy  are  some  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  India  and  the 
Colonies,  and  that  such  squadrons  are  closely  guarded  by  our  own 
forces,  immediately  narrows  the  scope  of  the  investigation,  and 
simplifies  the  problem  under  discussion.  At  first  it  would 
appear  as  if  there  need  be  no  fear  of  hostilities  being  extended 
to  Colonial  waters.  However,  the  fact  that  there  are  light 
squadrons  stationed  in  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  and  South 
Africa,  seems  to  show  that  the  Admiralty  have  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  having  to  checkmate  the  tactics  frequently  adopted 
by  the  weaker  force,  namely,  that  of  leaving  the  waters  where 

(1)  There  are  four  British  armoured  cruisers  with  headquarters  at  Hongkong. 
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the  suiierior  force  is  concentrated,  and  of  preying  on  the  commerce 
of  their  enemy  in  distant  seas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  and  types  of  vessels 
stationed  in  Colonial  waters  : — 

AUSTRALIA.  (Naval  Base,  Sydney.) 


Class  of  Ship. 

Name. 

i 

Tonnage. 

Speed. 

Armament. 

Ist  Class  Cruiser 

PuU'erf)il  ... 

!  14,200 

20  { 

Two  9'2-in 

Sixteen  6-in. 

2nd  ,, 

Challenger  ... 

,  5,880 

22 

Eleven  6-in. 

Encounter  ... 

5,880 

22 

Eleven  6-in. 

»»  M 

3rd  ,, 

Cambrian  ... 
Pegasus  ...' 
Pioneer 

I  4,360 

1 

IS) 

Ten  6-in. 

Prometheus... 

■ :  2,135 

17 

Eight  4-in. 

n  »» 

Psgehe 

Pijramus  ...^ 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  (Naval  Base,  Simonstowu.) 


2nd 


Ilennes  ... 

5,600 

20  Eleven  6-in. 

Hermione  ... 

4,360 

/  Four  6-in. 

(  Six  4'7-in. 

Pelorus 

2,135 

17  Eight  4-in. 

EAST  INDIES.  I 

(Naval  Base,  Bombay.) 

j  Highflyer  ...I 

1  Hyacinth  ...  } 

5,600 

20  Eleven  6-in. 

1  Perseus  ...  1 
j  Proserpine...) 

2,135 

17  Eight  4-in. 

1 

CANADA. — None,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific. 

It  is  to  be  particulai-ly  observed  that  : — 

(1)  None  of  the  above  vessels  are  armoured. 

(2)  The  “  P  ”  class  of  cruisers,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  commission 
in  Indian  and  Colonial  waters,  are  of  an  obsolescent  type  and  very  slow. 

(3)  There  are  no  torpedo  craft  whatever  attached  to  the  above  squadrons. 

In  point  of  fact  the  composition  of  these  squadrons  is  governed 
more  by  the  work  required  of  them  in  peace  time  than  by  their 
usefulness  as  a  combatant  force.  For  instance,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Australian  ships  to  visit  the  Pacific  Islands  frequently, 
and  for  the  East  Indian  ships  to  patrol  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But,  to  resume  the  discussion  bearing  on  the  strategy  of  the 
question,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for  an  enemy’s  fleet 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  investing  forces,  and  to  proceed  to 
a  distant  trade  route  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  our  floating 
commerce.  It  would  at  once  become  necessary  to  despatch  a 
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force  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  possible. 
An  armoured  cruiser  squadron  would  probably  be  told  off  for 
this  duty,  in  order  to  make  certain  of  the  enemy’s  utter 
destruction. 

Now,  to  allow  for  the  worst  possible  aspect  of  the  case,  the 
enemy  must  be  assumed  to  have  secured  a  good  start,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  pursuing  squadron,  to  have  arrived  at 
his  distant  cruising  ground  without  mishap.  The  light  squadron 
stationed  there  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  offer  battle ;  so, 
perforce,  the  Admiral  would  await  the  arrival  of  the  fighting 
squadron  sent  out  from  England.  This  he  might  accomplish  in 
one  or  other  of  three  ways  : — 

(1)  By  remaining  in  a  defended  harbour  until  picked  up  by  the 
fighting  squadron. 

(2)  By  proceeding  to  a  prearranged  rendezvous  at  sea. 

(3)  By  sending  the  slow  craft  to  a  defended  harbour,  and  with 
the  remainder  of  the  squadron  getting  in  touch  with  the  enemy 
w'ithout  bringing  on  an  engagement,  so  that  his  exact  where¬ 
abouts  could  be  communicated  to  the  British  fighting  squadron 
on  its  arrival. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  third  alternative  would  presum¬ 
ably  be  the  best  to  adopt;  but  in  any  case  the  enemy,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  pursuing  squadron ,  would  be  free  to  harass  our 
merchantmen,  or,  worse  still,  to  damage  the  harbours  and  towns 
around  the  coast,  or  to  levy  ransom  from  the  inhabitants  as  the 
price  of  abstention.  The  case  is  rendered  eminently  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  by  the  embarrassing  presence  of  the  third-class  cruisers  of 
the  “P  ”  class — vessels  of  low  speed  and  small  radius  of  action- 
useful  enough  in  peace  time,  no  doubt,  but  a  terrible  source  of 
weakness  in  war. 

Other  situations,  more  or  less  disquieting,  could  be  created  by 
the  action  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  which  it  would  devolve  on 
the  Navy  to  frustrate ;  but  the  instance  given,  taken  in  its  worst 
aspect,  is  enough  to  guide  us  towards  a  possible  way  of  avoiding 
a  catastrophe  under  these  or  similar  conditions.  If  for  the  “P” 
class  cruisers  we  substituted  an  equal  number  of  fast  modern 
scouts,  and  if  a  mosquito  fleet  of  average  strength  were  attached 
to  our  squadrons  in  the  Colonies,  a  very  different  complexion 
would  be  placed  on  the  matter.  The  light  cruisers  and  the 
scouts  could  then  be  most  useful  to  the  fighting  squadron  for 
scouting  and  look-out  purposes,^  whilst  the  harbours,  straits, 

(1)  Such  is  the  correct  rSle  of  our  light  squadrons  in  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  East  Indies,  viz.,  the  scouting,  look-out,  and  screening  work,  for  the  fighting 
•quadron  sent  from  home. 
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and  other  narrow  waters  were  being  defended,  and  probably 
rendered  untenable  by  the  torpedo  craft  and  submarines. 

Space  prevents  the  discussion  of  the  many  various  strategical 
points  of  the  case  fully,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  pass  on 
to  consider  definitely  the  number  and  type  of  craft  that  a  British 
Colony  should  possess,  commensurate  as  well  to  its  requirements 
as  to  its  means. 


II. 

The  main  outline  of  the  scheme  here  proposed  is  that  those 
Colonies  that  may  be  ambitious  of  possessing  their  own  Navy 
should  supply  modern  scouts  to  replace  the  third-class  cruisers, 
together  with  destroyer  and  submarine  flotillas.  For  the  rest, 
the  Colonies  could  safely  leave  it  to  the  Admiralty  to  determine 
the  quality  and  number,  if  any,  of  light  cruisers  to  complete  the 
naval  forces  to  be  stationed  in  Indian  and  Colonial  waters.  The 
cruisers  would  then  exist  for  Imperial  as  distinct  from  Colonial 
purposes,  and  it  would  be  for  their  Lordships  to  decide  whether 
they  would  keep  vessels  in  permanent  commission  in  the  Colonies, 
or  send  them  out  if  the  necessity  arose.  With  the  advent  of  a 
Colonial  Navy,  there  would  be  no  absolute  necessity  to  have  Impe¬ 
rial  ships  stationed  in  Colonial  waters  during  peace  time ,  because 
the  usual  patrol  w’ork  would  be  done  by  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
scouts.  . 

I  advocate  India  and  the  Colonies  owning  their  own  scouts, 
destroyers,  and  submarines,  as  it  would  be  out  of  the  question 
for  these  types  of  small  craft  to  be  sent  out  when  once  war  had 
been  declared,  no  matter  how  pressing  might  be  the  need  for 
them. 

Other  advantages  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Great  usefulness  at  comparatively  small  expense. 

(2)  As  the  professional  knowledge  required  is  much  the  same 
in  all  the  types  of  vessels  here  advocated,  the  officers  and  men 
would  undergo  a  uniform  standard  of  training,  and  would  be  able 
to  take  service  in  any  type  of  Colonial  ship  or  boat. 

(3)  The  officers  would  become  highly  trained  specialists  in 
practically  one  particular  branch  of  naval  warfare,  and  would 
possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pilotage  of  their  own 
territorial  waters. 

(4)  If  the  scouts  and  destroyers  were  fitted  with  turbine 
machinery  and  oil  fuel,  this  method  of  propulsion,  being  very 
simple  and  easily  worked,  would  mean  comparatively  small 
complements,  both  below  and  on  deck,  thus  enabling  higher 
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wages  to  be  paid,  and  thereby  ensuring  a  good  class  of  men  enter¬ 
ing  the  service. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  thus  far,  some  conception  can  be 
formed  of  the  actual  fleet  that  the  Colonies  should  build.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that,  when  referring  to  the  Colonies,  India  and 
South  Africa  are  here  supposed  to  be  included,  and  that  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony  are 
regarded  as  if  they  were  already  federated  States. 

To  resume,  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada  should 
endeavour  to  huild,  equip  and  maintain  entirely  at  their  own 
expense  the  following  vessels  : — Six  scouts  of  3,000  tons  dis¬ 
placement,  of  27  knots  at  full  speed  and  25  knots  ocean  speed, 
carrying  six  A"  Q.F.  guns,  with  an  oil  fuel  capacity  of  at  least 
800  tons ;  six  ocean-going  destroyers  of  the  Afridi  class ;  twelve 
coastal  destroyers  of  the  Mayfly  class;  twelve  submarines  “C” 
type.  The  initial  cost  of  these  vessels  must  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  This  is  appended  in  detail  below  : — 

Cost  of  Building  and 
Completing  in  all  respects 
for  Sea. 

...  £1,800,000 
(500,0(M) 

264,000 
600,000 

Total  .  £3,264,000 

The  figures  are  somewhat  startling  at  a  first  glance ;  but  it 
is  still  more  startling  to  find  that  the  United  Kingdom,  paying 
something  like  thirty-five  millions  annually  for  the  Navy,  is 
contributing  more  in  proportion  to  revenue  than  any  one  of  these 
four  Colonies  would  be  doing,  even  if  they  were  each  to  pay  dow'n 
the  above  three  millions  and  a  quarter  in  one  single  year,  which, 
of  course,  they  would  not  be  required  to  do. 

The  cost  of  upkeep  next  claims  attention.  In  this  term  is 
included  the  maintenance  of  hull  and  engines,  expenditure  on 
fuel  and  ammunition,  and  cost  of  victualling. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  trustworthy  data,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  estimate  under  this  head,  and  the  following  figures  must  be 
taken  as  an  approximation  only  : — 

No.  and  Class  of  Vessel.  Annual  Cost  of  Upkeep. 

6  Scouts  ...  ...  £8,(X)0  each 

6  Afridin  ...  ...  2,-500  ,, 

12  MnijJlij.t  ...  ...  1,(M)0  ,, 

12  Submarines  ...  1,<XM)  ,, 


Total  Amounts. 
£48,000 
15,0(X) 

12, (KK) 

12,  (XK) 


Vessels. 

6  Scouts  at  £300,000 
6  Ocean  Destroyers  at  £100,000  ... 
12  Coast.al  Destroyers  at  £22,000 
12  Submarines  at  £50,000... 


Totals 


£87, (XK) 
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Some  of  the  craft  would  be  manned  with  nucleus  crews  during 
peace  time,  so  that  an  allowance  can  be  made  to  meet  that  idea. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  one-half  of  the  vessels  are  so  treated, 
and  that  the  cost  of  their  upkeep  is  accordingly  reduced  to  about 
two-fifths  of  those  in  full  commission.  This  allows  a  deduction 
to  be  made  of,  say,  £26,000  from  the  above  total,  leaving  the 
final  total  at  £61,000  a  year. 

Next  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  annual  cost  of 
pay  and  w'ages  for  the  officers  and  crews.  Here  we  are  on 
surer  ground,  for  the  Quarterly  Navy  List  gives  exact  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  full  pay  of  the  Navy.  Of  course,  the  figures 
given  are  the  rates  obtaining  in  the  British  Eoyal  Navy.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  should  be  added  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  pay  of  the  officers,  and  to  treble  the  sum  there  given  for  the 
lower  deck  ratings.  This  method  of  determining  the  extra  cost 
is  somewhat  rough  and  ready,  but  it  is  thought  to  result  in  a 
very  fair  approximation.' 


No.  and  Class 

PAY  AND  WAGES,  NORMAL 
Annual  Pay,  Annual  Wages, 

RATES. 

Total  Amounts. 

of  Vessel. 

Officers. 

Ship’s  Compy. 

Olficers. 

Ship’s  Compy. 

6  Scouts  ... 

...  £2,992 

...  £11,683 

£17,970 

...  £70,008 

G  Afrklis  ... 

689 

...  2,975 

4,134 

17,850 

12  Mfnifliis  ... 

689 

2,365 

917 

8,268 

28,380 

12  Submarinc.s 

.561 

6,732 

11,004 

Totals 

£37,104 

...  £127,332 

COLONIAL  RATES. 

Ofticors . £55,650 

Men  .  581,996 

£637,652 


To  allow  for  a  commodore  and  his  staff,  the  annual  wages  fund 
might  be  put  at  about  £640,000.  The  total  annual  cost  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  Fleet  afloat  works  out  therefore  at  £640,000  for 
wages,  plus  £61,000  for  maintenance,  which  equals  £701,000; 
or  say,  to  allow  for  contingencies,  three-quarters  of  a  million. 

There  is  another  point  intimately  connected  with  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  Navy,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  new  construction.  Sums 
for  this  object  w'ould  have  to  figure  year  by  year  in  the  Colony’s 
Naval  Estimates,  and  it  must  be  our  next  business  to  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  the  annual  sum  to  be  set  aside.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  average  life  of  the  vessels  of  our  proposed  Colonial  Navy 
is  12  years.  Working  on  this  assumption,  and  supposing  that 
compound  interest  is  procurable  at  say  2'5  per  cent.,  it  follows 
that  a  sum  of  £236,607  must  be  put  by  ann  lally  as  a  sinking 
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fund  to  meet  the  cost  of  new  construction.  Or,  again  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  say  one  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

As  regards  dockyards,  official  residences,  magazines,  victualling 
yards,  and  harbour  moorings,  it  may  further  be  assumed  that 
the  Admiralty  would  be  willing  to  loan  them  to  the  Colonies. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Admiralty  property  at  Bombay,  Sydney, 
Simonstown  and  Halifax  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
respective  Governments  either  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to 
Admiralty  requirements. 

Details  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet  will  now  be  considered. 
The  numbers  of  ranks  and  ratings  required  to  man  any  given 
Colony’s  vessels  would  be  as  below  : — 


Officers. 

Lower  Deck  Ratings. 

Commodore 

1 

Seamen... 

5.34 

Commodore’s  Sccretai-y 

1 

Seamen  Petty  Officers 

12(i 

Commanders  ... 

« 

Signal  Ratings...  . 

0(5 

Lieutenants 

...  48 

Stokers  ... 

1,122 

Sub-Lieuts. 

...  3(5 

Stoker  Petty  Officers  ... 

180 

Eng.-Lieuts.  ... 

...  32 

Engine  Room  Artificers 

144 

Eng.-Sub.-Lieuts. 

6 

Carpenters 

30 

Paymasters 

4 

Artisan  Ratings  . 

42 

Clerks  ... 

4 

Miscellaneous  ...  . 

80 

Surgeons 

8 

— 

Artificer  Engineers  ... 

fi 

Total . 

2, .330 

Gunners  . 

...  20 

— 

Carpenters 

8 

Total 

...  180 

The  question  of  recruiting  the  above  personnel  is  the  most 
serious  part  of  our  problem  and  requires  much  consideration.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Eoyal  Indian  Marine  officers,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  Colonies 
a  single  officer  or  man  capable  of  taking  up  the  professional 
duties  of  the  skilled  ratings  in  a  modern  scout  or  destroyer,  still 
less  of  a  submarine.  It  follows  therefore  that  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  men  must  be  drawn  from  the  Imperial  Navy 
to  form  a  trained  nucleus  for  the  new  Fleets.  No  difficulty  need 
be  apprehended  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  from  this 
source,  especially  as  regards  the  officers. 

To  those  captains  to  whom  money  is  more  necessary  than  high 
rank,  the  offer  of  an  appointment  as  commodore  of  a  Colonial 
Navy,  carrying  with  it  a  fairly  high  salary  and  continuous 
employment,  w’ould  come  as  a  great  blessing,  and  would  most 
probably  be  jumped  at.  Then  with  the  appearance  of  the  Colonial 
scouts,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  Admiralty  would  scrap  the 
“P”  class  cruisers,  thus  reducing  the  already  scanty  number  of 
commanders’  commands,  so  that  officers  of  this  rank  would  be 
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only  too  willing  to  accept  the  command  of  a  Colonial  scout  for  a 
term  of,  say,  three  years,  under  Admiralty  sanction.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  their  places  would  be  filled  by  officers  promoted  from 
the  lieutenants’  lists  who  have  taken  service  in  the  Colonial 
Navy. 

Then  as  to  lieutenants  :  for  the  scouts  and  destroyers  the 
requisite  numbers  might  easily  be  obtained  by  judicious  selection 
from  the  supplementary  list  of  lieutenants,  the  despised  but  by 
no  means  inefficient  “hungry  hundred,”  or  from  the  ranks  of 
the  senior  lieutenants  proper,  who  might  prefer  a  certain  aug¬ 
mentation  of  their  pay  to  uncertain  promotion  in  the  Imperial 
Navy.  The  initial  supply  of  engineer  officers  might  present  some 
little  difficulty  and  I  fear  the  Colonies  would  have  to  rely  on  the 
generosity  of  the  Admiralty  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary 
number,  as  also  in  the  matter  of  appointments  of  the  warrant 
officers. 

However,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  few  of  the  Eoyal  Indian 
Marine  Engineers,  numbering  73  (the  total  of  all  that  branch), 
might  be  spared  to  take  service  in  another  Colony.  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lieut. -commander  of  a 
submarine  is  a  highly  specialised  officer,  and  the  supply  could 
only  be  drawn  from  officers  already  trained  in  these  craft ;  but 
perhaps  the  Admiralty  might  allow  a  few  to  be  seconded  tem¬ 
porarily  for  service  in  the  Colonies  until  the  Colonies  were  in  a 
position  to  appoint  their  own  men.  The  skilled  ratings,  such 
as  E.E.A.’s,  torpedo  coxwains,  submarine  ratings,  signal  ratings, 
carpenters,  artisans,  seamen,  and  stoker  petty  officers,  might  be 
recruited  from  men  who  have  completed,  or  from  those  about  to 
complete,  their  first  twelve  years’  service  in  the  Imperial  Navy, 
special  arrangements  being  made  for  their  passage  out,  and  for 
their  pension  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service. 

This  completes  the  scheme  for  providing  a  nucleus  of  ready 
trained  officers  and  men.  On  the  supposition  that  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  personnel  is  thus  acquired,  it  remains  now  to  make 
provision  for  completing  the  complements.  The  method  would 
vary  in  the  respective  States.  For  instance,  India  has  already 
enough  officers  of  all  branches  to  complete  her  active  list,  but 
lacks  white  men  to  complete  the  combatant  branches  of  the 
lower  deck  ratings,  even  if  the  Ijascars  were  still  employed  as 
stokers  and  artisans.  Australia  could  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
both  officers  and  men,  as  that  State  has  some  already  serving  in 
the  cruisers  stationed  out  there ;  and  if  the  numbers  so  serving 
were  not  sufficient  to  complete  from  this  source,  there  is  the 
Naval  Militia  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  Victoria  from  which  to  draw  the  remainder. 
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Canada  has  no  officers,  but  she  has  an  admirable  source  from 
which  to  recruit  her  seamen  in  the  Newfoundland  section  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  she  would  have  no  difficulty,  therefore, 
in  obtaining  the  requisite  ratings  of  seamen  and  stokers,  as  the 
higher  pay  of  the  latter  branch  would  probably  be  sufficient 
inducement  for  a  section  of  these  hardy  fishermen  to  join  for 
stokehold  duties.  South  Africa  is  the  worst  off  as  regards 
possible  sources  from  which  to  recruit,  but  perhaps  even  in  her 
case  it  might  be  found  that  men  would  enter  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Cape  Naval  Volunteers  and  the  Natal  Naval  Volunteer 
Artillery,  which  would  partially  solve  the  question  as  to  lower 
deck  hands,  although  leaving  that  of  the  supply  of  officers  still 
unsettled. 

To  summarise  :  India  would  be  compelled  to  draw  upon  England 
or  Australia  for  the  whole  of  the  combatant  branches  of  lower 
deck  men.  Australia  can  complete  without  external  assistance. 
Canada  would  require  men  to  complete  the  junior  section  of  the 
commissioned  officers’  lists.  South  Africa  would  be  in  a  some¬ 
what  parlous  state,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  specific  sources  from 
which  to  recruit ,  and  the  requisite  ranks  and  ratings  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  either  England  or  Australia,  as  in  the  case 
of  India. 

Still  there  would  remain  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and 
although  it  would  be  rather  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
a  fairly  good  ready-made  article  might  be  found  to  fill  vacancies 
in  all  ranks  and  ratings  from  this  Reserve. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  have  been  discussing 
methods  whereby  the  first  set  of  crews  for  the  Colonial  vessels 
might  he  obtained.  The  question  of  subsequent  entries  and  the 
scheme  for  their  upbringing  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  only 
observing  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Colonies  would  thereafter  recruit  entirely  from  their  own 
countrymen.  And  incidentally  I  may  venture  to  remark  that 
no  finer  stock  from  which  to  draw  the  sea  warrior  could  be 
found  in  the  w’orld. 

The  last  but  perhaps  the  most  important  point  has  yet  to  be 
considered ;  I  refer  to  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Navies  in  peace 
and  war.  Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium ;  let  us  hope  this  oft-quoted 
motto  will  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  that  the  officers  in 
command  will  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fighting  efficiency  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  fighting  efficiency  of  their  vessels.  For 
the  rest,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  scouts  would  relieve 
the  Imperial  Service  ships  of  some  of  the  multifarious  duties 
that  devolve  on  the  men-of-war  of  a  vast  Empire  like  ours. 
This,  of  course,  within  the  area  as  defined  for  the  various  stations 
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at  present  commanded  by  Imperial  Officers  Commanding-in- 

Chief. 

The  destroyers’  and  submarines’  peace  duties  would  be  merely 
to  keep  efficient,  carrying  out  frequent  experimental  cruises  of  a 
tactical  nature  on  the  same  principles  that  obtain  in  the  flotillas 
in  home  waters.  And  in  war  time?  Here,  I  fear,  we  are  on 
more  debatable  ground,  so,  without  expressly  laying  down  the 
law,  I  give  my  opinions  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  hold  that 
the  Colonial  scouts  should  be  employed  as  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Imperial  fighting  squadron,  to  carry  out  the  distant  scouting 
duties,  or  to  form  the  units  of  a  screen  as  the  particular  case 
demands.  The  destroyers  would  either  act  independently  of  the 
fighting  squadron,  in  defending  Colonial  ports,  or  in  barring  the 
passage  of  straits  and  other  narrow  waters  to  the  enemy  by 
night,  or  they  would  take  up  such  duties  as  might  be  assigned 
to  them  in  company  with  the  main  British  force.  The  sub¬ 
marines  would  be  so  disposed  as  to  afford  protection  to  the 
Colonial  ports,  and  they  would  lurk  in  narrow  waters  to  bar  the 
passage  of  the  enemy  by  day  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  destroyers 
by  night,  acting  vigorously  on  the  offensive  as  opportunity 
offered. 

It  will  be  rightly  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  in 
war  time  the  Colonial  Governments  will  be  expected  to  place 
their  naval  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Imperial  authority 
operating  in  their  waters.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  if 
thorough  and  systematic  co-operation  is  to  be  attained — the  great 
desideratum  in  all  warlike  operations  whether  afloat  or  on  shore. 

Before  concluding,  one  more  observation  may  be  made.  If 
unhappily  we  ever  became  involved  in  a  great  naval  war,  our 
brethren  in  those  “British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas”  will 
chafe  and  fume  to  be  up  and  doing  something  towards  helping 
us  in  the  hour  of  peril.  But  without  the  instruments  of  war, 
without  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  art  of  those  that 
“go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  of  what  avail  wrould  be  the  brain 
and  sinew  of  our  kindred’s  fighting  men  to  the  Mother  Country? 
The  sea  warrior’s  duties  cannot  be  learnt  in  a  day. 

The  creation  of  Colonial  naval  forces  would  lead  to  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  our  sympathies  towards  one  another,  it  w^ould  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  kinship  which  are  showing  ominous  signs  of 
snapping  simply  through  misconceptions  regarding  internal 
affairs,  irritatingly  parochial  in  their  pettiness,  whilst  the 
broader  issues  remain  tacitly  neglected  for  fear  that  other 
Powers,  jealous  of  our  strength,  should  accuse  us  of  vindictiveness. 

Vado. 
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''  [It  is,  perhaps,  not  inopportune  to  recall  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
National  Society  had  its  origin.  Its  founders  were  firmly  convinced  by  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  of  the  paramount  importance  of  popular 
religious  education.  The  inference  they  drew  was  the  right  one,  and  in  these 
days  the  horrors  of  Anarchism  may  well  emphasise  the  lesson  anew.  ...  At 
no  time  was  it  ever  more  necessary  to  uphold  the  family,  the  home,  the 
religious  school.  The  family  is  the  Divinely  appointed  unit  of  society,  the 
danger  is  lest  it  be  undermined  either  by  relaxing  the  bonds  of  Christian 
matrimony,  or  by  breaking  down  the  restrictions  with  which  the  Church, 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  has  fenced  it  round.  If  the  fabric  of  society 
is  to  be  secure,  the  sanctities  of  home  life  must  be  preserved  inviolate. 
There  must  be  no  invasion  of  parental  responsibility  for  the  religious 
upbringing  of  children.  It  is  essential  that  the  school  should  be  definitely 
religious.  The  schoolmaster  stands  in  loco  parentis  :  he  can  show  no  other 
legitimate  ground  of  his  authority.  To  set  the  schoolmaster  to  teach, 
either  no  religion  at  all,  or  a  weak  and  washy  official  religion — a  thin  mixture 
of  vague  sentiment  and  hazy  emotion,  combined  with  w'hat  the  Church 
Times  aptly  terms  “  faint  reminiscences  of  Bible  bits  ” — is  to  invite  him 
to  build  upon  a  quicksand  instead  of  on  the  Rock. — “  Church  Notes,"  in 
The  Standard,  June  4,  1906,  with  reference  to  the  outrage  at  the  King  of 
Spain’s  wedding.] 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  in  a  bomb  outrage  at  Madrid  an 
urgent  reason  for  “  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  ”  ;  and,  as  the 
writer  of  the  above  note  says,  it  may  be  opportune,  in  view  of  the 
terrible  prospect  alleged  to  be  before  us  if  any  undenominational 
Education  Act  becomes  law,  to  consider  what  really  were  “the 
circumstances  in  which  the  National  Society  had  its  origin.”  It 
is  possible  that  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  hung  over 
England  then  with  a  menace  far  greater  than  that  of  modern 
anarchy.  The  aims  of  Jacobinism,  too,  are  perhaps  not  the 
same  thing  as  the  aims  of  Moralles.  But  there  is  a  serious  lesson 
to  be  learned ,  by  way  of  an  historical  parallel ,  from  those  ‘  ‘  cir¬ 
cumstances  ”  of  a  century  ago,  even  if  we  only  discover  something 
of  the  psychology  of  controversy. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1753  there  was  born  to  a  certain  barber  of 
St.  Andrews,  named  Bell,  a  son,  to  whom  his  father  gave  the 
name  Andrew.  The  boy  was  educated  in  Scotland,  and  spent 
his  youth  there.  When  he  reached  manhood,  however,  and  had 
graduated  at  St.  Andrews,  the  struggle  for  existence  carried  him, 
as  it  has  carried  many  of  his  greater  countrymen,  away  from  his 
native  land.  He  went  to  America  as  a  tutor,  and  learned  there,  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  something  of  the  skill  in  teaching  which  he 
afterwards  showed.  He  returned  to  England  in  1781,  and  took 
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Holy  Orders.  Six  years  later,  presumably  dissatisfied  with  his 
prospects  at  home,  he  went  to  India, ^  and  settled  at  Madras;  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor,  by  diploma,  before  leaving  Great 
Britain.  In  Madras,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  became  a  pluralist 
chaplain,  though  indubitably  a  conscientious  and  hard-working 
one;  and,  finally,  in  spite  of  his  other  labours,  he  consented  to 
act  as  the  unsalaried  head  of  the  newly-formed  Military  Orphan 
Asylum. 

With  this  appointment,  it  might  almost  be  said,  our  quarrel 
over  religious  education  began.  Andrew  Bell  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  the  asylum  in  1789.  He  had  no  easy  task  before  him. 
He  found  his  teaching  staff  ‘  ‘  obstinate  and  incapable  ’  ’ ;  the  work 
was  slack  and  ill-conducted,  and  he  sought  energetically  to  dissi¬ 
pate  the  lethargy  which  had  settled  upon  the  establishment.  But 
a  remedy  came  to  him  more  by  chance  than  by  his  own 
endeavours.  He  happened  one  day,  as  he  was  taking  a  w'alk  in 
Madras,  to  see  the  children  at  a  Malabar  school  learning  their 
lessons ;  they  lightened  the  dulness  of  routine  by  tracing  the 
words,  as  they  learned  them,  in  the  sand  before  them  with  their 
fingers. 

Bell  recognised  at  once  that  here  was  a  convenient  and  interest¬ 
ing  substitute  for  the  slate  and  the  copy-book.  He  returned  to 
his  asylum,  and  tried  to  induce  one  of  his  assistants  to  develop 
the  new  method.  The  usher,  however — and  eighteenth-century 
ushers,  as  a  whole,  were  probably  not  much  above  the  standard 
of  Goldsmith’s  gibe  :  they  had  only  to  be  “able  to  read  and  to 
dress  hair  ’  ’ — the  usher  asserted  that  the  scheme  was  impractic¬ 
able.  Bell  took  the  contrary  view.  He  put  no  faith  in  ushers, 
but  summoned  to  him  John  Friskin,  one  of  the  older  pupils  at  the 
asylum.  To  Friskin,  whose  abilities  must  have  been  respectable, 
he  entrusted  a  class  of  younger  boys ;  the  monitor — for  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  monitorial  system — was  to  make  his 
pupils  trace  letters  in  the  sand,  as  the  Malabar  children  did. 
Friskin  was  entirely  successful,  and  “  the  Madras  System  ’’  was 
inaugurated. 

Bell  returned  to  England  in  1796,  having  published  in  India  a 
full  report  of  his  methods,  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
governors  of  the  Madras  Asylum  ;  and  in  1797  this  report  appeared 
in  England  under  the  title  of  “An  Experiment  in  Education.’’ 
Its  main  claim  was  the  success  of  “mutual  instruction’’;  but 
the  machinery  of  this  instruction  was  the  no  less  successful  sand- 

(1)  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  not  only  was  the  beginning  of  our  sectarian 
strife,  as  will  be  seen,  derived  from  India,  but  at  the  present  day  one  temperate 
solution  of  the  controversy  has  been  looked  for  in  a  parallel  with  the  same 
country.  See  An  Example  from  India,  by  Canon  Christopher  (London  • 
Stock,  1906). 
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tracery.  Bell  himself  at  this  time  was  enthusiastic  over  his 
plans,  and,  in  writing  to  his  printer,  expressed  the  belief  that 
“  you  will  mark  me  for  an  enthusiast,  but  if  you  and  I  live  a 
thousand  years  we  shall  see  this  system  of  education  spread  over 
the  world  ”  ;  a  hope  in  which  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never 
faltered,  and  which  circumstances  soon  seemed  likely  to  justify. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  as  well  as  an  enthusiast.  In 
India,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  he  had  accumulated  from  his 
stipends  in  various  ecclesiastical  appointments  the  sum  of 
£25,935  16s.  5d.,  to  say  nothing  of  a  retiring  pension  of  £200  a 
year  from  the  East  India  Company.  In  1800  he  married  a  wife 
who  brought  him  £7,500,  and  in  1801  was  given  the  living  of 
Swanage,  then  worth  about  £800  a  year.  It  is  hardly  surprising 
that  his  zeal  waned  momentarily  amid  these  inducements  to  the 
apolaustic  life.  Best  after  his  wanderings  attracted  him ;  and 
until  there  appeared  a  disturbing  element  in  the  person  of  Joseph 
Lancaster,  he  was  content,  after  his  preliminary  efforts,  to  let 
his  system  spread  slowly  by  natural  means.  To  be  exact,  it  was 
adopted  in  1798  at  St.  Botolph’s  (Aldgate)  Charity  School,  and  a 
few  other  schools  followed  this  lead ;  but  it  certainly  did  not 
become  widely  popular  till  five  years  or  so  had  passed,  by  which 
time  Lancaster  had  crept  into  public  esteem. 

,  Every  member  of  the  middle  class  about  1800  was  a  philan¬ 
thropist  in  thought  if  not  in  deed.  The  Quakers,  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  of  every  sect,  the  supporters  of  the  Establishment  were 
all  busy  with  “  reflections  ”  and  “  thoughts  upon  the  present  dis¬ 
contents,”  and  kindly  plans  of  every  sort.  Bred  themselves,  as 
they  conceived,  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  perfect  Constitution, 
perfect  liberty,  and  a  perfect  country,  they  could  not  but  desire 
to  let  their  poorer  neighbours  share,  in  a  decent  degree,  in  their 
affluence.  It  was  a  middle-class  Quaker  (some  of  the  clergy 
before  long  were  using  the  title  almost  as  a  term  of  abuse)  who 
saw  the  possibilities  of  Bell’s  scheme,  and,  with  a  genuine  and 
burning  love  of  his  kind,  put  it  to  the  test.  •  Joseph  Lancaster 
was  born  in  1778.  He  was  early  subject  to  religious  influences, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the 
same  year,  1798,  he  began  his  first  attempt  at  education,  by 
taking  a  few  poor  children  to  his  home  and  teaching  them  to 
read;  a  proceeding  instigated  wholly  by  benevolence.  He  dis¬ 
covered  in  this  experiment  a  considerable  aptitude  for  pedagogy, 
and  seems  to  have  converted  his  impromptu  class  into  a  sort  of 
school,  with  a  small  fee  nominally  payable  for  the  instruction. 
(He  was  himself  a  poor  man,  and  a  desperately  bad  financier, 
though  the  best  beggar  in  the  world.)  In  1801  he  commenced 
more  formally  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  rented  a  large  room  in  the 
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i  Borough  Road.  Over  the  door  of  this  edifice  he  inscribed  the 
!  generous  sentiment — “  All  who  will  may  send  their  children  and 
j  have  them  educated  freely,  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have 
I  education  for  nothing  may  pay  for  it  if  they  please.”  He  was  too 
p  indigent  to  pay  for  assistants,  and  therefore  either  devised  for 
!  himself,  or  (as  is  more  probable)  borrowed  from  Bell’s  treatise, 

;  the  monitorial  system,  which  in  his  hands  proved  startlingly 
j'  successful.  Finally,  in  1803,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
||  “  Improvements  in  Education,”  which  described  the  methods  and 
i  history  of  his  school.  It  may  be  worth  while,  before  passing  to 
I  the  stir  which  was  roused  by  his  achievements,  to  give  some 
details  of  this  remarkable  establishment  in  the  Borough  Road. 

;  There  were  two  fundamental  points  in  the  management — 

1^  “  order  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  emulation.  ’  ’  Lancaster  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  maxim,  “  A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its 
place.”  Minute  organisation  was  the  heart  of  his  system.  In  a 
;  class  for  teaching  the  alphabet,  for  instance,  every  pupil  moved 
:  solely  by  word  of  command.  The  monitor,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
i  pointer  and  in  the  other  a  flat  stick,  called  a  sand-smoother,  cried 
I  loudly,  “Prepare!  ”  At  the  word  the  children  sat  “to  atten- 
1  tion.”  “  Make  the  letter  A!”  They  put  their  right  hand  on 
the  ledge  of  the  desk,  their  left  on  their  left  knee,  and 
at  a  given  signal  traced  the  letter  in  the  sand-tables 
i  —boards  covered  with  fine  white  sand.  “Hands  down!” 

!  At  once  every  hand  was  dropped,  while  the  monitor 
*  passed  along  the  ranks,  approving,  or  correcting,  and 
then  smoothing  out  the  sand  again.  If  slates  were  used,  as  in 
the  higher  classes,  the  final  command  was  “  Show  slates.”  There 
is  in  Lancaster’s  The  British  System  of  Education  (1810)  a  quaint 
woodcut  of  ten  chubby  little  boys  solemnly  holding  up  their  slates, 
which  “  bear  a  sentence  that  every  true  Briton  will  wish  to  be 
engraven,  not  only  on  the  memory,  but  on  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
I  generation,  as  a  tribute  of  duty  to  the  monarch,  who  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people — 'Long  live  the  King!’  ”  The  monitor,  in 
a  queer  little  tail-coat  and  tight,  short  trousers,  stands  before 
them  in  an  imposing  attitude,  with  his  pointer  in  his  hand. 
When  school  was  over,  even  the  dismissal  was  carried  out  by 
strict  routine.  “Ijook  out !  ”  cried  the  monitor  ;  whereupon  they 

I!  rise  and  stand  at  attention.  “  Front !  Unsling  hats  !  ”  and  they 
unhitch  each  their  several  hats  from  under  the  desk,  on  top  of 
which  the  headgear  is  then  laid.  “  Put  on  hats  ” — on  the  under¬ 
grown  tall  hats  go.  “  Hands  down  !  Look  !  ” — the  direction  of 
exit  is  indicated  by  a  wave  of  the  hand.  “Go!  ” — and  the  joys 
of  being  educated  are  over  for  the  day. 

Most  of  this  semi-military  organisation  was  devised  solely  by 
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Lancaster  himself.  No  less  original  were  the  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.  Corporate  praise  and  corporate  scorn  were  carefully 
fostered  by  the  publicity  of  the  awards.  A  good  boy  would  wear 
round  his  neck,  in  full  view  of  all  his  fellows,  a  “badge  of  merit,” 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  wood  six  inches  long  by  three  broad, 
inscribed  plainly,  “  first  boy  ”  ;  or,  if  he  excelled  in  the  school 
amusements,  “playing  mark.’’  A  bad  boy  would  be  labelled 
“dirty  mark,’’  “idle  mark,’’  “suck-finger  baby,’’  and  so  on. 
After  a  presentation  of  prizes,  all  the  recipients  marched  round 
the  school,  holding  the  rewards  above  their  heads  to  be  gazed 
upon  and  admired,,  while  the  monitor-general  preceded  them,  pro¬ 
claiming  as  he  went  that  “  these  boys  have  obtained  prizes  by 
their  good  conduct  and  improvement  in  learning.’’  Punishments 
were  attended  with  equal  notoriety,  and  were  endlessly  varied,  to 
prevent  familiarity  and  contempt.  One  day  a  dirty  boy  would 
be  sentenced  to  have  his  face  washed  by  a  little  girl  before  the 
whole  school ;  “this,”  it  is  gravely  stated,  “  usually  creates  much 
diversion,  especially  when  (as  previously  directed)  she  gives  his 
cheeks  a  few  gentle  strokes  of  correction  with  her  hand.’’  ^ 
Another  punishment  consisted  in  walking  the  boy  round  the 
school,  with  a  paper  crown  on  his  head,  a  proclamation  of  his 
offence  being  read  at  the  same  time ,  “  a  proceeding  which  usually 
turns  the  public  spirit  of  the  whole  school  against  the  culprit.” 
If  a  boy  took  to  a  nasal  singing  drone  in  reading  (alas,  for  a  modern 
Council  school  class!)  he  was  “  decorated  with  matches,  ballads, 
dying-speeches  if  need  be,”  and  in  this  garb  marched  round  the 
school,  others  going  before  him  with  a  cry  of  “matches,” 
“  exactly  imitating  the  dismal  tones  with  which  such  things  are 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  London.”  Truants  were  tied  up  in 
a  blanket  and  left  to  sleep  the  night  on  the  floor  of  the  school. 
Some  delinquents  occasionally  underw'ent  the  penalty  of  being 
hoisted  in  a  sack  or  basket  to  the  schoolroom  roof,  and  there 
suspended  “in  the  sight  of  all  the  pupils,  who  frequently  smile 
at  the  birds  in  the  cage.”  Others  were  yoked  together  in  pairs, 
or  wore  a  wooden  log,  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  round 
their  neck,  or  had  their  legs  shackled  in  a  wooden  fetter.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  days  when  a  mischievous  spirit  was  abroad  among  the 
little  victims  must  have  seen  a  startling  abundance  of  the 
ludicrous. 

The  education  instilled  by  these  peculiar  devices  was  very 
elementary.  Beading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  their  simplest 
forms,  with  needlework  for  girls,  made  up  the  whole  curriculum. 


(1)  This  was  afterwards  criticised  as  a  practice  likely  to  destroy  female 
modesty,  because  “it  inculcates  in  that  sex  a  habit  of  giving  boxes  on  the  ear.” 
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There  were  in  a  normal  school  of  Lancaster’s  type  eight  classes 
in  reading.  The  first  learnt  the  alphabet,  the  second  words  and 
syllables  of  two  letters;  the  third  rose  to  three  letters,  and  so  on 
up  to  the  sixth,  which  achieved  the  distinction  of  reading  lessons 
in  words  of  two  syllables.  The  seventh  class  read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  the  eighth  the  whole  Bible,  and  a  selection  of  the  best 
“readers,”  such  as  Enfield’s  Speaker,  Watts’s  Hymns,  and  the 
works  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  and  Mrs.  Trimmer. 
If  the  needlework,  specimens  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a 
report  of  1816  preserved  at  the  British  Museum,  is  any  guide 
to  the  standard  attained  in  other  subjects,  the  work  generally 
must  have  been  pretty  sound.  Some  of  the  examples,  indeed, 
are  more  than  sound.  Certain  buttonholes,  for  instance,  worked 
in  green  silk,  would  do  credit  even  to  an  accomplished  needle¬ 
woman  of  the  present  day,  and  a  couple  of  quaint  little  caps, 
made  presumably  by  one  of  the  higher  classes,  would  have  been 
good  enough  to  serve  as  a  frame  for  any  of  the  demure  little 
students’  faces.  The  less  ambitious  productions  are  rougher  in 
execution,  but  by  no  means  slovenly  or  careless  ;  they  are  wonder¬ 
fully  good,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  school  and  of  the 
scholars. 

•The  most  noticeable  thing,  however,  about  imneaster’s  school 
was  not  the  mechanism  or  the  results,  but  Lancaster’s  own  per¬ 
sonality.  Kindly  and  enthusiastic  himself,  he  i)ossessed  the 
power  of  communicating  his  own  good  qualities.  His  pupils  were 
remarkable  for  their  alertness,  their  public  spirit,  their  readiness 
either  to  obey  or  to  take  responsibility,  and  the  general  atmosphere 
of  agreement  and  kindliness  which  invariably  prevailed  among 
them.* 

To  renew  the  tale  of  strife.  It  was  clear,  as  soon  as  Lan¬ 
caster’s  account  of  his  methods  and  achievements  \vas  published, 
that  there  was  for  the  new  system  a  practical  future ,  such  as  Bell 
had  foreshadowed  but  had  not  tried  very  keenly  to  realise.  The 
earliest  to  recognise  this  possibility  appears  to  have  been  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  famous  now  only  as  the  author  of  The  History  of  the 
Robins,  but  then,  by  virtue  of  her  admired  writings  on  even  more 
instructive  subjects,  the  dictator  of  the  nursery  world  in  England. 
Among  her  many  virtues  was  a  devoted  adherence  to  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  an  adherence  which  had  matured  in  the  course  of 
time  into  an  exaggerated  dread  of  attacks  upon  her  beloved 
Establishment.  Secularism,  in  particular,  wms  her  haunting  fear, 
for,  like  many  good  middle-class  ladies  and  sober  divines  of  the 
day,  she  firmly  believed  that  there  existed  a  dark  compact  between 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  the  Encyclbpmdists,  and  their  infidel  or  Deist 
agents,  with  the  end  of  uprooting  all  Christianity,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  the  British  variety  of  it.  To  counteract  this  horrid  con¬ 
spiracy,  at  least  as  far  as  children  were  concerned,  she  started  and 
edited  a  periodical  called  The  Guardian  of  Education  (the  title 
sufficiently  explains  its  scope) ,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  May,  1802.  Lancaster’s  “  Improvements  in  Education  ”  soon 
came  up  for  review  in  its  pages,  and  No.  11  (March,  1803)  con¬ 
tained  the  intrepid  Trimmer’s  first  criticism  of  the  new  ideas. 

It  was  a  mildly  friendly  criticism.  Lancaster  was  not  yet  the 
malignant  and  powerful  enemy  he  afterwards  became  in  the  eyes 
of  unrelenting  Anti- Jacob  ins.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Trimmer  puts  in  a 
good  word  for  him  ;  ‘  ‘  The  man  who  has  contrived  a  method  by 
which  a  school  of  near  three  hundred  boys  can  be  conducted  with 
ease  to  the  master  and  advantage  to  the  scholars,  deserves  .  .  . 
to  be  ranked  with  the  friends  of  his  country,  and  as  such  we  rank 
him,  and  with  the  limitations  we  have  pointed  out,  he  has  our 
hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  plan.”  The  limitations 
amounted  to  a  disapproval  of  confining  religious  instruction  ‘‘to 
a  few  general  points,  in  which  persons  of  all  persuasions  may 
agree  :  for  this  would,  in  fact,  lead  immediately  to  Deism,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  would  stop.”  That  tendency 
however,  did  not  at  the  moment  strike  the  writer  as  a  grave  peril. 
She  hardly  regarded  the  absence  of  sectarian  teaching  as  what  she 
was  impelled  to  proclaim  it  later — the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  which 
would  cleave  Church  and  State  apart. 

Meanwhile,  Lancaster’s  work  was  attracting  attention  elsewhere 
than  in  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  circle  of  placid  benevolence.  The  author 
wrote  to  Dr.  Bell,  then  at  Swanage,  and  in  1804  paid  him  a  visit, 
maintaining,  both  in  correspondence  and  in  intercourse,  the 
friendliest  possible  relations.  Bell  had,  apparently,  no  thought 
of  rivalry ;  Lancaster  none  of  plagiarism.  The  Eeviews,  too, 
noticed  the  book  with  approval,  genuine,  if  not  enthusiastic.  But 
it  was  left  to  Lancaster  himself  to  extend  his  own  work.  He 
travelled  up  and  down  England  collecting  money,  a  task  for 
which,  as  the  Quarterly  later  on  said  in  its  own  inimitably  spiteful 
way,  he  was  eminently  fitted.  Whether  superior  conservatism 
liked  his  methods  or  not,  he  certainly  won  a  hearing ;  more,  his 
exploits  reached  the  Eoyal  ear.  In  1805  George  III.  sent  for 
him,  gave  him  formal  patronage  and  pecuniary  support,  and,  what 
was  for  the  moment  a  greater  stimulant,  uttered  the  famous 
words,  ‘‘It  is  my  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions 
should  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.” 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  inspiration  for  either  good 
or  ill  in  those  blameless  words.  But  they  were  the  beginning  of 
a  struggle  which  to-day  is  raging  more  furiously  than  ever.  The 
King  had  pronounced  for  the  universal  teaching  of  reading  and 
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the  Scriptures!  Who  was  to  do  the  work,  and  how?  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  for  one,  had  made  up  her  mind.  While  the  sound  of 
the  King’s  words  yet  echoed,  she  revised  and  expounded  her 
judgments  on  Lancaster’s  plan,  and  issued,  in  November,  1805, 
a  monument  of  sectarian  polemics  :  “  A  Comparative  View  of  the 
New  Plan  of  Education  promulgated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster 
.  .  .  and  of  the  system  of  Christian  Education  founded  by  our 
pious  forefathers  for  the  initiation  of  the  young  Members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion.’/ 
Fear  of  Atheism  or  infidelity  was  avowedly  the  main  motive  of 
her  attack.  •  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  her  own  prejudices, 
or,  to  use  a  kinder  term,  her  settled  convictions,  w^ere,  by  their 
nature,  peculiarly  inelastic  and  incapable  of  making  allowances. 
Her  principles  enveloped  not  only  religious  teaching  but  political 
ideas  of  all  kinds  in  a  hard,  stiff  covering  of  orthodoxy,  to  pene¬ 
trate  which  with  the  weapons  of  doubt  would  have  lacerated  her 
deepest  and  most  genuine  feelings.  She  deduced  the  most  horrible 
consequences  from  the  least  latitude  of  opinion.  '  Hear  her,  for 
instance,  upon  the  consequences  of  varied  education  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case.  A  boy  of  thirteen  in  Lancaster’s  school  “  took  it  in 
his  head  to  write  paragraphs  for  the  newspapers;  he  did  so,  but 
all  the  paragraphs  were  returned  to  him  unprinted.  Previously 
to  this  he  had  attempted  to  write  a  collection  of  anecdotes ;  in 
this  he  did  not  persevere.  He  attempted  to  write  a  sermon,  and 
left  it  nearly  finished,  and  better  than  could  be  expected,  con¬ 
sidering  his  education  and  youth.  His  next  attempt  was  an 
answer  to  Paine’s  Rights  of  Man,  which  was  followed  by  a  new 
system  of  physic,  a  democratical  pamphlet,  and  a  defence  of 
revealed  religion.  These  were  his  various  and  fluctuating  pur¬ 
suits.  But  what  was  the  result  of  all  these  laughable  attempts? 
He  insensibly  acquired  the  art  of  thinking  intensely  and  clearly. 

.  .  .  and  in  the  end  attained  a  concise  familiar  style  of  writing.” 
By  this  (Lancaster’s)  account,  the  boy  may  have  turned  out 
something  of  a  prig,  but  he  had  at  least  intelligence  and  keenness. 
These,  however,  according  to  Sarah  Trimmer,  were  qualities  of 
doubtful  value.  “His  principles,”  she  says,  “both  in  respect 
to  religion  and  morals,  must  have  been  very  loose  at  that  time, 
or  he  would  not  have  fluctuated  so  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
Had  he  been  well  educated,  he  would  most  probably  have  begun, 
where  he  is  shown  to  have  ended,  with  a  defence  of  revealed 
religion,  or  something  analogous  to  it  .  .  .  had  this  boy  retained 
his  democratical  principles,  he  would  have  been  a  ready  instru¬ 
ment  of  sedition  and  rebellion”  (The  italics  are  Mrs. 
Trimmer’s). 

•  This  anxiety  for  the  framework  of  society  came  to  be  one  of 
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the  most  debatable  points  at  issue  in  the  controversy.  The  Lan- 
casterians,  on  the  one  hand,  stood  by  the  King’s  expressed  wish. 
The  upholders  of  the  Trimmer  ‘  ‘  program  ’  ’  (the  spelling  is  Mrs. 
Trimmer’s  own)  could  not,  of  course,  traverse  so  illustrious  a 
sentiment.  But  they  did  their  best,  by  gloomy  forebodings  of 
a  social  catastrophe,  to  render  it  less  efficacious.  “  Boys,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  themselves  as  the  nobles  of  a  school,”  writes 
Mrs.  Trimmer,  denouncing  her  enemy’s  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  still  harping  on  the  peril  to  the  nation,  ”  may 
in  their  future  lives,  from  a  conceit  of  their  own  trivial  merits, 
unless  they  have  very  sound  principles,  aspire  to  be  nobles  of  the 
land,  and  to  take  place  of  the  hereditary  nobility.”  The  lower 
orders  must  be  made  to  know  and  to  keep  their  place,  even  if 
Mrs.  Trimmer  is  ”  called  illiberal  and  narrow-minded  ”  for  saying 
so  explicitly — “  I  have  ever  been  an  advocate  for  allowing  the 
poor,  in  these  days  of  general  literature,  a  proportionate  share  of 
learning,  and  have  pleaded  for  their  being  all  taught  to  read, 
upon  the  principle  of  making  them  partakers  of  the  great  national 
blessing  of  having  an  English  bible.  .  .  .  But  this  indul¬ 
gence  is  certainly  carried  too  far  when  a  taste  is  excited  in  them 
for  studies  which  might  tend  to  render  them  discontented  in  their 
proper  station,  and  to  alienate  their  minds  from  those  employ¬ 
ments  which  must  be  performed  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  in 
every  nation. ’i 

Whatever  the  lasting  value  of  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  arguments,  they 
were  certainly  pow'erful  in  1805.  It  was  she,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  who  first  stirred  up  enmity  between  Bell  and  Lancaster. 
It  was  her  vigour  which  in  the  end  roused  the  Church  party  into 
decided  action.  Writing  to  Bell  in  1805,  she  expressed  her  private 
opinion  of  the  dangers  to  be  expected  from  the  ‘  ‘  Goliath  of 
Schismatics,”  as  she  called  Lancaster;  and  Bell,  roused  to 
jealousy  and  perhaps  alarm,  replied  in  a  somewhat  petty  strain 
of  querulousness.  Nevertheless,  for  the  present,  though  public 
opinion  was  gradually  being  permeated  by  the  arguments  of  one 
or  the  other  side,  the  matter  was  not  much  more  than  an  open 
wrangle  over  little  points  of  priority.  Bell  accused  Lancaster  of 
pirating  his  (Bell’s)  scheme ;  Lancaster  answered  that  he  had 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  very  fully  (which  was  true),  and 
further,  that  he  had  so  improved  Bell’s  system  as  to  make  it  a 
new  thing. ^  There  was  not  too  much  scrupulousness  displayed 

(1)  It  seems  probable  that  Lancaster  was  right  in  this  statement.  There  is, 
however,  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  claim,  sometimes  made  for  him,  that 
he  invented  the  monitorial  system  independently.  Bell,  in  fact,  was  in 
Lancaster’s  own  position,  in  such  a  case,  for  he,  too,  was  an  unconscious 
plagiarist.  The  Abbe  Gaultier,  a  French  refugee  of  the  ’seventies,  had  set  up 
a  successful  school  in  London,  and  had  published  many  useful  and  popular 
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in  the  subsequent  controversy  on  either  side  ;  it  dragged  on  noisily 
for  some  years,  until  public  opinion  had  had  time  to  form  itself 
definitely  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Lancaster  gained  in  notoriety  as  a  result  of  the  “  Comparative 
View.”  Many  middle-class  reformers  were  at  once  attracted  to 
his  side.  Among  his  earliest  supporters  were  Elizabeth  Fry, 
William  Allen,  Lindley  Murray,  Priscilla  Wakefield,^  and  before 
long,  many  of  the  wealthy  banking  and  mercantile  families.  Nor 
was  he  without  the  adherence  of  persons  of  intellectual  weight. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  spoke  up  plainly  for  him  in  1806,  Sydney 
Smith  turning  upon  the  devoted  Trimmer  with  an  almost  venom¬ 
ous  humour.  ‘‘She  seems  to  suppose,”  he  cried,  '‘because  she 
has  dedicated  her  mind  to  the  subject,  that  her  opinion  must 
necessarily  be  valuable  upon  it,”  a  supposition  which  the  reviewer 
demolishes  in  no  unhesitating  words.  ‘‘  She  begins  with  being 
cruel,  and  ends  with  being  silly.  .  .  .  The  authoress  herself 
seems  to  be  a  lady  of  respectable  opinions,  and  very  ordinary 
talents,  defending  what  is  right  without  judgment,  and  believing 
what  is  holy  without  charity  ” — which  is  probably  at  once  the 
truest  and  most  merciless  criticism  which  could  be  passed  upon 
the  hapless  moralist.  He  poured  his  inimitable  stream  of  ridicule 
out  upon  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  fears  for  the  peerage.  After  speaking 
of  the  children  as  ‘‘ragged  and  interesting  little  nobles,  shining 
in  their  tin  stars,”  he  has  a  vision  of  the  rod  which  whipped 
these  “dirty  little  dukes”  as  one  day  being  “borne  as  the 
emblem  of  legislative  dignity,  and  the  sign  of  noble  blood.”  The 
Quarterly,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  took  the  other  side,  but  could 
not  approach  Sydney  Smith’s  brilliant  little  polemic.®  • 

.How'ever,  neither  Sydney  Smith,  with  his  gibes  at  the  “un- 
candid  and  feeble  lady,”  nor  Lancaster,  warring  with  words  and 
pamphlets  against  ”  the  Land  of  Narrow  Souls,”  availed  to  check 

educational  works.  Incidentally  he  had  devised  and  adopted  this  very  means 
of  imparting  knowledge,  in  order  to  remedy  a  wholesale  desertion  by  his  staff. 
The  system  was  so  obvious  that  most  likely  it  had  been  used  a  hundred  times 
before.  Bell  undoubtedly  popularised  it;  Lancaster  gave  it  practical  existence. 

(1)  Mrs.  Wakefield,  the  grandmother  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  was  a 
writer  for  children  as  well  as  a  notable  philanthropist.  Her  books,  published 
by  the  Quaker  firm  of  Darton  and  Harvey,  who  had  succeeded  to  no  small 
extent  in  acquiring  Newbery’s  monopoly  of  juvenile  literature,  ran  into  innumer¬ 
able  editions  between  1790  and  1820,  and  rivalled  in  popularity  Mrs.  Trimmer’s 
own  exemplary  works.  A  curious  result  followed  her  support  of  Lancaster, 
though  it  would  be  perhaps  unfair  to  lay  much  stress  on  it ;  after  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy,  Lancaster  deliberately  recommended  Mrs.  Wakefield’s  bcoks 
as  superior  to  Mrs.  Trimmer’s,  and  the  authoress  of  The  Robins  certainly 
resented  this  preference. 

(2)  “George  III.  was  delighted  with  this  review,  and  made  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
read  it  a  second  time  to  him.”  Note  in  Complete  Edition  of  Sydney  Smith’s 
Works. 
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the  gradual  development  of  a  serious  religious  quarrel.  Indeed, 
the  zeal  of  either  party  made  it  inevitable.  Lancaster’s  own 
activity  between  1805  and  1809  was  surprising.  He  continued 
“  stumping  ”  England  through  and  through,  lecturing  and  appeal¬ 
ing  for  funds;  in  1807  he  travelled  710  miles,  delivering  on  his 
way  eight  lectures ;  in  1803,  1,028  miles,  with  thirty -one  lectures ; 
in  1809,  1,324  miles,  with  thirty-five  lectures;  in  1810,  3,775 
miles,  with  sixty-seven  lectures.  In  1808  his  energy  met  its  first 
great  reward  :  “  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Eoyal  British  or 
Lancasterian  System  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  ”  was  formed. 
Among  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  new  society  wmre  all  the 
enlightened  Liberals  in  the  country,  many  Broad  Churchmen, 
and  most  of  the  Nonconformist  philanthropists.  The  names  of 
men  like  Zachary  Macaulay,  Place,  Bentham,  Janies  Mill,  Mac¬ 
kintosh,  Whitbread,  Grattan,  Brougham,  Ricardo,  Edward 
Wakefield,  Robert  Owen,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  appear  continually 
in  subscription  lists.  •  But  the  sums  received  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come  were  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  zeal  and  standing 
of  the  donors.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  Lancaster 
was  the  worst  possible  person  to  be  in  any  responsible  position  in 
connection  with  such  an  institution.  He  had  not  the  vaguest 
notion  of  finance  or  economy,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  society  was 
largely  formed  in  order  to  correct  his  injudicious  handling  of  the 
donations  he  received.  And  as  a  controversialist  he  was  by  no 
means  above  suspicion.  His  enthusiasm  led  him  to  insinuate  that 
Mrs.  Trimmer  was  really  agitated  rather  about  her  “halfpenny, 
penny,  and  sixpenny  book-making  craft  ’’  than  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Church.  He  charges  rival  schools  with  “picking  and 
stealing —  I  allude  to  what  booksellers  call  piracy.”  His  oppo¬ 
nents  are  “sons  of  Ishmael  ’’ ;  and  the  following  little  table,  from 
one  of  his  books  of  instructions,  will  show  to  w'hat  use  he  put 
their  names ;  it  is  a  skeleton  of  an  absentee  report ,  w'ith  dummy 
entries  :  — 


Day  of  the 
Month. 

Absentees. 

Inquirers. 

Report. 

Brown. 

Jones. 

Wanted  by  his  friends. 

Daubeny. 

1'rimmer. 

Truant. 

BowleB. 

Plymly. 

Gone  to  Holland. 

The  last  four  names  are  all  those  of  prominent  upholders  of  the 
Establishment  and  enemies  of  Lancaster !  There  appears  to  be 
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Ino  significance,  beyond  the  mere  malice  of  using  the  names,  in 
their  particular  juxtaposition. 

However,  the  society  was  started,  and  it  was  clear  that  its 
success  must  provoke  some  strong  countermove  on  the  part  of  the 

I  Church.  For  three  years  from  the  society’s  foundation  the 
pamphleteers  on  either  side  were  incessantly  busy  ^ ;  mild  and 
obscure  country  parsons  hurled  vituperation  at  the  enemies  of 
religion,  and  minor  moralists  replied  with  ferocious  platitudes. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  combatants,  Charles  Daubeny,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Sarum,  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  England  nothing  but 
“one  great  deistical  compound.”  "But  it  was  in  1811  that  the 
great  cleavage  in  education  was  definitely  made.  Dr.  Marsh, 
afterwards  Bishop  in  succession  of  Llandaff  and  Peterborough, 
was  asked  that  year  to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  annual  S.P.C.K. 
meeting  at  St.  Paul’s.  He  spoke  weightily  against  the  Lancas- 
terian  Society,  and,  finding  his  utterances  exciting  much  atten¬ 
tion,  roared  again  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Morning  Post.  The 
tenor  of  his  arguments  was  that  Dissent  might  if  it  liked  educate 
its  children  in  its  own  dissidence ;  that  was  its  own  look-out ;  it 
was  for  the  Church  to  anticipate  schism,  to  uphold  its  sovereign 
authority  ;  there  could  be  no  half -measures,  for  that  meant  seces¬ 
sion  and  disestablishment.  The  text  of  his  discourse  was, 
inevitably,  ”  Train  up  a  child  in  the  wmy  he  should  go,”  and  it 
was  backed  by  fervid  appeals  to  the  Reformation  and  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  He  discarded  the  idea  that  education  would  make 
the  lower  orders  discontented,  and  held  out  instead  a  glowing 
prospect  of  ever-increasing  perfection  on  the  then  lines  of  social 
inequality  ;  the  rich  growing  more  and  more  illustriously  superior 
as  the  poor  became  more  and  more  contentedly  enlightened. . 
Marsh  was  an  influential  man,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
,  words  the  National  Society  was  formed  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  It  was  from  the  first  an  enormous  success.  Its  clear  and 
;  definite  object,  expressed  in  a  resolution  passed  on  October  16th, 
1811,  was  “  to  instruct  and  educate  the  Poor  in  suitable  Learning, 
works  of  Industry,  and  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion 
according  to  the  Established  Church.”  Within  a  year  donations 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  pounds  had  been  received, 
and  by  1816  one  hundred  thousand  children  were  being  instructed 
in  schools  in  union  with  the  society.  Ten  years  from  the  founda¬ 
tion,  in  1821,  the  scholars  numbered  three  hundred  thousand. 
Nowhere  was  the  solidity  of  British  conservative  opinion  more 
shown  than  in  the  first  year’s  subscription  list.  The  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  each  gave  five  hundred  pounds ;  many 
of  the  colleges  made  individual  donations.  The  Bishops  and  the 
Peerage  vied  with  the  City  companies  in  contributing  to  the 

(1)  The  title  of  this  article  is  that  of  a  current  caricature. 
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cause.  Respectability,  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Rowdier,  of 
expurgatory  fame,  John  Bowles,  the  censor  of  “  Modern  Female 
Manners,”  and  a  whole  horde  of  Trimmers,  lent  it  opulent  and 
solid  support.  Even  ‘‘  the  Young  Ladies  at  Miss  Ellis’s  school  ” 
at  Tenterden,  in  Kent,  raised  four  guineas  between  them  and  sent 
their  mite  to  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  F^und. 

Thus,  after  eight  years  of  party  hatred,  this  great  society  came 
into  existence,  three  years  later  than  the  rival  corporation  (which 
in  1812  took  the  title  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society). 
Which  of  the  two  nowadays  has  the  better  right  to  the  titles 
British  and  National  it  must,  unhappily,  be  left  to  the  issue  of 
our  own  quarrels  to  determine.  -There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  1811  definite  religious  teaching  had  won  the  day  :  had  won, 
moreover,  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight.  England  then  was  no  place 
for  radicalism  or  free  thought,  and  the  younger  society  could 
honestly  claim  the  title  of  “National”  for  itself  and  its  aims. 
And  yet,  though  the  majority  naturally  overcame,  sympathy 
probably  leans  to  the  side  of  Lancaster,  not  from  any  tenderness 
for  latitude  in  education,  nor  from  compassion  for  the  weaker 
party,  but  simply  because  of  his  merits.  He  was  more  completely 
in  earnest,  perhaps,  than  any  man  of  his  time.  His  entire  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  wrongdoing  or  dishonesty,  so  long  as  his  charitable 
schemes  were  furthered,  testifies  not  to  the  laxity  but  to  the 
strength  of  his  principles — or  rather,  of  his  single  principle, 
universal  benevolence.^ 

Of  his  two  great  opponents,  now  no  less  obscured  by  time  than 
he,  Sarah  Trimmer  was  by  far  the  more  considerable.  To  the 
historical  mind  her  views  seem  obsolete,  dead,  silly  ;  to  the  broad¬ 
minded,  they  may  appear  narrow  and  intolerant.  But  the  student 
of  humanity  can  find  in  her  character  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
the  perseverance  and  value  of  unreasonableness.  Her  apparent 
singleness  of  purpose  and  intolerance  were  in  reality  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  complex  religious  emotions,  acted  upon  by  new  forces,  the 
strength  of  which  few  in  that  age  could  appreciate.  She  tried  to 
reduce  unyielding  traditional  principles,  untested,  to  an  exact 
and  minute  science.  She  could  and  did  see  in  the  Learned  Pig,  for 
instance,  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the  wonders  of  creation  ;  if  that 
surprising  quadruped’s  achievements  gave  her  cause  to  doubt  ever 
so  little  the  reality  of  the  great  gulf  betw'een  man  and  brute,  she 
added  this  doubt  to  the  catalogue  of  insoluble  Divine  mysteries; 
but  she  propounded,  without  injuring  either  of  these  view's,  a 
destructive  and  sceptical  theory  of  how  the  pig  actually  came  by 
his  learning.  The  pig,  in  fact,  was  clever  because  God  had 
made  him ;  he  was  cleverer  than  some  men — that  was  a  Divine 
mystery ;  but  the  details  of  his  cleverness  were  probably  the  work 
of  unscrupulous  charlatans.  Yet  this  contradictory  but  austere 
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standpoint  in  deeper  matters  was  not  incompatible  with  the 
gentlest  and  most  charming  personality  in  private  life.  No  one 
in  that  formal  age  who  did  not  understand  and  love  the  real 
childishness  of  children  could  have  named  the  famous  Robins,  as 
Mrs.  Trimmer  did,  Dicky,  Pecksy,  Robin,  and  Plapsy,  or  could 
have  shown  so  fine  a  sense  of  whimsical  humour  as  is  betrayed 
in  some  of  the  little  allusions  in  that  sometimes  heavy  work.^ 
What  has  caused  her  to  be  so  justly  forgotten  in  juvenile  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  her  didactic  side  over 
her  personal  amiability.  Her  piety  was  even  more  crushing  than 
Hannah  More’s,  and  little  short  of  Mrs.  Sherwood’s.  She  felt 
keenly  that  the  world  was  too  much  with  her  generation,  and  in 
subduing  her  natural  character  to  an  unnaturally  active  career  of 
religious  philanthropy,  she  genuinely  believed  that  she  was  mor¬ 
tifying  her  flesh — her  constant  prayer — in  the  manner  most 
acceptable  to  her  Creator  and  profitable  to  her  fellow-creatures. 
The  lofty  sincerity  of  her  private  meditations  and  diaries  reveals 
a  mind  almost  mystical  in  its  highly-strung  ecstasies  of  humility 
and  its  acceptance  of  the  Divine  dispensation.  She  was  empha¬ 
tically  what  Calverley  called  her  in  jest — good ;  and  there  is  no 
getting  over  the  fact  that  her  goodness  was  of  the  kind  that  can  be 
at  once  dull,  superficially  inconsistent,  narrow,  humourless, 
lovable,  and  enormously  influential. 

Bell  was  the  least  impressive  of  the  three  principals.  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  ordinary  able  man,  with  an  ordinary  man’s 
failings  and  virtues.  He  liked  a  quiet  life,  but  could  not,  con¬ 
sistently  with  his  dignity  and  honour,  sit  idle  under  what  was 
represented  to  him  as  a  theft  of  his  ideas.  He  woke  up,  therefore, 
and  played  a  decent  and  ordinary  part.  He  does  not  possess  the 
interest  of  personality  which  makes  his  supporter  and  his  rival 
still  living  figures  to  those  who  regard  them  closely. 

•  Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances,  such  the  characters,  of 
those  with  whom  our  unhappy  differences  in  regard  to  religious 
education  first  took  shape.  “The  inference  they  drew  was  the 
right  on(5.’’  Was  it?  Would  the  National  Society  have  been 
founded  from  fear  of  the  French  Revolution  alone?  Has  the 
world  suffered  so  greatly  from  the  efforts  of  sincere,  ill-balanced, 
great-hearted  philanthropists  like  Lancaster?  Or  has  the  ideal  of 
self-satisfaction,  the  timorousness  that  defends  all  institutions  by 
recourse  to  lurid  pictures  of  possible  consequences,  done  more  for 
the  progress  of  religion  and  of  mankind  ?  , 

F.  J.  Harvey  Darton. 

(1)  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  humour,  or  lack 
of  it,  that  the  celebrated  footnote,  “The  Mock  Bird  is  properly  a  native  of 
America,  but  is  introduced  here  [».«.,  in  England]  for  the  sake  of  the  moral,” 
comes  from  her  History  of  ths  Robins;  a  title,  by  the  way,  later  and  less 
portentous  than  the  author’s  own  choice.  Fabulous  Histories. 


OUE  INSULARITY.' 


A  GOOD  deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  our  insularity,  England, 
indeed,  is  an  island,  but  of  all  islands  the  least  insular.  She  has 
been  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  province  of  mediseval 
France,  her  sovereigns  have  ruled  a  German  Electorate,  and 
now  control  dominions  widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  we  have  kept  our  blood 
undefiled  by  foreign  admixture,  for  we  have  willingly  or 
unwillingly  afforded  hospitality  to  every  description  of  immigrant. 
Loudly  as  we  boast  of  our  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  we  cannot 
plead  that  we  do  not  leave  it,  for  we  have  sown  colonies  in 
every  clime,  and  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  when  Roger 
Ascham  protested  against  the  Italianate  Englishman,  the 
Continent  of  Europe  has  been  familiar  with  the  bearing  of  our 
grand  tourists  and  our  Cook’s  tourists.  No  magic  spirit-proof 
cloak  protects  the  Englishman  from  the  subtle  operations  of  an 
alien  atmosphere.  Transplant  him  to  Ireland  and  in  a  few 
generations,  as  Edmund  Spenser  pointed  out  long  ago,  he  will 
become  more  Irish  than  the  Irish,  just  as  in  the  sunny  isolation 
of  the  high  South  African  veldt  many  a  pure-bred  English  or 
Scottish  family  has  adopted  the  speech  and  habits  of  the  Dutch. 
The  first  crowned  King  of  England  since  the  Norman  Conquest 
who  never  crossed  the  Channel  was  Edward  VI.,  and  he  did 
not  even  cross  the  threshold  of  manhood.  We  have  been  ruled 
by  Danes  and  Normans,  by  Angevins  and  Germans,  by  Scots 
wdio  married  foreigners,  by  a  Dutchman  who  married  an  English¬ 
woman,  but  only  at  rare  intervals  of  time  by  sovereigns  who 
could  be  described  as  strictly  insular.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  ever  since  the  Reformation  our  national  monarchy 
has  been  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  our  institutions.  Foreigners 
may  depict  us,  and  we  sometimes  depict  ourselves,  as  standing 
apart  from  all  the  vivid  life  of  the  Continent  wrapped  in  our 
fogs  and  mists,  and  working  out  our  own  salvation  in  our  own 
peculiar  and  eccentric  way.  Such  a  view  happily  does  not 
represent  the  facts.  Is  it  not  of  some  significance  that  an 
English  King  is  mentioned  in  the  Divine  Comedy,  that  one  of 
the  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  the  mediaeval 
emperors  should  be  a  chronicle  written  in  the  monastery  at  St. 
Albans,  that  in  the  middle  ages  English  scholars  flocked  to  Paris 

(1)  An  address  delivered  to  the  Modern  Languages  Association  in  Oxford  on 
January,  1909. 
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and  Continental  scholars  came  to  Oxford,  or  that  a  Milanese 
ambassador,  visiting  the  Court  of  Henry  VII.,  should  have 
declared  his  astonishment  at  the  King’s  profound  and  wonderful 
knowledge  of  Italian  politics? 

The  history  of  the  study  of  European  literature  in  this  country 
will  not  upon  close  examination  seem  to  disprove  this  contention. 
Englishmen  have  often  neglected  obvious  sources  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  but  of  such  negligence  England  has  had  no  monopoly. 
Prince  Bismarck  used  to  observe  that  you  could  always  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  French  Ambassador  because  he  knew  no  language 
but  his  own,  and  French  is  so  delightful  an  instrument  that  those 
who  can  wield  it  with  ease  and  perfection  may  be  pardoned  if 
they  rest  content  with  their  possession.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
true  at  the  present  that  the  French  know  no  language  but  their 
own.  The  names  of  Taine  and  Jusserand,  Angellier  and  Texte, 
Legouis  and  Thomas  are  sufficient  to  recall  to  your  minds  the 
solid  and  distinguished  contributions  which  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel  have  made  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
English  literature,  contributions  which  our  own  scholars  have 
not  yet  repaid  in  kind,  though  let  us  trust  that  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  School  of  Modern  Ijanguages  in  this  University  may 
enable  them  to  do  so.  But  there  was  a  time  when  France  was 
profoundly  ignorant  of  our  language  and  literature  and  when  we, 
on  the  contrary,  were  following  the  literary  movement  in  France 
with  close  attention.  Ijouis  XIV.  w'as  once  good  enough  to 
inquire  of  his  Ambassador  in  London  whether  there  was  any 
literary  activity  in  England;  Comminges  replied  “that  the 
Muses  having  fled  to  France,  all  the  literary  glory  of  the  island 
consisted  in  the  memory  of  Bacon,  Morus,  and  Buchanan,  and 
in  recent  times  of  a  certain  Miltonius,  who  has  rendered  himself 
more  infamous  by  his  dangerous  writings  than  the  murderers 
and  assassins  of  their  King.”  The  w'orks  of  Shakespeare  were, 
it  is  true,  to  be  found  in  tbe  library  of  the  Roi-Soleil,  but  they 
were  as  uncouth  and  unintelligible  a  curiosity  as  any  Jesuit 
missionary  might  collect  in  China.  “Ce  poete,”  wTote  Nicolas 
Clement,  the  royal  librarian,  “a  I’imagination  assez  belle.” 
That  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  we  describe  a  foreigner  whose 
voluminous  works  we  are  unable  to  translate.  A  later  French 
critic  spoke  of  “un  certain  Shakespeare,”  who  had  left  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  dramatic  taste  in  his  excellent  theatrical  pieces,  which 
Mr.  Addison  had  brought  to  perfection  in  his  admirable  Cato. 

Every  nation  measures  with  its  own  scale.  There  is  no  reason 
for  surprise  in  the  fact  that  the  French  had  failed  to  detect  the 
merits  of  our  greatest  dramatist  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
especially  since  from  1623  to  1644  England  was  herself  content 
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with  two  editions  of  Shakespeare,  or  less  than  a  thousand  copies. 
But  France  did  not  only  ignore  Shakespeare.  She  was  ignorant 
of  the  English  language,  classing  it  with  Turkish  and  Slavonic. 
Even  to  the  giants  of  French  intellect  English  was  a  sealed 
book.  When  Henrietta  of  Orleans  wished  that  Bossuet  should 
not  hear  her,  she  spoke  in  the  occult  patois  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton. 

Our  literature  then  was  insular,  but  chiefly  in  the  sense 
that  the  enjoyment  of  its  beauties  was  confined  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island.  In  other  respects  English  literature 
was  not  insular,  but  full  of  splendid  echoes  from  Greece  and 
Rome,  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Of  French  in  particular 
this  country  was  never  permitted  to  be  ignorant  ever  since  the 
day  when  the  Chanson  de  Roland  was  chanted  on  the  field 
of  Hastings.  Roger  North,  who  died  in  1734,  uttered  the 
famous  dictum  that  “the  law  is  not  properly  expressible  in 
English,”  a  fact  which  may  remind  us  that  an  Anglo-Norman 
language,  originally  a  kind  of  provincial  French,  terse  and  racy 
as  the  year-books  of  Edward  II.  show  us,  but  ultimately  desic¬ 
cated  into  a  set  of  crabbed  and  mongrel  formulae,  lived  a  long 
and  tenacious  life  in  our  Courts  of  Law.  But  this  French 
jargon  was  not  literature  or  the  stuff  out  of  which  literature  is 
made.  The  literature  of  France,  the  ballads  which  the  trouvke 
sang  to  his  viol,  the  long  and  wearisome  epics  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  rhetorical  drama  and  the  pointed  criticism  of  the 
seventeenth  were  never  neglected  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
French  genders  and  French  declensions  have  darkened  the  days  of 
English  boys  and  girls  ever  since  Palsgrave  wrote  his  Eclaircisse- 
ment  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  nay  far 
earlier,  when  the  language,  as  we  learn  from  Chaucer,  was  busily 
murdered  at  Stratford-atte-Bowe.  Barclay  translates  Gringoire, 
Spenser  copies  Marot  and  translates  the  sonnets  of  Du  Bellay; 
the  rich  humour  of  Rabelais  is  familiar  to  the  novelists  of  the 
Elizabethan  age.  The  earliest  work  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a 
translation  from  the  French  composed  at  the  age  of  eleven  ;  the 
immortal  consolation  addressed  to  his  dying  wife  by  George  II. 
was  expressed  in  the  self-same  tongue.  That  England  has  fully 
comprehended  France,  that  her  critics  see  eye  to  eye  with  French 
critics,  or  that  the  reputation  of  French  books  with  the  English 
public  is  adjusted  to  their  real  wmrth,  these  are  claims  which  we 
should  hesitate  to  make.  In  every  national  literature  there  are 
qualities  which  are  and  qualities  which  are  not  capable  of  exporta¬ 
tion.  That  French  literature  contains  its  esoteric  qualities 
— to  be  appreciated  by  those  whose  ears  are  perfectly  attuned  to 
the  language — is  so  true  that  there  are  probably  not  fifty  English- 
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men  alive  who  can  feel  French  poetry  as  a  Frenchman  feels 
it;  but  the  peculiar  glory  of  French  literature  consists  in  the 
fact  that  so  much  of  it  does  bear  exportation  and  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  needs  of  every  community  in  every  age. 

Buckle,  as  you  may  remember,  remarked  in  his  famous  history 
that  the  union  of  the  French  with  the  English  intellect  was 
by  far  the  most  important  fact  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
a  familiar  story  how  Locke,  who  was  a  real  thinker,  inspired 
Bolingbroke,  who  was  a  shallow  rhetorician,  and  how  through 
his  friendship  with  Bolingbroke,  aided  by  a  memorable  visit  to 
our  shores,  Voltaire  became  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of 
English  science,  the  conclusions  of  English  philosophy  and  the 
principles  of  English  public  life.  The  intellectual  communion 
of  the  tw'o  races  gave  to  each  an  element  which  it  would  other¬ 
wise  have  lacked ;  to  the  English  an  ideal  of  formal  polish  and 
precise  workmanship  which  informed  our  literature  for  three 
generations ;  to  the  French  an  insight  into  comparative  law,  a 
detachment  from  clerical  authority,  and  a  standard  of  political 
and  social  criticism  by  which  the  antiquated  feudal  structure  of 
France  might  be  appraised  and  condemned. 

Compared  with  this  secular  interest  in  French  literature  and 
the  fructifying  connection  which  subsisted  between  the  French 
and  English  intellects  from  1660  to  1789,  the  literary  relations 
between  England  and  Germany  are  of  recent  growth.  Mr. 
Herford  has  traced  the  influence  of  a  few  German  books  in  the 
English  literature  of  the  Tudor  age,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  curious  bypath  of  literary  history  will  find  much  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  excellent  study.  My  own  impression  is  that  though 
the  Lutheran  movement  had  a  real  influence  upon  Cranmer  and 
the  school  of  Cambridge  divines,  the  English  Eeformation  was 
made  not  in  Germany  but  in  England,  and  that  when  Henry 
VIIl.  declined  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  German 
theologians  who  wished  to  arrange  a  religious  concordat,  the  door 
was  effectively  shut  and  bolted  against  the  ascendency  of  German 
speculation.  Here  and  again  a  few  choice  minds  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  beautiful  literature  of  German  mysticism ; 
but  such  instances  are  rare  and  not  to  be  counted  as  evidence  of 
any  steady  communion  between  the  English  and  the  German 
intellect.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Germany  had  not  recovered  the  intellectual  powers  which  her 
long-drawn  political  distractions  had  so  seriously  injured. 
Edward  Gibbon  knew  no  German,  and  his  famous  history  has 
not  suffered  by  his  ignorance.  Eobertson  wrote  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Charles  V.  without  a  knowledge  of  German,  and  his 
book  has  only  of  recent  years  been  superseded  in  England. 
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Indeed,  why  should  an  Englishman  have  been  at  pains  to  acquire 
so  difficult  a  language,  seeing  that  French  was  spoken  at  the 
German  Courts,  that  Leibnitz,  the  greatest  of  German 
philosophers,  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  French  or  Latin,  and 
that  Frederic  of  Prussia,  the  first  captain  and  sovereign  of  his 
age,  used  nothing  but  the  French  language  in  his  historical, 
philosophical,  and  poetical  compositions?  In  Middlemarch,  the 
greatest  of  George  Eliot’s  novels,  you  may  remember  how  Will 
Ladislaw  shakes  Dorothea’s  faith  in  Mr.  Casaubon’s  learning 
by  pointing  out  that  the  author  of  the  key  to  all  the  mythologies 
knew  no  German.  Such  a  criticism  would  have  been  pointless 
at  any  time  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Lord  Acton,  with 
a  display  of  learning  which  leaves  his  reader  exanimate,  has 
demonstrated  that  it  was  premature  in  1832.  Indeed,  before 
Lessing  and  Kant,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  there  was  no  literature 
in  Germany  of  so  high  an  excellence  as  to  command  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  audience.  But  the  intellectual  revival  which  began  in 
the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  great  German 
masters  in  poetry  and  criticism,  and  which  has  been  continued 
up  to  our  own  day  by  a  dynasty  of  giants  in  every  department 
of  exact  knowledge,  made  it  an  essential  of  intellectual  progress 
to  know  what  was  thought  and  written  in  Germany ;  and  the 
study  of  German  in  this  country  was  further  assisted  by  the 
sympathy  springing  from  the  joint  resistance  to  Napoleon,  and 
by  the  growth  of  a  reaction  common  to  both  nations  against  the 
formal  canons  of  classical  taste.  “’Tis  past  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,”  wTote  S.  T.  Coleridge,  then  a  Cambridge  under¬ 
graduate,  to  Southey  in  November,  1794,  “I  sat  down  at  twelve 
o’clock  to  read  The  Robbers  of  Schiller.  I  had  read  chill  and 
trembling  till  I  came  to  the  part  where  the  Moor  fires  a  pistol 
over  the  robbers,  who  are  asleep.  I  could  read  no  more.  My 
God  !  Who  is  this  Schiller,  this  convulser  of  the  heart?  Did 
he  write  his  tragedy  amid  the  yelling  of  fiends?  Why  have  we 
ever  called  Milton  sublime?” 

WTio  indeed  was  that  Schiller?  Coleridge  was  destined  to 
know  more  of  him  and  to  give  Wallenstein  to  English  readers 
in  a  version  wffiich  nobody  bought  from  the  bookseller,  but  which 
Walter  Scott,  himself  the  translator  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen, 
declared  to  be  superior  to  the  original.  Yet  despite  Coleridge 
and  Scott,  some  little  time  elapsed  before  the  real  proportions  of 
the  new  literature  were  understood  in  this  country ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  most  of  the  early  translations  were  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  quicken  the  appetite.  The  most  popular  German  book 
done  into  English  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  probably 
Gessner’s  Death  of  Abel,  which  had  run  into  twenty  editions  by 
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1799.  “0,  Adam,”  observes  Eve  (in  the  words  of  Mrs.  James 
I  Collyer),  kneeling  by  the  prostrate  corse  of  her  murdered  son, 

1  “what  a  sight  of  horror  is  now  that  precious  body  !  Where  are 
those  smiles,  the  sweet  emanations  of  filial  tenderness  that  used 
to  be  seen  on  his  countenance?  How  faded,  how  livid  are  his 
j!j  bloody  cheeks !  We  shall  no  more  hear  from  his  lips  seraphic 
I  harmony,  no  more  have  our  souls  raised  to  God  by  his  angelic 
converse,  no  more  will  they  express  the  endearing  sensations 
!  of  his  heart !  Abel !  dear  Abel !  I  thy  mother,  thine  unhappy 
j  mother,  exquisite  woe,  am  also  the  mother  of  thy  murderer.” 

I  But  there  was  more  in  German  literature  than  the  sentimental 
p  rhapsody  which  drew  the  satiric  fires  of  the  Anti- Jacobin.  The 
(j  more  important  works  of  Kant  were  early  translated,  how  well 
I  cannot  say,  by  a  serious  German  student,  John  Robertson, 

I  who  has  somehow  managed  to  escape  the  modest  degree  of 
!  immortality  which  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  confers ; 
i  and  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  not  only  translated  Nathan  der 
!  Weise  and  Iphigenie,  but  made  an  honest  though  somewhat 
I  unintelligent  attempt  to  give  to  English  readers  a  general  survey 
:1  of  German  poetry.  “Herder,”  remarks  his  English  expositor, 
k  “may  be  characterised  as  the  Plato  of  the  Christian  world.  His 
p  blooming  and  ardent  diction  and  his  graceful  imagination  uni- 
h  formly  cling  in  devout  ecstasy  about  those  passages  of  the  sacred 
jj  writings  which  are  adapted  to  command  our  loftiest  veneration, 

I  and  to  sympathise  with  our  finest  feelings.”  The  Plato  of  the 
I  Christian  world,  if  he  had  lived  to  read  the  sage  of  Norwich, 
!|  might  well  have  asked  to  be  saved  from  his  friends.  Indeed  the 
I  earliest  attempts  to  acclimatise  German  in  this  country  were 
characterised  by  an  excess  of  sentimental  infelicity,  which  seems 
j  to  imply  that  the  weakest  point  in  the  literary  consciousness  of 
j  either  nation  was  the  first  bond  of  communion.  In  time, 

1  however,  something  of  the  full  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of 
I  German  literature  was  revealed,  and  by  a  man  of  the  rarest 
j  powers.  The  prophet  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  whose  severe  review 
of  Taylor’s  Historical  Survey  of  English  Poetry  exhibited  the 
!  true  outlines  of  the  landscape  to  a  public  which  had  learnt 
[  nothing  of  the  distinction  and  original  character  of  one  of  the 
great  imaginative  literatures  of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  on  the 
imaginative  side  only  that  Germany  took  her  captor  captive. 
The  profound  learning  of  Niebuhr  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Thomas  Arnold  before  he  left  Oxford  for  Laleham,  and  through 
Arnold  German  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  Rugby 
School. 

One  of  Carlyle’s  most  famous  conternporaries  exhibits  a 
literary  tradition  which  was  but  faintly  affected  by  the  new 
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influence  from  Germany.  Hallam’s  Literature  of  Europe,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1837,  shows  the  predominant 
attraction  which  the  poetry  of  Italy  exercised  over  the  most 
cultivated  English  minds  of  that  period.  Hallam  was  not 
unversed  in  the  work  of  German  scholars,  and  specially  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  obligations  to  that  great  monument  of  Teutonic  industry, 
Morhof’s  Polyhistor  ;  but  his  real  bent  is  towards  the  Romance 
of  languages  w'hich  had  given  to  Europe  so  much  that  was 
brilliant,  seductive,  and  profound.  And  in  paying  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  Italy  Hallam  was  only  following  the 
long  established  traditions  of  English  taste  represented  still  in 
so  many  of  our  older  country-house  libraries,  w^here  the  books 
are  at  least  two  generations  mellower  than  the  most  venerable 
port.  It  is  an  old  story  how  Chaucer  stole  from  Boccaccio, 
or  how  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  those  “first  refiners  of  our  English 
tongue,”  as  they  were  called  in  the  days  of  Sir  John  Harington, 
drank  of  the  streams  of  the  Italian  Helicon.  In  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  Italian  w^as  the  common  accomplishment  of  polite 
society,  as  common  as  French,  and  deemed  essential  to  the 
perfect  discipline  of  the  courtier.  In  that  society  dedicated  to 
high  and  chivalrous  adventure  the  opening  lines  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso  : 

Of  dames  and  knights  of  arms  and  love’s  delights 

Of  curtesies  and  high  renowns  I  sing 

rang  out  in  tones  of  pleasant  and  irresistible  invitation.  All 
that  was  important  in  the  literature  of  Italian  chivalry  had  been 
translated  before  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  the  De  Casihus 
Virorum  et  Feminarum  Illustrium  as  early  as  1494,  the 
Cortegiano  in  3561,  the  Filocalo  in  1567,  the  Orlando  Furioso  in 
1591,  and  Tasso’s  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  in  1594.  A  little  later 
in  1620  came  the  first  English  rendering  of  the  Decameron. 
The  most  important  and  elaborate  of  these  great  translations, 
the  beautifully  illustrated  folio  volume  in  which  Sir  John 
Harington  rendered  Ariosto’s  light  and  brilliant  epic  into  English 
heroical  verse,  is  prefaced  by  a  dedication  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  or  illustration  of  this  rich, 
vehement,  and  fantastic  literature.  “Most  Renowned  and  most 
worthy  to  be  renowned  Soveraigne  Ijadie  ;  I  presume  to  offer 
to  your  Highness  the  first  fruits  of  the  little  garden  of  my  slender 
skill.  It  hath  been  the  longer  in  growing  and  is  the  less  worthy 
the  gathering  because  my  ground  is  barren  and  too  cold  for 
such  dainty  Italian  fruits,  being  also  perhaps  overshadowed  with 
trees  of  some  older  growth,  but  the  beams  of  your  heavenly 
countenance  vouchsafing  to  shine  upon  so  poor  a  soil  shall  soon 
disperse  all  hurtful  mists  that  would  obscure  it  and  easily  discover 
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all  (whether  they  be  mil-dews  or  Fel-dews)  that  would  starve 
this  hollow  set  plant.  I  desire  to  be  brief  because  I  love  to  be 
plain.  Whatsover  I  am  or  can  is  your  Majesty’s.  Your  gracious 
favours  have  been  extended  to  my  poor  family  even  to  the  third 
generation,  your  bounty  to  us  and  to  our  heirs.  Wherefore  this 
(tho’  imperfect  and  unworthy  work)  I  hereby  recommend  to  that 
gracious  protection  under  which  I  enjoy  all  in  which  I  can  take 
joy.  If  your  Highness  will  read  it,  who  dare  reject  it?  If 
allow  it,  who  can  reprove  it?  If  protect  it,  what  Momus  barking, 
or  Zoilus  biting  can  any  way  hurt  or  annoy  it?  And  thus  most 
humbly  craving  pardon  for  this  boldness,  I  cease  to  write, 
though  I  will  not  cease  to  wish  that  your  high  felicities  may 
never  cease.” 

The  admiration  for  Ariosto  and  Tasso  survived  in  England 
for  more  than  two  centuries  through  every  vicissitude  of  literary 
fashion.  “Read  Ariosto  and  Tasso  through,”  wrote  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  son,  “and  then  you  will  have  read  all  the 
Italian  poets  who  in  my  opinion  are  worth  reading.”  With  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  the  forcible  expulsion  of  scholastic 
philosophy  from  the  lecture  rooms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
key  was  lost  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Italian  poets,  nor  was  it  recovered  until  the  appearance  in  1814  of 
Cary’s  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  To  the  age  of  Johnson 
and  Pope  the  irregularity  and  the  obscurity  of  the  poem,  its  wide 
deviation  from  the  canons  accepted  “ever  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  banished  false  taste  out  of  England,”  presented  in¬ 
superable  difficulties.  “We  are  surprised,”  wrote  Thomas  Warton 
in  his  famous  History  of  English  Poetry  (1774-81),  “that  a  poet 
should  write  a  hundred  cantos  on  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  : 
but  his  prolixity  is  partly  owing  to  his  want  of  art  and  method, 
and  is  common  to  all  early  composition,  and  everything  is  related 
generally  and  without  reflection  and  not  in  those  general  terms 
which  are  used  by  modern  waiters.”  Warton  was  not  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  Dante,  but  found  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
his  “Gothic  and  romantic  innovations.”  If  his  apology  seems 
unnecessary  to  a  generation  suckled  in  mediaeval  studies,  it  was 
at  least  better  than  Voltaire’s  sneer. 

The  earliest  English  translation  of  any  considerable  part  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  was  Boyd’s  Inferno,  issued  in  1784,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable  and  Reverend  Frederic  Lord 
Bishop  of  Derry  and  Earl  of  Bristol.  The  translator  observes 
that  “to  enlightened  eyes”  his  lordship’s  patronage  proves  not 
only  his  “attention  even  to  the  humblest  claims  of  industry  and 
attention,”  but  also  “the  extensive  views  of  the  Patriot.”  To 
the  historian  of  national  taste  the  condescension  of  an  Anglican 
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Bishop  to  the  great  and  passionate  epic  of  the  Eornan  Church 
marks  more  than  that ;  it  is  the  sign  of  a  great  revolution— the 
cooling  of  religious  intolerance,  the  revival  of  the  historical  spirit. 
The  fiery  Florentine  had  crept  into  English  under  the  protecting 
shadow  of  lawn  sleeves.  That  is  a  notable  fact.  His  greatest 
translator  is  an  Anglican  clergyman,  his  earliest  patron  was  an 
Anglican  bishop,  his  most  eloquent  encomiast  is  an  Anglican 
dean,  his  most  learned  commentator  is  an  Anglican  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  To  read  him,  to  embroider  him,  and  to  translate 
him  has  become  an  important  branch  of  our  national  industry. 

In  a  naive  and  characteristic  outburst  belonging  to  his  early 
life,  Cecil  Khodes  deplored  the  study  of  modern  languages,  urging 
that  if  Englishmen  would  only  give  up  learning  foreign  tongues 
foreigners  would  be  compelled  to  learn  English,  which  would 
thus  become  what  it  deserved  to  be,  the  universal  medium  of 
communication  between  human  beings.  Louis  XIV.  w'as  not 
troubled  with  the  peculiar  difficulty  w'hich  afflicted  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  for  his  subjects  were  not  in  the  habit  of  learning 
to  speak  in  foreign  tongues.  He  knew  that  French  was  the 
language  of  the  polite  world ;  he  believed  that  it  enshrined  all 
that  was  precious  in  modern  literature,  and  he  was  content  to 
leave  it  at  that.  In  our  own  days  the  prospect  that  any  one 
European  language  will  ever  obtain  the  ascendency  which 
belonged  to  French  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  extremely 
remote.  Cosmopolitanism  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
nationalities  have  come  into  fashion,  and  with  the  growth  of 
nationalities  a  new  comet  has  swum  into  the  sky,  ominous  of 
strife,  which  may  perhaps  be  compendiously  described  as  patriotic 
philology.  The  last  hundred  years  have  witnessed  a  movement, 
which  partly  by  reason  of  its  conscious  adaptation  to  political 
purposes  and  partly  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  scholastic 
mechanism  calculated  to  secure  for  it  swift  and  thrilling  triumphs 
has  been  quite  unparalleled  in  history.  We  have  seen  a  new 
literary  language  given  to  Greece,  to  Bohemia,  and  to  Hungary; 
the  study  of  Erse  is  being  revived  in  Ireland ;  a  beautiful  epic 
has  been  written  in  modern  Provencal.  And  even  where  no 
political  motive  is  involved  the  mere  growth  of  comfort  and 
knowledge  has  sown  the  plant  of  literary  expression  in  soils 
where  it  had  never  grown  before,  or  where  its  flowering  had 
been  sparse  and  unnoticed.  Norway,  after  many  dumb  centuries, 
has  become  a  power  in  European  literature ;  to  Russia  Europe 
owes  its  greatest  school  of  modern  fiction.  The  intellectual 
movement  of  Europe  is  becoming  more  complicated,  more 
difficult  to  follow ;  despite  the  levelling  forces  of  human  imitative¬ 
ness  and  convention,  it  becomes  harder  to  know  and  appreciate 
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the  best  work  of  one’s  age.  And  yet  if  the  intellect  of  a  nation 
is  to  keep  alive,  this  task  must  he  performed.  England  has 
never  been  insular ;  has  never  desired  to  be  insular ;  but  she 
has  often  been  slow,  and  at  the  present  moment  she  appears 
to  be  slower  than  either  Germany  or  France  in  the  appreciation 
and  assimilation  of  foreign  work. 

Part  of  this  slowness  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  long-established 
ascendency  of  the  classical  languages  in  our  schools  and 
universities,  an  ascendency  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Ascham  vaunted  the  superiority  of  “the  worthy  wits  of 
Athens”  to  all  their  successors.  But  the  improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  implies  no  disrespect  to  the 
“worthy  wits  of  Athens.”  “Greek,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarked, 
“is  like  lace,”  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  luxury  of  the  few;  but 
some  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  languages  and  literatures 
of  Europe  is  essential  to  the  intelligent  conduct  of  ordinary  life, 
and  to  the  sane  apprehension  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
England  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  literature  of  translation, 
from  Hoby,  and  Harington,  and  Urquhart,  to  Rossetti’s  inspired 
versions  from  the  Italian,  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s  splendid 
rendering  of  Villon.  But  the  genius  of  great  translators, 
however  effective  in  revealing  new  beauties,  must  be  supported 
by  the  collective  work  of  accurate  scholarship,  by  the  enterprise 
of  stage  managers,  and  by  a  general  spirit  of  alertness  and 
curiosity  in  the  country,  if  any  substantial  improvement  is  to 
be  made  in  our  estimate  of  intellectual  movements  abroad. 
We  are  all  very  ignorant  of  one  another.  We  frequent  inter¬ 
national  exhibitions  and  know  the  names  of  some  foreign  dishes, 
authors,  and  criminals.  But  the  teaching  of  modern  languages 
is  still  a  very  subordinate  part  of  scholastic  education,  and  the 
distinction  between  the  modern  and  the  classical  school  which 
was  established  in  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  only  beginning  to  make  its  way  with  us.  It  may 
be  questioned  what  proportion  of  the  great  army  of  tourists  whom 
the  month  of  August  discharges  through  the  pleasure  resorts 
of  Europe  know  anything  of  the  real  claims  to  greatness  of 
the  countries  through  which  they  travel?  That  the  average 
Englishman  knows  more  than  the  average  Frenchman  or  German 
would  be  a  boast,  safe,  vainglorious  and  improbable;  but  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Modern  Languages  Association  to  see  to 
it  that  he  should  not  know  less  is  one  of  the  most  certain  facts  in 
modern  history. 


H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 
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The  representative  character  of  the  national  clergy  has  recently  ^ 
suffered  from  personal  losses  almost  equally  severe  in  each  of  the  ^ 

chief  groups  together  constituting  the  English  Church.  The  ^ 

removal  from  Belgravia  and  Brompton  respectively  of  two  evange¬ 
lical  leaders,  Canon  Covington  and  Canon  Fleming,  was  followed  ' 
by  that  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  great  abilities  and  opportunities  ^ 
to  popularising  anti-Reformation  principles  at  London-super-Mare.  ^ 
Born,  it  may  almost  be  said,  out  of  due  time,  the  late  Vicar  of 
Hove,  the  Rev,  T.  Peacey,  was  made  of  the  material  that  enriched  * 
the  mediaeval  Church  of  England  with  its  great  ecclesiastical  ^ 

statesmen.  Formerly  mathematical  master  at  Dulwich  College,  ] 

he  united  business  aptitude  with  sacerdotal  ambition,  and  lived  ’ 
long  enough  successfully  to  promote  the  endowment  of  Brighton’s 
w’estern  and  fashionable  suburb  with  an  independent  existence,  ' 
social  and  religious,  of  its  own. 

The  most  polished  and  scholar-like  of  nineteenth-century  turfites,  ^ 


Charles  Payne,  together  wuth  Charles  Greville,  the  diarist,  the 
great  authority  of  his  epoch  on  all  matters  of  society  and  sport, 
may  not  seem  a  likely  subject  of  clerical  associations.  To  those 
who  knew  him  best,  however,  his  character  and  tastes  presented 
a  more  serious  side  than  that  suggested  by  the  one  anecdote 
linking  his  name  with  the  Church.  Time  :  Sunday  morning; 
place  :  one  of  the  great  country  houses  at  which  Payne  was  in 
constant  request.  “Are  you,”  said  the  hostess,  “going  with  us 
to  morning  service?  ”  “No,  duchess,  I  am  not ;  not,”  he  added, 
“that  I  see  any  particular  harm  in  it,  however.” 

In  the  ’twenties  Payne  had  gone  with  Thomas  Creevey  and 
his  patron.  Lord  Sefton,  to  hear  Edward  Irving  preach  at  the 
Caledonian  Church  in  Hatton  Garden.  Nor  did  his  indifference, 
as  a  country-house  guest,  to  Sabbath  observances  prevent  his 
regularly  listening,  at  York  or  at  St.  Michael’s,  Chester  Square, 
to  the  sermons  of  Canon  Fleming,  who  was,  indeed,  the  one 
constant  visitor  during  his  last  illness.  “  A  most  pleasant  master 
of  pulpit  exposition,  with  a  real  genius  for  diffusing  happiness 
and  peace  through  a  parish.  Would  that  I  had  known  him  a 
little  earlier.”  Such  were  the  w'ords  in  which,  to  the  present 
waiter,  the  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  sharing  Greville’s 
own  interest  in  scholarship  and  theology  as  well  as  in  the  turf, 
expressed  himself  concerning  the  evangelical  leader  who,  before 
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makinff  his  mark  in  fashionable  London,  had  enjoyed  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  studying  human  nature  and  mastering  the  arts  of 
parish  management  at  Bath.  Canon  Fleming’s  principle,  indeed, 
was  :  “  Mutual  goodwill  in  the  parish  means  efficiency  in  the 
Church.”  Soon  after  Canon  Fleming’s  death  another  well-known 
London  clergyman  disappeared  from  the  south-western  district. 
This  was  Canon  Covington,  of  Brompton.  The  Belgravian  and 
the  Brompton  vicar  conducted  their  parochial  operations  in  the 
same  temper  and  with  the  same  ends. 

The  parochial  system — such  an  instrument  for  national  good 
in  the  hands  of  the  two  clergymen  recently  lost  to  London — 
prew  up  very  gradually  under  the  coTitrol  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus 
and  others  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries.  Once 
approximately  completed,  or  settled  as  to  all  essential  features, 
it  reflected  on  a  smaller  scale  the  constitution  of  the  realm.  The 
parish  became  the  commonwealth  in  miniature  ;  the  manor-house 
was  the  local  palace  ;  the  squire  and  his  close  friend  the  rector 
impersonated  the  dual  control  of  Church  and  State.  Tactfully 
administered,  the  system  worked  so  well  that  discord  in  a  parish 
was  accounted  a  calamity  and  disgrace  only  less  abnormal  and 
monstrous  than  civil  war  in  a  kingdom.  But  for  the  disturbing 
causes  of  personal  restlessness  and  ambition,  such  might  still  he 
generally  the  case  to-day.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  parish, 
which  should  be  like  the  Psalmist’s  Jerusalem,  as  a  city  at  unity 
in  itself,  does  not  always  best  suit  the  tactics  of  the  local  incum¬ 
bent  now  most  in  evidence  at  the  pleasure  towns  of  England. 
The  cure  of  souls  he  undertakes  must  satisfy  two  conditions  :  the 
absence  not  only  of  poverty  from  its  population,  hut  of  incon¬ 
veniently  intelligent  parishioners  able  to  think  for  themselves  in 
matters  of  Church  and  State. 

Like  so  many  of  its  polite  inhabitants,  Mozambique  has  seen 
better  days.  Geographically  lying  in  a  valley,  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  little  range  of  hills ;  under  the  shadow  of  these  is  its  once- 
famons  spa,  now,  by  favour  of  the  “faculty”  pecuniarily 
interested  in  its  development,  in  a  fair  way  of  regaining  its 
historic  prestige.  On  the  lower  ground,  whence  rise  the  healing 
springs,  are  the  chief  business  establishments  and  places  of 
worship,  belonging  to  the  various  creeds  of  Protestant,  Anglo- 
Catholic,  and  Papal  Christianity.  To  crush  out  of  existence  the 
conventicles  and  the  forms  of  evangelicalism  that  he  can  safely 
despise,  by  dividing  amongst  themselves  and  against  each  other 
those  that  are  left,  and  to  instal  himself  as  the  boss  of  the  whole 
business,  now  becomes  his  aim.  The  first  thing  is  to  assert 
himself  by  giving  the  district  a  new  devotional  centre.  For  that 
purpose  Providence  designed  the  heights  surrounding  Mozam¬ 
bique.  Here,  by  subscriptions  whose  amount  form  the  seal  and 
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sign  of  his  ascendency,  he  secures  the  rearing  of  a  stately 
structure  which,  in  these  days  of  episcopal  extension,  may  (who 
knows?)  eventually  do  duty  as  Mozambique  Cathedral. 

The  locality,  periodically  favoured  by  the  presence  of  princes 
and  other  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  now  renewing  its  earlier 
splendours,  has,  he  successfully  reminds  the  wealthier  among 
his  flock,  quite  outgrown  the  church  accommodation  sufficient 
formerly  for  “the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet.” 

The  ancient  little  temple  in  the  valley  is,  however,  still 
endeared  to  many  by  memories  and  associations  of  earlier  days. 
Such  persons  form,  after  all,  an  obscure  if  obstinate  minority. 
The  younger  generation  has  long  sighed  for  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  Sunday  music-hall,  brightened  with  the  colour  of 
costume  and  architecture,  that  suits  the  taste  of  an  opulent  and 
a  decorative  age.  The  welcome  given  to  the  innovations  is  not, 
however,  unanimous.  To  perform  their  Sunday  worship  in  the 
same  fashion  and  beneath  the  same  roof  as  their  fathers  is  the 
earnest  but  tame  desire  of  the  aborigines  of  the  spot,  who  have 
not  moved  wuth  the  times,  and  who  do  not  in  the  least  mind  the 
taunt  of  “mumbling  the  remainder  biscuit”  of  an  effete 
evangelicalism.  At  Mozambique,  however,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VII.,  as  proved  the  case  at  Jerusalem  under  Rehoboam, 
the  victory  is  to  be,  not  with  the  matured  convictions  of  the 
older  parishioners,  but  with  the  modish  whim  of  the  younger. 
These  have  not  studied  for  nothing  the  services  at  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
West  Brompton.  A  religion  with  “go”  and  show  in  it  will 
alone  do  for  them.  It  is,  also,  not  less  necessary  than  the  new 
winter  garden  or  the  long-talked-of  kursaal  for  the  material 
welfare  of  Mozambique  itself.  The  fashionable  faction,  now 
absolutely  in  the  ascendent,  consists  entirely  of  the  vicar’s 
henchmen  and  bench  women.  It  is  now?  generally  known  that 
the  initiative  in  discouraging  the  Eucharistic  procession  (Septem¬ 
ber,  1908)  proceeded,  not  from  the  Government,  but  from  the 
King  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  Anglo-Catholics  of  Mozambique 
speak  significantly  of  sympathy  in  very  high  quarters  with  the 
tendencies  and  the  symbols  of  the  divine  w-ho  bosses  their  show. 

And  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view'  not  only  of  the  flatulent 
flunkeyism  which  sometimes  goes  for  loyalty,  but  from  impartial 
history,  the  pastor  and  his  flock  can  make  out  a  plausible  case 
that  it  is  the  Court  w'hich  really  sets  the  religious  fashion  for 
the  masses.  What  the  Mozambique  devotees  are  taught  to  call 
the  Deformation — the  sixteenth  century  remodelling  of  our 
ecclesiastical  polity — may  be  described  as  originating  in  a  series 
of  palace  intrigues.  If.  according  to  the  fashionable  reading  of 
our  national  annals,  Mary  Tudor  had  been  less  impulsive  in  her 
methods  of  restoring  the  ancient  rites  and  faith.  Queen  Elizabeth 
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would  have  had  more  difficulty  in  promoting  a  Protestant 
reaction.  Similarly  the  great  mistake  of  James  II.,  in  his 
attempted  re-establishment  of  Popery,  was  not  so  much  his 
object  itself  as  the  rash  haste  of  his  methods ;  he  forced  the 
pace  too  much,  because,  as  was  said  of  him  by  the  Due  de  Sully, 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  the  feminine  weakness  for 
doing  the  second  thing  before  the  first.  Queen  Anne  was  High 
Tory.  The  crowd  that  greeted  her  in  Palace  Yard  vociferated, 
“We  are  glad  your  Majesty  is  High  Church,  too.”  The  Queen’s 
death  gave  its  point  to  Bolingbroke’s  exclamation  :  “How  does 
Fortune  buffet  us !  ”  Atterbury  was  too  late  in  proclaiming  the 
Pretender  at  Charing  Cross.  The  Stuarts  had  gone  out  for  ever. 
The  Hanoverians  came  in  ;  the  new  monarchy  led  its  subjects 
in  the  relapse  into  a  practical  heathenism,  which  continued  till 
the  reign  of  George  III. 

Between  1760  and  1820,  under  the  wholesome  patronage  of 
"Farmer  George  ”  and  his  good  wife,  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys 
delivered  the  land  out  of  spiritual  death.  From  the  Boyal 
environment — so  far  as  it  thought  about  such  matters,  from 
polite  society  in  general,  too — evangelicalism  spread  itself 
throughout  the  middle  classes,  and  took  possession  of  the 
labouring  poor.  The  Oxford  movement  in  the  nineteenth 
century’s  first  half  produced  a  change  in  externals,  and  widely 
left  its  mark  in  Church  services,  always  of  a  more  reverent,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  a  more  elaborate,  character.  It  was, 
however,  too  heavily  charged  with  doctrinal  issues,  as  well  as 
too  aristocratic  in  many  of  its  affinities,  very  extensively  or  per¬ 
manently  to  affect  the  national  life ;  nor,  as  had  been  done  by 
the  eighteenth-century  evangelical  revival,  did  it  result  in  much 
quickening  and  deepening  of  popular  religion.  Its  most  active 
promoters  w^ere  closely  connected,  by  association  if  not  by  birth, 
with  the  privileged  classes.  As  in  Queen  Anne’s  day.  High 
Churchmanship  and  High  Toryism  went  together.  The  exalted 
Anglicans  who  had  taken  for  their  motto  Tendimus  in  Latium 
began  their  organisation  in  the  Oriel  common-room ;  they  could 
not  have  completed  it  without  the  social  rallying-point  found  by 
them  in  Pusey  House,  near  Farringdon,  Berks.  This  had  been 
in  the  Pusey  family  from  the  tenth  century ;  its  owner  in  the 
’thirties  and  ’forties  was  Philip  Pusey,  the  Protectionist  squire, 
who,  as  a  county  member,  made  his  home  and  estate  Lord 
George  Bentinck’s  recruiting-ground. 

The  divine  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Puseyite  connection  was 
the  first  Ijord  Folkestone’s  grandson ;  his  father,  born  a 
Bouverie,  had  only  taken  the  Pusey  patronymic  on  inheriting 
the  vast  Pusey  estates.  Identification  with  the  Pusey  name  and 
patrician  surroundings  was,  in  Cardinal  Newman’s  view,  neces- 
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sary  to  secure  for  Tractarianism  its  social  footing.  The  patronage  c 

of  rank  and  fashion  connected  the  propaganda  of  the  Oriel  and  e 

Christ  Church  Anglo-Catholics  with  the  white  waistcoats  and  e 

buttonhole  camellias  of  Young  England.  The  Henry  Sydney  of  r 

Coningshy ,  Lord  John  Manners  himself,  was  not  a  finer  gentle-  o 

man  than  Newman’s  chief  lieutenant,  R.  H.  Froude ;  one  of  1: 

the  reasons  why  John  Keble  never  seemed  quite  at  home  in  this  s 

exclusive  coterie  was  that  his  breeding  had  not  all  the  finish  nor  t 

his  demeanour  the  full  repose  which  “mark  the  caste  of  Verc  de  ] 

Vere.”  < 

Hence  a  noticeable  contrast  between  the  beginnings  and  the  ] 

latter-day  developments  of  Anglo-Catholicism — to  use  the  now 
generally  accepted  name.  ( 

The  religious  “boss”  of  Mozambique  may  find  his  chief  sup¬ 
porters  among  the  more  or  less  fashionable  and  well-to-do  of 
his  flock;  he  is,  therefore,  a  zealous  habitue  of  Primrose  League 
meetings,  a  member  of  Mozambique’s  Conservative  Club,  ready, 
if  need  be,  to  denounce  Socialism  from  the  altar,  and  agreeing 
with  the  Anglo-Indian  soldiers  or  civilians  and  the  Hebrew 
Christians  forming  the  Hite  of  his  flock  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  the  incarnation  of  evil,  and  that  a  Government  hostile  to 
Tariff  Beform  must,  if  Providence  does  not  intervene,  prove  the 
forerunner  of  the  red  Revolution.  Financing  themselves  with 
the  help  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  and  of  this  world’s 
fashions,  the  self-styled  successors  of  the  Oxford  Anglicans  may 
follow  Bishop  Winnington  Ingram’s  example  of  cultivating 
democratic  sympathies  and  proletariate  alliances.  Thus  the 
divine  who  exploits  Mozambique  boasts  that  his  choral  celebra¬ 
tions  “are  largely  attended  by  the  Anglican  artisans  and 
mechanics,  to  whom  Church  worship  without  the  Eucharistic 
sacrifice  for  its  centre  is  meaningless.” 

This  change  in  attitude  towards  the  working  classes  is  only 
one  of  the  differences  between  the  later  and  the  earlier 
Anglicanism.  The  High  Churchmanship  of  the  ’thirties  was 
remarkable  for  the  severe  simplicity  of  its  offices.  Here  I  may 
be  permitted  some  reference  to  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Pusey 
at  his  house  in  “Tom”  quad.,  shortly  before  his  death  in  1882. 

“We  all  of  us,”  he  said,  “were  absolutely  opposed  to  anything 
like  Roman  ceremonialism.  So  entirely  was  this  the  case  that 
when,  in  1828,  Newman  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  he  would 
not  even  have  candlesticks  on  the  communion  table.  Since 
then,  of  course,  and  now  long  ago,  I  and  others  have  had  no 
alternative  but  to  make  common  cause  with  those  ritualists  from 
whom  we  might  formerly  have  held  aloof.  The  pressure  of  the 
same  persecution  has  united  us  under  one  flag.” 

As  a  fact,  it  may  here  incidentally  be  pointed  out  that  the 
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material  symbolism  of  sacramental  doctrines,  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  latter-day  High  Churchmanship,  began  a  good  deal 
earlier  than  1866,  the  year  usually  given  for  the  birth  of 
ritualism.  At  least  a  decade  before  that  the  decorative  variety 
of  Anglicanism  to-day,  so  popular  as  to  be  all  but  universal,  had 
begun  to  threaten  the  parochial  system.  In  1856  Mr.  Bryan  King, 
since  1842  rector  of  a  peaceful  and  undivided  parish,  introduced 
the  eucharistic  rites  and  vestments  that  made  St.  George’ s-in-the- 
East  a  bear-garden.  The  most  devoted  and  advanced  of  his 
curates,  A.  H.  Mackonochie,  had  not,  it  was  thought,  been 
properly  defended  by  the  police  against  the  violence  of  the 
Protestant  mob.  Sir  George  Grey,^  then  Home  Secretary,  was 
charged  by  the  combined  Anglican  factions  with  conniving  at 
something  like  sacrilege.  Mr.  Mackonochie  became  at  once  the 
martyr  of  his  cause  as  well  as  the  champion  of  his  cult,  retaining 
that  latter  position  till,  twenty-one  years  later,  in  1887,  he 
perished  tragically  in  a  Scotch  snowstorm. 

In  addition  to  the  external  and  visible  contrasts  between  the 
old  Anglicanism  and  the  new,  another,  less  obtrusive  and  visible 
but  substantially  more  important,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  The 
theatre  chosen  by  the  local  head  of  Church  and  State  at 
Mozambique  for  his  operations  is  separated  by  a  very  few  miles 
from  the  village  at  which,  till  his  death  in  1878,  the  most 
learned  and  illustrious  among  surviving  Tractarians,  J.  B. 
Mozley,  showed  that  a  great  academic  might  be  also  the  most 
indefatigable  and  successful  of  country  clergymen.  One  of  Mozley ’s 
contemporaries,  joint  editor  with  him  of  the  Christian  Eemem- 
hrancer,  was  William  Scott,  long  Douglas  Cook’s  assistant  on 
the  Saturday  Review  ;  Scott’s  work  as  rector  of  Hoxton  might 
be  compared  with  Mozley’s  in  the  provinces.  With  those  tradi¬ 
tions  of  scholarship  and  culture,  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  the  Anglicanism  now  a  la  mode  in  the  provinces  has 
quite  broken.  Not  learning,  not  even  good  works  and  piety, 
are  the  agencies  most  relied  on  by  the  ecclesiastical  adminis¬ 
trator  who,  first  satisfied  that  both  his  bishop  and  the  monied 
members  of  his  flock  are  with  him,  is  bent  on  becoming  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  diocese  to  which  he  belongs ;  at  least , 
he  understands  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  matters  of  public  worship. 
All  along  he  has  followed  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  with 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  century  instances  can  reinforce  the 
reasons  already  given  for  thinking  that  as  regards  faith  and 
ritual  the  rumoured  partialities  of  the  Court  to-day  will  be  the 


(1)  01  these  transactions,  a  full  account  is  given  by  Tx)rd  Blachford 
(“Letters,”  page  224),  who  accidentally  writes  8ir  O.  C.  T.iewis.  instead  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  as  Home  Secretary  in  1856— Lewis  being  in  that  year  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 
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practices  demanded  or  tolerated  by  the  masses  to-morrow.  Here 
is  the  Mozambique  argument. 

Tn  the  Victorian  age  the  Prince  Consort’s  German  nurture 
and  associations  were  supposed  to  secure  the  admission  at 
Windsor  of  Teutonic  rationalism,  so  decorously  diluted  as  to 
he  quite  harmless.  The  truth,  of  course,  was  that  the  Queen’s 
husband  foresaw  the  marriages  of  his  posterity  outside  the  pale 
of  English  Protestantism.  An  undogmatic  deism  thus  became 
the  basis  of  the  theology  taught  in  the  Hoyal  nursery  and 
schoolroom.  A  question  once  asked  of  Disraeli,  as  regards 
Queen  Victoria’s  partiality  for  pulpit  oratory  of  the  most  full- 
flavoured  Presbyterian  variety,  elicited  the  reply  ;  “A  palate 
wearied  by  a  monotony  of  the  choicest  vintages  has  been  known  to 
relish  a  glass  of  porter.”  During  the  years  now  looked  back  upon, 
a  spirit  of  general  tolerance ,  inclining  towards  Geneva  rather  than 
Pome,  animated  the  palace.  A  little  less  than  half-a-century  ago 
now  personal  influences  were  felt.  The  Protestant  worship  of 
Tjutheran  people  is  as  unlike  that  of  Protestant  England  as  the 
ordinances  of  the  British  Sabbath  are  unlike  those  of  the 
Tiutheran  Sunday.  When,  in  186B,  Queen  Alexandra  began  her 
acquaintance  with  the  religious  ceremonials  of  her  adopted 
country,  she  missed,  at  the  Chapel  Poyal,  the  warmth  and 
colouring  of  the  Copenhagen  ritual. 

^feanwhile.  Alexander  TTeriot  Mackonochie  had  exchanged  his 
East  End  curacy  for  the  vicarage  of  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn.  To 
that  office  he  had  brought  with  him  a  valuable  balo  of  martyrdom 
from  St.  George’s.  Eeminine  chivalry,  independently  of  any 
doctrinal  sympathies,  may  have  enlisted  the  Court  ladies  on 
the  side  of  clergymen  suffering  for  conscience  sake  because  of 
their  zeal  in  restoring  the  Anglican  service  to  its  primitive 
beautv.  Two  eminent  High  Churchmen  of  the  less  demonstra¬ 
tive  kind,  “Butler  of  Wantage”  and  Poundell  Palmer  (now 
Tjord  Selborne),  equally  disapproved  the  Mackonochie  displays 
at  Baldwin’s  Gardens  and  the  Lowder  innovations  at  London 
Docks.  The  fashionable  world  hastened  to  adopt  the  ideas  on 
sacred  subjects  supposed  to  find  favour  in  the  highest  quarters. 
.\bout  this  time,  too,  the  ecclesiastical  cult  now'  in  fashion  found 
a  useful  ally  in  the  art  culture  of  the  period.  The  apostles  and 
the  early  fathers  w'ere  always  portrayed  in  robes  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  surplices;  and  to  the  white  robe,  from 
Jewish  times,  a  sacrificial  significance  has  always  attached. 
Moreover,  it  was  now  pointed  out  in  Belgravian  and  Mayfair 
drawing-rooms,  as  well  as  in  official  circles,  the  Church  of 
England  had  never  entirely  given  up  the  Beal  Presence  in  the 
Sacrament,  involving,  as  logically  that  did,  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice. 
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Thus,  then,  was  reached  the  meeting-point  of  the  old  High 
Churchmanship  with  the  new ;  Dr.  Piisey  had  long  since 
expended  his  erudition  in  exactly  defining  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation ,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  it  to  have  been  held, 
not  only  by  the  primitive  Church,  but  by  the  Church  of  England. 
To  have  condemned  these  views  when  expressed  by  Dr.  Pusey 
would  have  meant  to  reprobate  the  authority  of  seventeenth- 
century  Anglo-Catholic  fathers  like  Lancelot  Andrewes  and 
Jeremy  Taylor ;  Archdeacon  Denison  practically  reaffirmed ,  in 
a  sermon  at  Wells,  all  that  Pusey  taught  at  Christ  Church.  This 
discourse  indeed  elicited  the  diocesan  court’s  wholly  impotent 
censure ;  since  then  the  legality  of  these  tenets  has  been 
admitted  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  For  in  1871  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  vicar  of  Frome,  having  reasserted  and 
emphasised  transubstantiation  as  part  of  the  Anglican  faith,  was 
declared  by  the  Privy  Council  to  have  committed  no  incon¬ 
sistency  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  Three 
years  later,  however,  Disraeli ,  when  Prime  Minister  in  1874,  made 
the  Public  Worship  Bill  a  Government  measure,  with  the  object, 
as  amid  Erastian  cheers  on  both  sides  he  declared,  of  putting 
down  ritualism  or,  as  he  called  it,  “the  mass  in  masquerade.” 
That  attempt  only  irritated  and  roused  to  fresh  efforts  the  party 
it  aimed  at  extinguishing.  Thus  it  is  that  to-day  old-fashioned 
parishioners  can  place  no  check  on  an  incumbent  who  uses  his 
opportunities  to  emphasise  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Trac- 
tarianism  by  decorative  accessories  which,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
Tractarians  themselves  did  not  at  first  use.  And  this  not  only  by 
reason  of  an  indisposition  to  take  the  necessary  trouble,  but  of 
their  having  been  told  so  often  as  to  believe  it  that  the  Ornaments 
Rubric  of  Edward  VI. ’s  Prayer-Book  allowed,  if  it  did  not 
command,  the  ritual  and  vestments  they  dislike.  Grumblers 
at  Mozambique  or  elsewhere  are  silenced  by  the  declaration  that 
this  rubric  has  never  been  repealed;  the  real  law-breakers, 
therefore,  are  not  the  gorgeously-clad  sacrificing  priests  at  St. 
Barnabas,  but  their  malcontent  parishioners. 

Of  the  Church  prosecutions  after  1874  during  the  last  reign, 
several  resulted  in  censures  of  ritualism.  None  of  them  had 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  thing  itself.  The  present  reign  has 
witnessed  no  ritual  prosecution;  even  before  it  began,  so  early 
as  1892,  the  way  in  which  the  suit  against  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  ended  practically  amounted  to  an  insurance  against 
future  litigation  of  this  sort.  There  is  nothing  actionable  in 
sacrificing  the  peace  and  w'elfare  of  a  parish  to  the  humours  of 
its  presiding  priest.  No  “aggrieved  parishioner”  will  articulate 
a  protest  against  shifting  its  devotional  centre  to  a  roof  covering 
a  stage  large  enough  for  the  artistic  effects  desired.  The  only 
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parish  voices  heard  are  those  of  the  clergyman’s  well-drilled 
majority.  The  suppressed  dissentients  know  that,  as  regards 
building,  costume,  and  doctrine,  their  pastor  keeps  well  within 
the  law\  It  is,  of  course,  competent  for  the  vicar  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  to  decide  which  of  two  consecrated 
buildings  shall  be  called,  and  shall  be,  the  parish  church. 
Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  legality  of  the  devotional  embel¬ 
lishments  will  be  taken  for  granted.  The  taste  for  these  is 
indeed  merely  an  expression  of  the  “time  spirit,”  promoted  by 
the  coincidence  of  an  artistic  renaissance  with  the  late  develop¬ 
ments  of  a  religious  revival. 

The  earliest  intellectual  force  contributing  to  produce  the 
{esthetic  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  w'as  probably 
Edgar  Quinet.  The  lectures  on  “The  Genius  of  Religion” 
delivered  by  this  brilliant  Frenchman  in  1842  created  nearly 
as  much  effect  upon  educated  Englishmen  of  all  classes  as  in  the 
lecturer’s  native  land.  His  philosophy  of  art  found  as  many 
disciples  in  Tjondon  as  in  Paris.  The  growth  of  luxury  and 
wealth  favoured  the  new  cult  of  art  and  beauty  which  mind 
had  founded.  At  the  same  time,  constantly  increasing  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Far  as  w^ell  as  wdth  the  Near  East — especially 
with  Japan — was  educating  middle-class  drawing-rooms  into  an 
admiration  of  new'  harmonies  or  contrasts  of  colour  or  surprises 
of  outline  and  form. 

The  two  Pugins,  by  their  architectural  teaching,  had  done 
much  to  popularise  the  earlier  Anglicanism.  Since  then  the 
multiplied  opportunities  of  cheap  travel  have  personally 
acquainted  all  classes  with  the  decorative  ceremonials  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Christendom,  and  have  diffused  a  taste  for  their  repro¬ 
duction  at  home.  In  this  way  a  service  unenlivened  by  variety 
of  many-coloured  costume,  as  well  as  by  the  more  imposing 
accompaniments  of  priestly  furniture,  w'ould  be  like  a  theatre 
w'ithout  scenery,  or  what,  to  eyes  fresh  from  witnessing  the 
stage  mountings  of  the  old  Princess’s  or  the  old  Lyceum,  would 
have  seemed  “the  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils”  that, 
in  the  Shakespearean  playhouse,  “much  disgraced  the  name  of 
Agincourt.”  All  this  is  understood  by  no  one  better  than  by 
the  astute  arrangers  of  the  ecclesiastical  mise-en-sckne  at 
Mozambique.  Local  society  shows  itself  to  consist  of  “real 
Church  folk  ”  by  bow'ing  dowm  to  any  image  its  vicar  may  set 
up.  If  the  dwellers  in  the  squalid  courts  and  alleys  do  not,  as 
they  say,  understand  it,  let  them  at  once  change  St.  Barnabas 
for  Little  Bethel,  and  be  content  w'ith  doles  in  the  shape  of 
clothing,  coals,  and  free  medicines.  As  a  fact,  however,  these 
benefactions  find  their  w'ay  only  to  those  members  of  that  uncon¬ 
sidered  class  who,  at  the  street-corners,  in  the  small  shops. 
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the  beer-houses,  and  wherever  else  the  Mozambique  industrialists 
or  out-of-works  congregate,  like  a  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  inter¬ 
polate  their  conversation  with  references  complimentary  to  their 
vicar.  Another  condition  to  be  satisfied  is  that  they  should  not 
be  “half  Church  people.”  In  other  words,  forsaking  Mozam¬ 
bique’s  primitive  devotional  centre,  they  must  satisfy  their 
pastor’s  test  of  Anglo-Catholic  orthodoxy  by  exclusive  attendance 
at  the  new  Byzantine  building  on  the  hill,  where  the  holder  of 
the  benefice  already  assumes  the  pomp  less  of  a  vicar  than  of 
a  bishop. 

To  mistake  worry  for  work,  and  fuss  for  energy,  is  the  common 
weakness  of  women  and  clergymen.  In  a  special  degree  it 
characterises  the  pushful  Churchmanship  of  the  period.  While 
he  is  setting  a  parish  by  the  ears,  the  parson  of  the  kind  now 
described  is  great  on  the  duty  of  “organising.”  The  word 
may  seem  of  evil  omen  when  one  remembers  that  organisation 
had  never  reached  a  point  of  such  complexity  as  in  the  Koman 
Empire  while  the  whole  fabric  was  dying  from  social  and  moral 
atrophy.  It  was  not  by  organisation,  but  by  self-forgetting, 
conscientious  drudgery  day  by  day  under  the  guidance  of  a 
practical  piety  and  a  spiritualised  common-sense,  recognising  an 
equal  duty  to  every  class  or  sect  of  parishioners,  that  clergymen 
like  Covington  and  Fleming  made  the  parochial  system  the 
local  centre  of  spiritual  life,  at  once  a  type  and  a  source  of 
national  unity.  Bazaars,  raffles,  jumble  sales,  bioscopical  shows, 
now  and  again  co-operative  dances,  yield,  in  the  shape  of  “gate- 
money,”  a  snug  little  fund  for  providing  a  new  organ  front  or 
restoring  a  lady  chapel.  The  consecration  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  provides  the  master  of  the  art  of  parish  exploitation  with 
grand  field-days,  whose  success  is  only  marred  by  the  ill- 
mannered  cries  of  starving  unemployed  at  the  church  gates. 
Other  dissentient  voices  have  been  effectually  silenced.  Here 
the  Roman  Empire  parallel  suggested  above  holds  good  even  to 
the  letter.  Parish  organisation,  in  the  interests  of  a  caste,  a 
clique,  or  an  individual,  has  crushed  out  all  honest  vitality  from 
the  parish  system. 

The  social  functions  by  which  the  wind  is  raised  for  purposes 
indeed  ostensibly  charitable,  as  well  as  purely  ecclesiastical, 
scatter  broadcast  the  seeds  of  personal  heart-burnings,  class 
jealousies,  and  sectarian  feuds.  Households  are  divided  amongst 
themselves  as  well  as  one  against  another.  Neighbours  formerly 
connected  by  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  converse  now  begin 
to  be  at  feud.  Mrs.  Plantagenet  Smith,  quite  a  new-comer  to 
the  neighbourhood ,  has  been  chosen  as  “  convener  ”  of  a  fancy 
work  sale,  whose  proceeds  are  to  purchase  a  much-wanted 
credence-table,  or  to  replace  the  too-well-worn  carpet  of  the 
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“sanctuary”  by  a  lovely  arrangement  in  gold-threaded  crimson 
velvet  pile.  Of  course,  the  Montgomery  Browns,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  senior  residents,  are  up  in  arms;  an  engagement 
between  young  de  Crespigny  Brown  and  Corisande  Smith,  which 
had  long  been  dragging  a  little,  is  formally  suspended.  The 
earliest  domestic  difference  known,  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,^  to  have  agitated  the  infant  Church,  arose  out  of  the 
Grecian  widows  being  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration. 
Murmurings  due  to  a  like  sense  of  grievance  may  still  periodically 
be  heard  in  parishes  of  the  Mozambique  pattern.  Exclusion 
from  school  teas,  choir  feasts,  Christmas  doles,  coal  tickets,  or 
a  share  in  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  have  done  their 
Sunday  duty  at  the  harvest  thanksgiving,  or  some  other  kind  of 
cold-shouldering,  is  the  regular  penalty  for  attendance  at  some 
other  place  of  worship  than  the  vicar  approves.  Occa¬ 
sionally  refractory  parishioners  resent  and  resist  this  kind  of 
clerical  reprimand.  The  place,  therefore,  is  kept  by  its  pastor 
in  a  state  of  potential  ferment. 

Mozambique,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  only  a  type  of  the 
innumerable  localities  at  which  a  sovereign  incumbent’s  adminis¬ 
tration  plunges  the  parish  in  the  crucible.  Public  opinion,  being 
itself  the  product  of  unfettered  conversational  discussion,  can 
exercise  no  moral  coercion  here;  bishop,  incumbent,  and  their 
local  backers  all  understand  each  other  perfectly,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  real  outrage  on  devotional  decency,  successfully 
combine  to  suppress  the  earliest  faint  symptoms  of  parochial 
discontent.  The  Anglo-Catholic  autocrat  of  the  parish  is  not, 
indeed,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  sole  promoter  of  the 
parochial  system’s  decline  and  fall,  though  his  views  about  the 
majesty  of  the  sacerdotal  office  naturally  render  him  the  most 
resolute  and  formidable.  The  historic  summary  already  given 
of  the  progressive  triumphs  achieved  by  his  party  in  the  Church 
sufficiently  marks  the  degrees  by  which  he  has  become  absolute 
master  of  the  position.  One  after  another  the  doctrines  that  his 
ceremonial  symbolises  have  been  attacked  without  success. 
Some  of  the  symbols  employed  may  be  of  doubtful  legality: 
here  he  shelters  himself  behind  the  Ornaments  Eubric  of 
Edward  VI. ’s  Prayer-Book  of  1559.  Thus  far  that  Eubric  has 
not  been  authoritatively  interpreted  as  prohibiting  the  rites  in 
which  he  revels.  Exactly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the 
Anglo-Catholic  ferment  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Church 
as  an  Establishment.  To-day  the  chief  danger  to  that  institution 
is  the  undermining  of  the  parochial  system,  which  in  the 
popular  eyes  alone  makes  it  national.  As  the  earlier  and  greater 
peril  was  surmounted,  so  no  doubt  the  smaller  risk  of  the  present 
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(iay  will  be  averted.  Even  the  indications  here  examined  of 
paralysis  in  the  parish  life  of  the  country  are  practically  limited 
to  towns.  In  the  last  ’thirties  the  forerunners  of  the  twentieth- 
century  Ritualists  were,  through  William  Palmer  of  Magdalen, 
actively  planning  a  reunion  of  Christendom  by  a  projected 
alliance  between  the  Greek  patriarch  and  the  British  primate. 
To-day  the  only  kind  of  reunion  ever  mentioned,  and  then  only 
as  a  “pious  opinion,”  is  with  Rome.  That  has  been  declared 
by  the  Vatican  to  be  only  possible  on  the  condition  that  Anglo- 
Catholics  meekly  confess  the  invalidity  of  their  own  orders.  At 
Mozambique,  therefore,  as  elsewhere,  it  is,  and  seems  likely 
to  remain,  “only  a  matter  for  earnest  prayer.” 

The  danger  now  threatening  the  parochial  system,  and  with 
it  the  national  Church,  does  not,  of  course,  come  exclusively 
from  the  quarter  of  an  indiscreetly  ambitious  Anglo-Catholicism. 
Evangelicals  share  with  sacramentalists  what  in  England  is 
practically  a  new  theory  of  the  clerical  profession.  “Working 
men  as  curates  ”  has  lately  furnished  certain  evangelical 
journals  with  a  popular  headline.  The  Establishment  may, 
perhaps,  still  be  insufficiently  democratised.  Hitherto,  however, 
it  has  been  found  that  much  of  the  influence  for  good,  social  not 
less  than  religious,  exercised  by  an  incumbent,  to  w'hatever 
school  he  may  belong,  depends  not  on  priestly  prerogative,  but 
on  personal  endowments  and  experience.  Such,  in  most 
parishes,  is  likely  to  remain  the  case.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an 
ecclesiastically-minded  layman  or  lay  woman  may  complain  that, 
as  regards  decorative  detail,  even  the  minimum  prescribed  by 
the  Rubric  is  wanting.  In  practice,  however,  friction  between 
parishioner  and  incumbent  occurs  only  when  the  latter  does 
what  the  Rubric  forbids,  not  when  he  falls  short  of  what 
it  allows.  The  peace  of  a  parish,  and  consequently  the 
local  welfare  of  the  Church,  may  suffer  to  an  almost  equal 
extent  from  another  kind  of  clerical  dictatorship  than  that  most 
fashionable  and  already  described.  Not  only  in  the  now  rather 
obsolete  descriptions  of  Trollope’s  “Barchester”  novels,  but  in 
real  life  to-day,  a  really  well-meaning  clergyman,  whose  theo¬ 
logical  convictions  w’ould  prevent“his  self-assertion  as  a  sacrificing 
priest,  may  think  he  serves  his  parish  best  by  being  its  benevolent 
despot.  That  is  the  paternal  theory  of  parish  administration  ; 
in  the  dark  ages,  before  the  agricultural  labourers’  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  the  Joseph  Arch  propaganda,  and  the  ubiquitous  penny 
weekly,  it  worked  well  enough.  To-day  rural  parishioners  show 
little  alacrity  in  recognising  as  their  local  sovereign  the  occupant 
of  the  rectory  house  merely  because  he  is  the  best  born,  best 
educated,  it  may  be  the  wealthiest,  resident  in  the  place. 

Before  he  accepted  his  present  living  he  was,  it  may  be,  a 
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fellow  and  tutor  in  his  university,  probably  a  college  dean  or 
the  head  of  a  great  school.  Weil  advanced  in  middle  age,  he 
brings  to  his  cure  of  souls  all  those  ideas  of  personal  discipline 
and  of  unquestioning  obedience  which  he  has  acquired  in  his 
university  offices  as  regards  rites,  ceremonies,  and  even  doctrines; 
he  is  ambitious  of  no  unpopular  innovations  or  improvements. 
But  he  has  an  academic,  even  a  feminine,  weakness  for  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  power  that  shall  be  felt  in  every  cottage 
throughout  his  parish.  Among  the  tenant  farmers  there  is 
generally  one  who,  whether  his  own  churchwarden  or  not,  is 
only  too  ready  to  act  as  his  right-hand  man  and  superintendent- 
in-chief,  bringing  him  on  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  week  an 
oral  report  of  all  that  is  done,  said,  or  thought  in  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  village  economy.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
accounts  thus  received  are  talked  over  rather  too  freely  at  the 
rectory  breakfast  or  dinner  table.  Exaggerated  and  distorted 
versions  of  this  gossip  acquire  a  fresh  mischief-making 
malignity  at  each  stage  of  their  village  circulation.  The 
villagers,  as  they  put  it  themselves,  feel  that  they  are  being 
spied  upon;  that,  in  fact,  if  they  are  to  be  favourites  at  the 
parsonage  they  must  be  tale-bearers  against  each  other  as  well 
as  regular  church-goers.  Here  the  clerical  mistake  is  one  of 
mere  inadvertence  or  indiscretion.  The  results,  however,  in  the 
long  run,  may  be  scarcely  less  mischievous  than  those  produced 
by  the  Anglo-Catholic  autocracy  of  Mozambique.  In  each  case, 
though  in  different  degrees,  the  parochial  system  is  subjected  to 
a  gratuitously  untoward  strain. 

The  w^eakening  of  that  system,  in  the  way  here  described, 
has,  of  course,  encouraged  the  more  aggressive  Nonconformists 
to  regard  as  their  natural  allies  in  a  new  attack  upon  the  Church 
itself  the  Anglo-Catholic  disintegrators  of  the  parish  economy. 
The  attack  upon  the  Church  from  without  was  never  really 
serious.  To-day,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  not  merely  combined 
with,  it  forms  indeed  a  part  of,  a  far  more  sinister  movement, 
the  attack  from  within.  Hitherto,  however,  the  parochial  system, 
the  Established  religion’s  popular  stronghold,  has  been  efficient 
and  indeed  intact.  That  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  structure 
is  now  in  process  of  dismemberment  and  decay.  Even  so,  how¬ 
ever,  English  common-sense  will  generally  recognise  that  to 
remove,  by  disestablishment,  the  Church  from  State  control, 
would  mean,  not  to  secure  denominational  liberty  and  equality, 
but  to  replace  the  sobering  authority  of  the  Privy  Council  by  the 
unfettered  tyranny  and  the  rampant  superstition  of  the  Puritan 
despot  or  the  Anglo-Catholic  “boss.” 
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the  lEISH  DIALECT  OF  ENGLISH  :  SYNTAX  AND 
IDIOMS. 

II.  (b)  Borrowing  of  Gaelic  Idioms. 

Miss  Lawless  aptly  remarks  of  a  Kerry  girl  “who  spoke  no 
Irish,”  that  “All  her  inflexions  and  terms  of  speech  were 
drawn,  however,  from  the  forgotten  tongue,  as  is  the  case  with 
thousands  ...  to  whom  Gaelic  is  as  unfamiliar  a  language  as 
Spanish  or  Chinese  ”  {The  Book  of  Gilly,  p.  237).  Perhaps  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  subject 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  literal  translation  of  Gaelic  idiom 
into  English  vocabulary. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  very  occasion  of  this  essay,  the  adver¬ 
bial  use  of  ‘  ‘  after  ’  ’  in  what  we  may  term  the  ‘  ‘  prepositional 
past,”  so  much  abused  and  misunderstood  by  English  writers  of 
our  dialect.  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  actually  presents  as  a 
sample  this  outrageous  and  impossible  sentence  :  “  Did  you  be 
after  doing  it,”  meaning  “  Did  you  do  it.” 

“  I  am  after  my  breakfast,  I  am  after  writing  a  letter,”  mean 
“  I  have  had  my  breakfast ;  I  have  written  a  letter — recently  ;  the 
form  denotes  a  completed  past,  but  not  a  remote  past :  English 
misconception  treats  this  part  of  the  IE  verb  as  if  it  were  an  abuse 
by  excess  of  the  SE  “  to  be  after  ”  (  =  to  be  busy  with,  to  be  about 
to).  An  Irishman  who  tells  you,  “  Pat  will  be  after  going  to 
Dublin  to-day,”  informs  you,  not  that  Pat  has  the  intention  of 
going,  but  that  he  has  gone,  probably ;  and  the  future  is  only  the 
future  of  supposition.  In  good  SE  the  sentence  would  run,  “  Pat 
has  gone  to  Dublin  to-day,  I  suppose,”  or  “  believe.”  Had  he 
meant  to  im2)ly  a  ju-obable  future,  he  would  have  phrased  it,  “  Pat 
will  he  for  going,”  or  if  a  simple  future,  “  Pat  is  for  going.” 

This  tense  is  of  the  greater  interest  on  the  ground  that  as  we 
have  traced  it  from  Gaelic  into  IE,  Professor  Sir  John  Rhys,  not 
finding  it  in  other  Aryan  tongues,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  must 
have  come  into  Irish  as  a  literal  translation  of  some  pre-Aryan 
speech  of  yet  older  dwellers  in  the  Green  Isle. 

Many  of  the  stranger  and  more  startling  idioms  of  IE  are  also 
literal  translations  from  Gaelic.  “He  was  lying  [sc.,  in  bed] 
six  wrecks  with  the  fever  ”  ;  “  He  rose  out  of  the  whole  thing 
[gave  the  whole  thing  up]”;  “He  fell  out  of  his  standing” 
[sc.,  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy]  ;  “  Don’t  let  on  [t.c.,  admit]  you  did 
it  ”  ;  “  She  let  a  screech  out  of  her  ”  ;  “  He  lamed  his  horse  and 
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got  his  discharge  ‘on  the  head’  of  it  ”  [i.e.,  on  account  of  it]; 

“  I  am  boasting  on  the  head  of  you  ”  [i.e.,  I  boast  of  my  pride 
in  you]  ;  this  last  is  very  old,  for  the  Irish  occurs  in  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Gaelic  MSS.,  the  Wiirzberg  Glosses,  where  it  is 
given  as  the  vernacular  for  “  de  vobis  glorior,”  When  you  treat 
a  man  you  do  not  ask  him  to  “  give  it  a  name,”  but  to  ”  put  a 
name  on  it  ”  :  so,  a  man  ‘‘  puts  a  name  ’  on  his  son  when  he  is 
christened.  From  this  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  ‘‘He  put  a 
bad  name  on  her,”  which,  of  course,  does  not  imply  ‘‘vulgar 
abuse  ”fo  the  woman,  but  defamation  of  her  to  others.  Very 
racy  is  ‘‘  He  went  to  school,  but  if  (i.e.,  though)  he  did,  he  learned 
nothing  or  less.”  ‘‘  How  do  you  get  your  health?  ”  and  ‘‘  What 
way  are  you  ?  ’  ’  are  pleasant  alternatives  to  the  greeting  ‘  ‘  How 
do  you  do?  ”  ‘‘It  was  a  hard  death  he  got  ”  (i.e.,  he  died  in 
great  pain)  leads  us  to  a  new  feature  in  IE — the  love  of  peri¬ 
phrastic  idioms,  so  common  in  French,  and  constituting  perhaps 
the  only  definitely  Celtic  character  recognisable  in  French  syntax. 

Emphasis  with  a  complacent  feeling  of  logical  sequence  is  here 
obtained  by  the  peculiar  use  of  the  impersonal  verb,  ‘‘It  is 
raining,”  ‘‘I  am  tired,”  struck  the  Irish  as  bare  and  abrupt; 
they  accordingly  say  ‘‘It  is  raining,  it  is,”  ‘‘  It  is  tired  I  am,” 
in  the  idiom  of  their  Gaelic-speaking  forbears.  Such  prefaces  are 
especially  extended  in  exposition ,  in  explanation ,  and  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  what  has  happened.  ‘‘  ’Tis  the  way  I  was  going  to  the 
station  when  I  met,”  &c. ;  ‘‘It  is  like  this  [or  ”  It  is  what  he 
was  going  to  the  school,  when  he  fell.”  An  undergraduate 
writes,  ‘‘  It  was  how  Macbeth  got  more  courage,”  meaning  simply 
‘‘  so  Macbeth  gained  courage.”  But  we  must  observe  here  that 
‘‘the  way”  often  introduces  a  conclusion  of  purpose;  ‘‘I 
laughed,  the  way  he  would  not  know  I  was  hurted.” 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  Irish  use  the  particles  ‘‘  Yes  ” 
and  ‘‘  No  ”  very  sparingly,  and  even  then  add  a  short  sentence 
of  affirmation  or  denial.  Two  friends  from  Cork  had  been  journey¬ 
ing  in  the  train  from  Paris  to  Tours  with  an  abbe,  who,  after 
an  hour  of  their  company,  asked  them  what  language  they  had 
been  using.  ‘‘  English,”  was  the  reply.  ‘‘  C’est  pourtant  drole; 
voil^  line  heure  que  vous  causez  ensemble,  et  je  n’ai  pas  saisi  une 
seule  fois  ni  ‘  Oh  yes,’  ni  ‘  No.’  ”  They  explained  that  in  county 
Cork  these  words  were  never — well,  hardly  ever — used.  This 
peculiarity  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  absence  of  particles  of  affirma¬ 
tion  and  negation  in  Gaelic,  where  a  question  is  answered  by 
a  repetition  of  the  verb  with  its  subject,  with  the  negative  adverb 
added  if  necessary.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  in  IE  also  affirma¬ 
tion  and  negation  are  ”  predicative,”  not  ”  particulate.”  This 
mode  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  ambiguity  of  a  “  Yes” 
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or  “  No  ”  answer  to  a  negative  interrogation,  such  as  “  You  don’t 
mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  understand?  ”  The  answers  “  1  do,” 
and  ‘‘I  did  not”  are  unmistakable;  “Yes”  and  “No”  are 
valueless  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  explains  the  frequent  difficulty  that 
English  lawyers  find  in  getting  a  ‘  ‘  plain  answ'er  ‘  Y'es  ’  or  ‘  No  ’ 
to  a  plain  question  ”  when  an  Irish  witness  is  in  the  box. 

The  interjections  or  intercalations  of  mild  assent,  encourage¬ 
ment,  or  surprise  put  in  by  a  listener  are  very  characteristic.  The 
most  exasperating  one  to  a  newcomer  is  the  ”  I  know,”  so  fre¬ 
quently  put  in  at  the  very  outset  of  a  relation  or  explanation,  and 
repeated  at  every  pause ;  it  only  means,  SE,  ”  Yes,  I  see,”  or  at 
most  ”  I  take  it  in.”  Stronger  interest  is  expressed,  as  in  America, 
by  ‘‘Is  that  so?”  In  colloquial  Singhalese  the  corresponding 
phrase  means  ‘‘  Don’t  tell  lies.” 

‘‘That’s  right,”  ‘‘True  for  you,”  are  polite  expressions  of 
distinct  assent.  Where  an  English  servant  accepts  an  order  with 
“All  right,  sir,”  an  Irish  one  will  say,  ‘‘  I  understand  ”  (Gael., 

“  tlfiuigim  ”). 

An  interesting  Celtic  locution,  perhaps  a  little  abused  by  Lady 
Gregory  in  her  translation  of  the  ‘‘ Cuchullin  (pron.  C66h66lin) 
Saga  ”  into  Connaught  IE,  is  the  coupling  of  a  sentence  with  a 
participial  phrase,  as  ‘‘  I  saw  him,  and  ‘  he  coming  up  the  road.’  ” 
It  was,  of  course,  freely  used  in  the  old  Irish  stories  adapted  by 
Lady  Gregory,  and  is  common  in  IE  all  over  Ireland.  IE  thus 
often  uses  ‘‘  and  ”  to  introduce  a  participle  or  an  absolute  con¬ 
struction,  where  SE  uses  ‘‘  with  ”  ;  He  went  out,  and  his  over¬ 
coat  on  him  and  his  gun  on  his  shoulder.”  In  ‘‘  The  Burial  of 
Sir  John  Moore  ”  we  read  :  — 

We  thought . 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Of  course  this  might  be  put  down  to  mere  poetic  licence  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Eev.  C.  Wolfe  was  Irish  by  birth  and 
residence.  Another  copula  to  the  participial  phrase  is  ‘‘  when  ”  : 
“He  ran  up  when  I  coming  to  the  door  ”  :  this  is,  of  course,  a 
hybrid  idiom. 

We  introduced  this  section  by  comment  on  one  particular  tense  ; 
but  all  the  tenses  of  IE  arc  of  such  interest  that  to  receive  justice 
they  really  demand  not  part  of  an  article,  but  a  big  treatise  to 
themselves.  As  in  SE ,  the  participle  wdth  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  ‘‘  to  be  ”  is  used  of  an  action  actually  going  on  at  the  time 
of  the  statement.  But  this  form  also  expresses  the  indefinite 
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pieseut  to  which  it  is  much  preferred  :  “  He  is  beating  his 
wife”  thus  means  either  “He  is  beating  his  wife,”  or  ‘‘He 
beats  his  wife.”  In  SE  the  frequentative  form,  as  in  the  example 
just  cited,  has  the  indefinite  form ;  in  IE  the  favourite  continued 
form  is  used,  emphasised  by  the  auxiliary  ‘‘  Do.”  There  is  a 
well-known  story  of  a  man  of  position  and  influence  who,  after  I  ' 
joining  the  teetotal  ‘‘  League  of  the  Cross  ”  to  set  a  good  I  ^ 

example,  was  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  resume  his  night-cap;  to  1  ^ 

avoid  the  scandal  of  backsliding  it  was  suggested  that  he  might 
change  his  hour  of  shaving  to  bedtime,  and  keep  the  ‘‘  materials  ” 
other  than  hot  water  in  his  bedroom  drawers.  Shortly  after,  the 
housekeeper  meeting  the  doctor,  expressed  her  fears  as  to  the 
good  man’s  mental  health.  ‘‘  Good  heavens!  ”  said  the  doctor, 

‘‘and  how  does  he  show  it,  Mrs.  Moriarty?  ”  ‘‘  Sure,  and  he  i 

does  be  wanting  to  shave  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night, 
and  as  often  as  not  with  the  corkscrew’.”  Again,  in  SE  the  con¬ 
tinued  present  often  has  the  force  of  a  proximate  future,  a  future 
of  intention  :  SE,  ‘‘  He  is  renting  a  house  from  Sullivan,”  means 
that  he  intends  or  thinks  of  doing  so ;  in  IE  it  means  that  he  is  ! 
actually  paying  rent  and  living  in  the  house. 

As  in  French  and  German,  this  same  tense  with  a  qualification 
of  duration  expresses  the  perfect  :  ‘  ‘  He  is  sitting  there  these 
two  hours  ”  ;  consequently  the  pluperfect  is  expressed  by  the  im¬ 
perfect  form  :  ‘  ‘  He  was  sitting  there  two  hours  when  I  came 
in.”  The  simple  past,  like  the  present,  takes  the  continuous 
form  of  the  imperfect  :  SE  ‘‘  I  wrote  it  yesterday  ”  becomes  IE 
”  I  was  writing  it  yesterday,”  or  even  ”  It  was  writing  it  yester-  ; 
day  I  was.”  The  frequentative  past  takes  ‘‘  did,”  but  perhaps  | 
more  rarely  (especially  as  we  ascend  in  culture)  than  the  present 
takes  “does”  :  ‘‘  Sure,  ’tis  often  enough  I  did  be  telling  him.” 

The  ixirfect  exists  in  two  forms;  the  one,  the  ‘‘prepositional 
past”  w'e  have  already  discussed;  the  other  recalls  the  German 
perfect  in  form,  but  has  a  slightly  different  meaning  and  a  totally 
distinct  origin,  and  we  shall  call  it  the  “  perfect  of  retention.” 
“Had  he  had  his  breakfast?”  once  asked  a  counsel,  who  was 
over-Anglicised  for  his  country;  and  the  witness  looked  jniz/led, 
and  said  nothing;  and  the  rop(fition  of  the  quc'stion  juodiiced 
no  better  result.  ‘‘  How  can  you  expect  the  man  to  understand 
you?  ”  interposed  Judge  Keogh,  ”  if  you  speak  to  him  like  that?  ” 
‘‘Well,  my  Lord,  what  else  should  I  say  to  him?”  ‘‘Why, 

I  would  say  myself,  ‘  Was  he  after  his  breakfast,’  or  ‘Had  he 
his  breakfast  taken.’”  The  German  would  run  Hatte  er  scin 
Friihstiiek  gegessen"  ;  but  when  w’e  look  at  the  too  common 
phrase,  ‘‘  He  was  not  drunk,  but  he  had  drink  taken,”  we  begin 
to  sec  a  difference.  We  recall  the  phrase  quoted  above  :  ‘‘  That 
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mother  has  her  child  destroyed,”  the  exact  rendering  of  which 
is  not  merely  ”  She  has  spoiled  her  child,”  but  ‘‘  That  child  is 
spoiled,  and  the  mother  has  done  it.” 

If  we  wish  clearly  to  understand  the  locution ,  -w^e  must  recall 
the  fact  that  the  verb  “to  have”  does  not  exist  in  Gaelic, 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  possession  by  a  prepositional  case  of 
the  possessor,  with  the  thing  possessed  as  the  subject  of  a  tense 
of  the  verb  ‘‘to  be.”  This  sounds  complex,  but  the  Latin  ‘‘  est 
mihi  liber”  (I  have  a  book),  or  still  better  the  Roman  ‘‘  Est  apud 
me  cahallus  ”  (I  have  a  horse)  gives  the  identical  construction  : 

“  Tha  leahhar  agam,  tlia  capall  agam,”  are  the  Gaelic.  Thus  ‘‘  to 
have”  on  entering  into  IE  was  felt  with  its  full  possessive  force, 
and  could  not  be  used  as  a  mere  auxiliary,  whereas  the  converse 
has  taken  place  in  SE,  where  the  auxiliary  use  has  so  weakened 
the  possessive  force  that,  instead  of  ‘‘  I  have  an  apple,”  we  are 
impelled  to  say  ‘‘  I  have  got  an  apple.” 

‘‘  Have  you  that  tune?  ”  one  fiddler  will  ask  another.  ‘‘  I  have 
these  sables  quite  a  long  time,”  we  heard  from  a  lady.  ‘‘  ’Tis  the 
fine  Irish  he  has”  is  getting  quite  a  common  saying  in  these 
days  of  the  Gaelic  League,  now  that  the  possession  is  one  to  be 
proud  of.  ‘‘He  has  his  lessons”  takes  us  back  again  to  the 
form  ‘‘he  has  his  lessons  learnt,”  which  conveys  that  he  knows 
them;  whereas  the  propositional  past,  ‘‘he  is  after  learning  his 
lessons,”  may  well  admit  of  their  not  being  known. 

Thus  it  has  independently  reverted  to  the  original  force  of 
"to  have”  in  compound  tenses,  so  completely  lost  in  German 
and  in  English,  and  surviving  in  French  only  in  the  declension 
of  the  past  participle  in  such  tenses  when  the  object  precedes  it : 
“  les  legons  qu’il  a  apprises.”  If  we  go  back  to  what  purists  would 
forbid  us  to  term  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  we  find  the  primitive 
force  still  clinging  to  the  auxiliary,  ‘‘  Hie  haefdon  hiera  eynning 
aworpenne  ”  (Saxon  Chronicle),  where  the  participle  is  in  the 
objective  to  agree  with  eynning,  corresponding  exactly  with  IE, 
“They  had  their  king  deposed.” 

It  is  strange  to  note  how  people  of  Irish  birth  and  upbringing, 
no  matter  how  long  they  may  sojourn  in  England,  still  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  instinctively  continue  there  to  use  these  tense-forms. 
Such  a  one  would  almost  certainly  say,  ‘‘I  have  these  flowers 
settled,”  not  ‘‘I  have  arranged  these  flowers”;  ‘‘I  am  here 
this  long  time,”  rather  than  ‘‘I  have  been  here  a  long  time.” 

The  signs  of  the  future  and  conditional  in  IE  have  been  ably 
discussed  by  the  regretted  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University, 
Dr.  Gerald  Molloy,  in  his  little  book.  The  Irish  Diffieulty,  Shall 
find  Will.  Although  an  Irishman,  he  has  given  an  unimpeach¬ 
able  account  of  Irish  usage,  but  his  comprehension  of  the  Standard 
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use  is  not  everywhere  perfect.  “Will”  and  “would”  are  in 
IE  the  signs  of  the  simple  future  and  conditional,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  German  words  “  werde  ”  and  “  wiirde  ”  in  all  per¬ 
sons,  singular  and  plural.  No  Irishman  in  spontaneous  speech 
ever  uses  “  shall  ”  for  the  simple  future,  though  after  a  course  of 
school  English  (probably  from  another  Irishman  whose  theory, 
even  if  correct,  is  not  backed  up  by  consistent  Standard  practice) 
he  will  assuredly  become  mixed  and  unsteady.  The  legendary 
Irishman  who  fell  into  the  water  might  certainly  have  cried,  “  I 
will  be  drowned  ”  ;  but  if  he  added  “  and  nobody  shall  save  me,” 
he  must  have  some  time  grappled  with  an  English  grammar.  Of 
course,  the  progressive  is  often  substituted  for  the  simple  future : 

‘  ‘  Good-night ;  we  will  be  going  home  ’  ’  announces  an  immediate 
departure,  not  an  intention  of  preparing  to  go.  The  future  of 
supposition  is  very  common  in  IE .  “It  is  to  market  he  will 
be  going”  means  “no  doubt  he  is  on  his  way  to  market.” 

The  conditional  is  often  used  to  soften  a  refusal  :  “  I  wouldn’t 
care  for  classical  music,”  said  a  young  lady  just  returned  from 
a  finishing  convent  school  in  England.  “  I  wouldn’t  like  it,”  “  I 
wouldn’t  care  for  it  ”  are  the  consecrated  phrases  with  which 
a  servant  declines  a  proffered  dainty  which  she  has  tried  and  found 
wanting,  or  is  disinclined  to  try. 

The  indirect  question  preceded  by  “whether”  or  “if”  does 
not  exist  in  Gaelic ;  and  it  is  rare  in  the  mouth  of  an  Irishman, 
who  will  say  “  I  wondered  was  the  horse  well  bred?” 

The  true  possessive  pronouns  “mine,”  “thine,”  &c.,  do  not 
exist  in  Gaelic,  and  are  not  used  in  IE,  being  replaced  by  the 
phrase  “belonging  to”  with  the  objective  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun.  “Who  is  this  book  belonging  to?”  “It’s  belonging 
to  me,  teacher !  ”  is  a  dialogue  often  heard  in  a  National  School ; 
moreover,  the  possessive  of  the  substantive  is  never  used  with 
ellipsis  of  the  thing  possessed,  and  the  answer  might  well  run, 
“It’s  belonging  to  Pat  Murphy  it  is.”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Highland  Lullaby,  has  the  lines  : 

The  hills  and  the  dales  from  yon  tower  that  you  see 
They  are  all,  dear  baby,  belonging  to  thee. 

This  phrase,  which  appears  so  poetic  a  turn  in  English,  was 
probably  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  merely  the  more  musical  of  the 
two  phrases  equally  familiar  to  his  ear,  and  came  the  more 
readily  since  the  Gaelic  was  present  to  his  mind. 

Considering  the  different  use  of  prepositions  in  different 
languages,  it  is  not  strange  that  IE  use  is  peculiar.  We  treat 
it  here,  though  it  might  well  come  in  our  next  section,  on 
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solecisms.  Everyone  will  remember  the  horror  with  which  he 
surveyed  for  the  first  time  in  a  Greek  lexicon  the  varied  meanings 
of  7rpo?  or  'wTTo.  A  French  lady  who  speaks  English  fluently, 
after  over  thirty  years’  residence  here,  is  usually  tempted  to 
say,  playing  with  a  child,  “  Shall  I  throw  the  hall  at  you  now?  ” 
and  very  often  actually  says  it.  Thus  early  learners  of  the 
English  language  went  astray,  following  the  usage  of  their  an¬ 
cestral  tongues ;  and  they  have  handed  down  their  mistakes  to 
their  descendants.  “In”  with  the  sense  “into”  is  common 
in  IE,  for  there  is  no  distinction  in  Gaelic.^ 

The  preposition  “  on  ”  is  remarkable  as  the  sign  of  a  dativus 
incommodi,  which  is  very  common  everywhere,  astounding 
to  the  newcomer,  and  a  perennial  source  of  delight  to  the  denizen, 
who,  with  malicious  consciousness,  enjoys  using  it  himself.  We 
heard  a  woman  speak  of  her  child’s  illness  thus  ;  “  My  child  was 
sick  on  me.”  A  servant  will  relate  her  morning  difiiculties  : 
“First  the  fire  went  out  on  me,  and  then  the  kettle  boiled  over 
on  me,  and  the  stirabout  got  burned  on  me.”  One  girl  surprised 
her  mistress  by  telling  her,  “I  broke  his  stick  on  the  master” 
(meaning  that  she  had  accidentally  broken  her  master’s  stick,  to 
his  detriment).  A  student,  dissecting  a  rabbit  (the  third  day) 
was  asked  why  he  had  laid  it  on  its  left  side,  instead  of  on  the 
right,  as  directed,  and  excused  himself  :  “  Sure,  sir,  I  laid  it 
on  its  right  side,  and  it  turned  over  on  me.” 

“On”  is,  indeed,  a  preposition-of-all-work  in  IE,  like  its 
equivalent  in  Gaelic  :  thus,  “I  have  a  bad  cold  on  me.”  “  My 
sorrow  on  you  for  a  kettle!”  is  a  mild  imprecation,  and  of 
interest  as  exemplifying  the  IE  use  of  “for”  to  introduce  a 
complement  of  explanation.  “  My  sorrow  on  the  sea  ”  is  the 
first  line  of  a  song  translated  by  Douglas  Hyde. 

My  name  it  is  Pat, 

And  I’m  proud  out  of  that 

would,  of  course,  run  in  prose  :  “  And  it’s  proud  out  of  that  T 
am.”  “The  piece  of  ground  was  an  awkward  site,  but  Mr.  F. 
made  a  nice  house  out  of  it  ”  :  the  whole  plot  was  covered  by  the 
house  !  ”  “  She  let  a  screech  out  of  her.” 

“  Under  ”  has  its  peculiar  uses  :  “  She  left  the  fish  out  under 
the  cats,  and  the  jam  out  under  the  children,”  are  phrases  that  we 
have  often  heard  fall  from  the  mouths  of  ladies  of  good  position 
in  Dublin  when  discussing  the  misdeeds  of  servants.  “  He  went 
under  an  examination,  under  an  operation,”  are  current  phrases. 

“  So,”  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  for  “  in  that  case  ”  occurs 

(1)  We  are  reminded  by  a  kind  friend  that  Shakespeare  did  not  always  observe 
this  distinction,  and  that  “he  fell  in  the  water”  is  good  American. 
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in  a  previous  example;  another  is  “Why  wouldn’t  you  take  it, 
so?  “  Why,  then,  didn’t  you  take  it?  ’’ 

“That”  is  in  IE  the  sign  of  the  optative,  but  neither  “Oh 
that,’’  nor  “would  that.’’  “That  the  devil  may  hit  you  with 
his  stake’’  is  a  curse  we  have  often  heard.  “That  you  may 
never  want  ’’  is  a  blessing.  Here  we  may  quote  other  adjura¬ 
tions  :  ‘  ‘  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you  ’  ’  is  a  pleasant  greeting ; 
and  ‘  ‘  The  Lord  be  between  us  and  all  harm  ’  ’  is  often  said  after 
hearing  bad  news.  “Glory  be  to  goodness’’  expresses  mild 
surprise.  This  brings  to  our  mind  a  quaint  expression,  “He  is 
on  the  pig’s  back,’’  to  imply  the  height  of  good  fortune;  perhaps 
some  Celtic  scholar  may  be  able  to  point  out  the  legendary  inci¬ 
dent  to  which  it  refers. 

“  He  had  the  sign  of  drink  on  him  ’’  gives  much  the  same  im¬ 
pression  as  “He  had  drink  taken,’’  and,  like  it,  is  often  used  to 
qualify  the  antecedent  statement,  “  He  was  not  drunk,  your 
Worship.’’  “  Sign  ’’  is  often  used  for  “a  trace  ’’ ;  “  There  was 
not  the  sign  of  sugar  in  my  tea.’’  Another  use  is  illustrated  in 
“  I  told  him  the  horse  was  vicious,  and,  signs  on  it  (or  “  signs 
by  it’’),  that  very  day  it  threw  him.’’ 

“  At  all’’  can  not  in  SE  be  used  in  affirmative  sentences,  nor 
can  it  be  reduplicated.  If  we  suppress  our  negative,  the  state¬ 
ment  applies  to  IE ,  though  the  use  is  not  so  excessive  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  speech  of  the  stage  Irishman  :  “  ’Tis  he 
is  the  finest  scholar  at  all  at  the  Irish  ’’  is  a  fair  example  of  its 
function  in  enhancing  a  superlative.  We  explain  this  by  the 
frequent  use  in  Gaelic  of  “  or  aon  choir  ’’  and  “  or  choir  or  hith” 
which  may  fairly  be  translated  by  “  at  all  ’’  and  “  at  all,  at  all.’’ 

“Any’’  is  constantly  used  in  IE  as  the  subject  of  a  negative 
sentence;  “Any  of  them  would  not  go  for  the  doctor”;  “at 
all  ”  may  be  added  :  “  Any  of  them  at  all,”  S<c. 

IE,  like  French  and  German,  often  uses  the  definite  article 
instead  of  the  possessive  adjective,  where  the  relation  of  posses¬ 
sion  is  obvious,  the  possessor  being  usually,  but  not  always, 
the  subject  of  the  sentence.  “  I  put  the  menthol  spray  down 
my  throat,  and  it  burnt  the  tongue  off  me.”  “  He  kept  the 
bed.”  Where  the  possessor  is  indicated,  the  case  with  “of” 
is  often  preferred  to  the  possessive  proper,  “You’ll  pull  the  arm 
out  of  the  child  ”  ;  and  “  Nep  [the  dog]  would  put  up  the  ould 
head  of  him  (Miss  Lawless).”  We  find  the  definite  article  often 
used  where  it  would  not  necessarily  be  inserted  in  SE,  notably 
for  illnesses,  &c.  :  “He  had  the  fever”;  “He  was  dying  with 
the  hunger”;  where  we  note  also  “with”  replacing  SE  “of.” 
.^n  Irish  servant  says  :  “  The  master,  the  mistress  did  that,” 
wdiere  an  English  one  says,  “  Master,”  “  Mistress.” 
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In  IE  the  reflexive  pronoun  does  not  necessarily  refer  to  the 
subject,  but  is  a  mere  intensifier  of  the  pronoun.  “  His  grand¬ 
father  was  in  the  house  with  his  mother  and  himself”  is  a 
sentence  we  have  just  had  to  amend  in  a  proof;  for  ”  himself” 
designates  not  the  grandfather,  but  the  boy.  The  reflexive  is 
often  used  absolutely,  as  in  older  English,  and  in  SE  poetical 
diction  :  thus,  ”  Myself  will  lead  the  Trojans  on  ”  (Pope’s  Iliad). 
But 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  sage  I  .  .  . 

(FitzGerald’s  Omar  Khayyam). 

we  are  inclined  to  put  down  to  the  fact  that  the  poet’s  mother 
was  an  Irishwoman. 

In  the  phrase,  ‘‘He  went  off  with  himself,”  the  last  word  is 
absolutely  redundant,  and  is  used  to  round  off  the  abruptness  of 
“He  went  off.”  Rustics  of  all  but  the  highest  class,  speaking 
of  their  spouses,  and  servants  speaking  of  their  master  or  mistress, 
often  use  ‘‘Himself  ”  or  ‘‘  Herself  ”  absolutely.  ‘‘  Herself  told 
me  to  take  in  two  pints  of  milk.”  ‘‘Himself  is  away  at  the 
market.”  One  often  hears  the  greeting  of  a  farmer  to  a  friend, 
“Good  morning,  Denis,  and  how’s  Herself  and  the  childher?” 
where  an  Englishman  would  say,  ‘‘  How’s  the  wife?”^ 

The  omission  of  the  object  after  the  verbs  ‘‘to  put  on,”  ‘‘to 
take  off,”  is  not  allowed  in  IE.  ‘‘  She  put  her  shawl  on  her,” 
“I  took  the  coat  off  me,”  are  common.  These  may  be,  however, 
relics  of  Tudor  speech. 

In  closing  this  section,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  tha! 
these  Celtic  locutions  in  English-speaking  districts  are  in  no  way 
direct  conscious  translations  from  the  Gaelic,  for  this  is  an  un¬ 
known  tongue.  They  have  been  handed  down  for  generations 
from  the  ancestors  who  thought  in  Irish,  and  translated  their 
thoughts  into  the  speech  they  were  learning  as  they  went  along. 
Naturally,  the  English  settlers  were  influenced,  like  the  denizens 
of  to-day;  and  they,  and  still  more  their  children,  adopted  the 
locutions  they  heard  on  all  sides — especially  from  those  depen¬ 
dents  who  were  closest  to  them  during  the  very  years  in  which 
they  were  acquiring  speech.  Could  linguistic  purism  have  added 
a  reason  for  the  severe  but  ineffectual  laws  against  fosterage? 

III.  Solecisms  that  have  Arisen  from  Imperfect  Assimilation 
OF  THE  Alien  Tongue. 

The  claim  is  constantly  made  in  Ireland  to  speak  better  English 
than  in  any  part  of  England ;  indeed,  the  visitor  is  often  embar- 

(1)  The  Inst  locution  has  only  found  its  way  into  current  SE  speech  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  may  possibly  be  of  TE  origin. 
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rassed  how  best  to  combine  truth  with  courtesy  when  he  is  asked 
the  question  whether  he  has  not  himself  found  this  to  be  the 
case.  We  have  already  noted  the  large  Gaelic  element  in  IE 
vocabulary  and  syntax,  and  in  this  section  we  shall  find  that 
it  contains  an  abundance  of  solecisms,  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
innate  feeling  for  the  genius  of  the  English  language.  Such 
solecisms  are,  moreover,  deep-rooted  in  our  dialect,  and  colour 
the  speech  and  writing  of  all  classes  without  exception. 

In  English  there  are  at  least  four  different  forms  of  the  case 
of  time  :  (1)  With  the  sign  “at,”  used  especially  of  periods  of 
the  day,  as  “  I  will  come  at  6  o’clock  ”  or  “at  sunset  ”  ;  (2)  with 
the  sign  “  on,”  referring  to  a  day  of  the  week,  or  a  definite  date, 
as  “  I  will  come  on  Monday,  on  the  5th”;  (3)  with  the  sign 
“to,”  obsolete  in  SE,  save  in  “to-day,”  “to-morrow,”  but 
still  surviving  in  East  Anglia  in  “  to-month,”  “to- week,”  and 
“  to-year  ”  ;  (4)  the  case  absolute,  only  used  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  names  of  special  days  (e.g.,  “I  will  come  Christmas  day  ”), 
or  with  a  preceding  adjective  (e.g.,  “  last  year,”  “  next  month,” 

“  yester  day” — usually  written  in  one  word).  The  Irishman 
prefers  No.  2  with  his  favourite  preposition  “  on,”  and,  not 
content  with  saying  “on  yesterday,”  he  says  and  writes,  even 
in  the  hectographed  notices  of  academic  bodies,  “you  are  re¬ 
quested  to  attend  a  Board  meeting  at  4  p.m.  ‘  on  to-morrow,’ 
the  5th  inst.”  No  Englishman  could  possibly  say  “  on  to-day,” 
“  on  to-morrow,”  for  he  still  feels  unconsciously  the  prepositional 
force  of  the  prefix.  On  the  other  hand,  in  SE  the  preposition 
“to”  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  is  omitted  after  auxiliaries 
of  “  Saxon  ”  origin,  and  after  a  few  other  short  Saxon  verbs 
of  all  but  auxiliary  use,  such  as  “make,”  “bid,”  “let,”  &c. 
The  Irishman  extends  the  omission  to  other  auxiliaries  such  as 
“use,”  and  to  the  synonymes  of  these  words,  despite  their 
Norman  or  classical  origin.  Thus,  “I  used  go  to  school,”  “I 
compelled  him  give  way,”  “I  ordered  her  light  the  fire,”  “I 
allowed  her  stay  at  home,”  or  “  I  left  her  stay  there.”  “  Leave  ” 
is  habitually  preferred  as  a  complete  equivalent  for  “let”;  we 
heard  a  student  say  in  his  own  home,  “  Who  will  stay  up  and 
leave  the  servant  in?” 

Similarly,  “part”  of  anything  is  used  in  SE  without  the 
article,  and  IE  says  synonymously,  “He  gave  ‘portion’  of  his 
wealth  in  charity,  and  left  the  rest  to  his  family.”  “Plenty” 
has  completely  lost  its  substantive  value  and  become  an  adjective. 
In  a  Cork  newspaper  report  of  an  inquest  we  find  a  juror  asks 
if  there  was  “  plenty  food  in  the  house  ”  ;  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  says,  “  There  was  plenty  food  of  all  descriptions,”  and 
the  doctor  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  “There  was  plenty  bread  on 
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the  table  ”  :  this  use  is  also  American.  “  To  avail,”  as  an  active 
verb,  takes  the  (indirect)  objective  of  the  person  profited,  while 
the  thing  profiting  is  its  subject  in  SE  :  “His  defence  availed 
him  nought.”  It  is  also  used  as  a  reflexive  verb  with  the  person 
for  its  subject,  and  the  thing  profiting  governed  by  “of”  as 
an  indirect  object  :  “  I  availed  myself  of  his  help.”  In  IE,  how¬ 
ever,  the  verb  becomes  in  the  latter  use  a  simple  neuter  :  where 
a  Cockney  “avails  himself  of  a  passing  hansom,”  a  Corkonian 
“avails  of  an  outside  car.”  This  locution  is  familiar  in  all  Irish 
newspapers,  in  leaders  as  well  as  in  reports. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  second  person  imperative  of  “  to  let  ”  ^ 
has  become  the  sign  of  the  imperative  of  other  verbs  in  the  first 
and  third  person  ;  the  Irishman  has  no  sense  of  this,  and  uses 
it  also  in  the  second  person,  as  the  sign  of  an  emphatic  impera¬ 
tive  ;  “  Let  you  do  it ;  I  won’t  ”  ;  or,  by  synonymy,  “  Leave  you 
do  it.” 

Almost  any  tense  form,  no  matter  how  complex,  can  in  IE  be 
turned  in  the  regular  fashion  into  a  passive,  in  defiance  of  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  assembled  words  in  the  new  sentence. 
Thus,  “  They  won’t  trust  us  ”  yields  a  passive  “  We  won’t  be 
trusted,”  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  unofficial  member  of  the 
Cork  Technical  Schools  Committee,  expressed  his  protest  against 
the  lack  of  confidence  reposed  in  himself  and  his  friends.  “  They 
would  not  be  kept  at  home,”  a  phrase  often  applied  to  the  immi¬ 
grant,  designates  not  those  men  of  lofty  ambitions  and  high 
spirit  who  find  their  native  village  too  small  for  them ,  but  rather 
those  most  undesirable  aliens,  of  w^hom  it  has  been  said  : — 

True  patriots  they,  for  be  it  understood, 

Tiiey  left  their  country  for  their  country’s  good. 

Similarly,  the  dialogue  :  “  Why  aren’t  you  playing  at  marbles?  ” 
“I  wouldn’t  be  let  (or  ‘left’)  play.”  A  candidate  under 
examination  writes  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  “  The  scenery  was 
not  able  to  be  shifted  ”  ! 

We  have  adverted  to  the  irregular  and  uncertain  misuse  of 
“shall”  by  the  self-conscious  Irishman;  there  exists,  however, 
a  regular  dialectal  use  of  the  verb  as  a  future  of  emphasis  in  all 
three  persons.  If  we  give  an  order  to  a  subordinate  or  make  a 
particular  request  to  a  friend,  ten  to  one  he  solemnly  answers 
“I  shall!”  We  rather  think  that  the  pleonastic  regulation 
posted  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  “  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
ride  a  bicycle  in  this  park,”  is  rather  to  be  explained  as  due  to 
this  peculiar  force  of  the  verb  in  IE ,  than  as  the  result  of  mere 
confusion. 

(1)  This  use  has  a  Shakespearean  precedent. 
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“  Should  ”  is  the  sign  of  a  present  of  duty,  obligation,  or  right. 

A  girl  when  chaffed  for  perpetually  keeping  her  handkerchief  in 
her  hand,  retorted,  “  But  I  should  blow  my  nose  when  I  want 
to.” 

In  connection  with  such  conditional  forms  we  have  noted  above 
the  use  of  “  I  wouldn’t  like  ”  for  ‘‘  I  don’t  like  ”  ;  similarly,  the 
conditional  may  be  substituted  for  the  indicative  in  the  passive 
also,  leading  indeed  to  some  ambiguity.  “They  would  not  be 
allowed,”  “  They  should  not  be  allowed,”  may  mean  “  They  are 
not  allowed,”  “They  will  not  be  allowed,”  or  simply,  “They 
were  not  allowed.” 

Considering  that  Gaelic  has  no  distinct  inflexional  superlative,  it 
is  not  wonderful  to  find  a  peculiar  lack  of  sympathy  in  IE  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  form.  Thus  we  find  a  host  of  double  superlatives 
formed  by  analogy  with  SE,  “next  best.”  “Next  worst”  is 
common  ;  “  next  eldest  brother  ”  occurring  in  a  will  gave  rise  to 
a  lawsuit  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  gravely  and  correctly 
defined  by  the  court  as  denoting  “  the  next  younger  brother.”  So 
an  analogy  with  “second  best”  gives  IE  “second  worst,” 
“  second  eldest,”  third  last,”  &c.  We  recognise  an  attempt  at  a 
superlative  of  diminution  in  the  phrase,  “  The  things  that  a  man 
would  least  soonest  do,”  which  we  culled  from  the  lips  of  an 
Irishman  who  had  long  resided  in  England. 

■  ‘  He  had  a  right  to  do  a  thing  ’  ’  is  used  in  a  way  that  much 
puzzled  a  learned  counsel,  who  replied,  “  Yes,  I  know  he  had  a 
right  to  do  it,  but  the  question  is.  Did  he  exercise  that  right?  ” 
What  the  witness  meant  was,  “  He  had  a  duty  or  obligation  to  do 
it,”  with  the  inference  that  he  did  not  fulfil  that  obligation;  it 
is  the  solecistic  contrary  of  “  He  had  no  right  ”  (with  the  implied 
complement,  “  but  he  did  ”).  This  locution  is  partly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Gaelic  “  ha  choir  do  ” — it  would  have  been  right 
for  him — which  by  analogy  might  also  be  rendered,  “he  had  a 
right.”  There  must  also  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
learners  of  English  some  confusion  between  “right”  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  “right”  the  substantive.  We  find  the  perfect  “He 
had  a  right  (or,  “  he  had  right  ”)  to  have  done  it,”  for  “  He  ought 
to  have  done  it.”  “I  prefer”  is  habitually  replaced  in  IE  by 
“I  would  rather  have”^;  “I’d  rather  have  Moore  than 
Byron  ”  expresses  mere  preference  of  the  poetry  of  these  authors, 
without  any  idea  of  possession. 

This  brings  us  to  a  remarkable  group  of  solecisms,  to 
which  indeed  we  might  have  referred  the  misuse  of  prepositions. 
We  may  call  it  “  dyslexicology  ”  ;  and  its  occurrence  shows  how 
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(1)  “I’d  rather  Moore,”  with  a  direct  object,  is  indeed  the  current  colloquial 
expression;  “I’d  rather  have’’  aims  at  grammatical  completeness! 
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foreiiJii  a  language  English  was  to  the  early  speakers  of  IE. 
Pyslexicology  is  that  misuse  of  the  dictionary  which  consists  of 
acting  on  the  assumption  that  all  words  that  are  synonymous 
directly  or  by  metaphor  in  the  one  language  are  necessarily 
synonymous  in  the  other.  Thus  we  find  in  the  advertisement 
of  a  Ereiich  medicine  in  the  Medical  Gazette  one  ingredient 
described  as  ‘  ‘  Sheets  of  Ashtrees  ’  ’ ;  the  original  must  have  run 

fcuillcs  dc  jrene  ”  ;  the  dictionary  gives  for  feuille  “  sheet  ”  as 
well  as  “  leaf,”  and  the  translator  has  selected  the  wrong 
synonyme.  A  leaflet  published  by  the  chemical  manufacturer 
Schuchardt,  of  Gorlitz,  advocates  Wickersheimer’s  liquid  for  pre¬ 
servative  purposes,  to  be  used  in  anatomical  schools  for  “  rifling 
the  corpse.”  This  circular  was  withdrawn,  and  is  now  precious 
to  the  collector. 

Because  ‘  ‘  fein  ’  ’  is  the  Gaelic  equivalent  of  ‘  ‘  even  ’  ’  and 
“  self  ”  we  find  in  IE  such  phrases  as  ‘‘  I  won’t  go,  and  if  I  went 
itself  I  would  do  no  good.”  If  we  compare  this  with  the  French 
mme  we  can  see  that  a  Frenchman  might  make  the  same 
blunder.^ 

The  Gaelic  ”  n.eart  ”  means  ‘‘  power”  and  “  abundance.”  So 
in  IE  “power”  has  to  do  double  duty,  and  the  Latin  copia 
pecuniae  becomes  “  a  powder  of  money,”  and  Horace’s  vis  hederae 
i^  “  a  power  of  ivy.” 

Cogar  is  a  Gaelic  imperative  meaning  both  ‘  ‘  whisper  ’  ’  and 
“listen.”  IE  uses  “whisper”  in  both  meanings  as  a  mere 
equivalent  for  “  Tell  me  ”  or  “  I  say  ”  :  thus,  “  Whisper,  father, 
are  you  going  to  Kilkenny  to-day  ?  ’  ’  conveys  no  request  for 
secrecy. 

“How  are  all  the  care?”  is  a  greeting  that  asks  after  the 
health  of  the  family.  When  w’e  recall  the  association  of  the  ideas 
of  “  w'eak,”  “  tender,”  “  young,”  w’e  need  attach  no  special  idea 
of  debility  or  ill-health  to  a  large  “  weak  ”  family. 

We  know  what  light  the  orientation  of  such  megalithic  remains 
as  Stonehenge  is  pouring  on  that  Druidism  which  preceded  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  Gaelic  the  points  of 
the  compass  are  defined  by  position  when  looking  at  the  rising 
sun.  The  east  is  regarded  as  being  in  front  of  the  speaker, 
the  west  behind  him,  and  the  north  and  south  at  left  and  right 
hand  respectively.  Consequently  the  Gaelic  word  “  siar  ”  (pron. 
sheer)  means  both  “west”  and  “behind.”  When  a  peasant 
speaks  of  a  bad  tooth  “in  the  west  ”  of  his  jaw  he  indicates  a 
grinder.  To  “go  east  ”  is  to  go  forth  ;  to  “  go  west  ”  commonly 

(1)  And  we  can  realise  the  horror  of  a  Homan  of  Rome  on  hearing  the'  Gallo' 
Roman  use  “my  veriest  self”  in  the  third  person  {lui-meme  =  illico  me- 
metipsimum). 
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means  to  return  home.  Wordsworth  clearly  had  no  diea  of  this ; 
and  his  ignorance  has  given  us  the  pretty  poem  “  Stepping  West¬ 
wards.”  The  lovely  symbolism  that  found  a  something  without 
place  or  name  in  the  familiar  Highland  greeting,  ”  Ye’ll  be  step¬ 
ping  westwards,”  lay  in  the  poet’s  misconception  of  the  friendly 
question,  “  You’re  on  your  way  home?” 

The  Gaelic  word  “cor”  is  usually  translated  “turn,”  which 
accounts  for  the  many  phrases  :  “  1  won’t  mind  buying  a  pig  this 
turn”  (I  won't  trouble  to  buy  a  pig  this  time);  “I’ll  knock 
another  turn  out  of  the  old  coat  ”  (wear  it  a  little  longer) ;  “  He 
hasn’t  a  bad  turn  in  him”  (he  hasn’t  a  spark  of  ill-nature). 

An  allied  error  is  that  of  translating  a  Gaelic  word  by  an 
English  one  of  similar  sound,  but  of,  at  most,  distantly  allied 
meaning.  The  Gaelic  word  “nddtur”  means  not  “nature” 
(save  as  synonymous  with  character) ,  but  kindliness  of  disposition 
towards  one’s  kin ;  by  confusion  of  sound  we  obtain  such  phrases 
as  ‘  ‘  He  has  no  nature  in  him  ’  ’  applied  to  a  man  lacking  in  that 
family  devotion  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  unspoiled  Irish. 

To  the  freedom  of  our  dialect  from  the  bonds  of  English  tradi¬ 
tion,  to  the  twin  sources  from  which  it  draws  both  vocabulary  and 
syntax,  to  the  fertility  of  the  Gael  in  metaphor,  it  owes  the 
characteristic  vivacity  and  picturesqueness  of  its  diction.  This 
culminates  in  the  “  bull  ”  which  expresses  by  an  illogical  abuse 
of  language  more  than  its  logical  use  could  carry ;  an  abuse  of 
language  which  adds  to  its  power  of  conveying  our  thoughts, 
though  it  may  obscure  our  reason  to  the  superficial  observer. 

There  are,  it  may  be  imagined,  many  local  dialects  of  lE,^  but 
throughout  this  article  we  have  dealt  with  those  locutions  only 
that  are  practically  universal  all  over  Ireland.  Avoiding  as  far 
as  possible  such  Gaelic  locutions  as  are  confined  to  bilingual  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  have  dwelt  on  such  as  are  current  among  English 
speakers  wholly  ignorant  of  Irish. 

We  have  intentionally  omitted  all  discussion  of  pronunciation 
for  two  reasons  :  (1)  it  varies  in  different  parts,  nay,  in  different 
districts  of  one  town,  in  different  classes,  and  even  from  one 
member  of  a  family  to  another,  though  they  be  of  the  same  sex, 
and  have  enjoyed  practically  the  same  education  and  surroundings ; 
(2)  we  should  have  had  to  use  some  unreadable  system  of  notation 
to  express  the  sounds;  thus  what  we  have  written  “childher” 
contains  a  dental  aspirated  explosive  which  is  very  inadequately 
rendered  by  the  familiar  ”  dh.” 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is,  naturally,  no 
standard  for  IE.  Its  constituents  may  be  said  to  exist  every- 

(1)  Ulster  dialect  is  indeed  strongly  tinged  with  Scottish. 
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I  where,  for  it  enters  into  the  speech  of  everyone  brought  up  in 
Ireland,  however  long  he  may  live  abroad,  so  that  it  is  influenc¬ 
ing  the  standard  diction  of  America ;  it  enters  into  the  speech  of 
every  denizen.  But  the  proportions  vary  with  social  rank,  pro¬ 
fession,  locality,  and  circumstances.  Thus  unorthodoxy  as  to 
certain  tenses,  hesitation  between  “  shall  ”  and  “  will,”  are  found 
iimong  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  of  the  land,^  and  when 
they  disclaim  hibernicisms  we  are  reminded  of  an  incident  related 
in  The  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun,  which  we  quote  from 
memory  :  “  I  once  asked  a  learned  man  why  all  his  fellow -citizens 
of  Ispahan  always  added  a  meaningless  tag-rhyme  to  an  emphatic 
word.  He  drew  himself  up,  and  replied,  ‘  We  educated  people 
do  not;  only  the  rabble-abbfe.’  ” 

‘‘  Do  be,”  ‘‘I  saw  him,  and  he  coming  ”  indicate  a  lower  grade 
of  culture ;  while  to  use  such  a  phrase  as  ‘  ‘  She  let  a  screech  out 
of  her,”  or  to  speak  of  ‘‘  the  childher  ”  would  be  to  brand  oneself 
as  decidedly  one  of  the  masses. 

Of  course  we  have  been  much  puzzled  as  to  what  to  omit  in 
dealing  with  so  extensive  a  subject  in  what  we  believe  to  be 
essentially  a  pioneering  essay.  Everyone  who  has  lived  in  Ireland, 
or  has  even  visited  it  as  a  tourist,  will  be  able  to  supplement  our 
instances  from  his  own  observations.  We  hope,  however,  that 
we  have  shown  that  Irish-English  is  not  what  it  is  termed  by 
the  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine — ”  intentionally  the  very 
clown  of  dialects,  absurd  in  construction  ” — but  that  it  is  a  logical 
and  naturally  formed  dialect,  racy  of  the  soil  of  which  it  is  the 
spontaneous  growth,  and  logically  constructed,  to  boot;  for  every 
deviation  from  the  standard  tongue  has  its  reason  or  its  explana¬ 
tion.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  our  task,  if  we  have  convinced 
our  readers  of  the  fallacy  that  bad  grammar,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  such  words  as  ”  arrah,”  ”  bejabers,”  “  spalpeen,”  freely 
interspersed,  with  an  occasional  ”  meself  ”  thrown  in,  constitute 
the  only  seasoning  necessary  to  change  poor  English  into  good 
Irish  dialect,  we  shall  feel  that  our  labour  of  love  has  not  been  all 
in  vain. 

Mary  Hayden. 
Marcus  Hartog. 


(1)  Admission  was  refused,  and  “no  information  would  be  vouchsafed.” 
(Life  of  Shelley,  by  E.  Dowden,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Eng.  Lit.,  Univ.  of  Dublin.) 
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Why  has  Canada,  an  integral  part  oi  the  British  Empire,  piuc- 
tically  shut  its  doors  to  the  Englishman  without  means? 

Every  emigrant,  male  or  female,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over, 
who  arrives  in  Canada  must  have  in  his  or  her  possession  the 
sum  of  25  dollars,  in  addition  to  a  ticket  to  his  or  her  destination, 
unless  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  emigrant  is 
going  to  some  dehnite  employment  or  to  relatives  or  friends 
already  settled  in  the  country,  who  would  take  care  of  such 
emigrant.  Further,  all  emigrants  sent  out  by  British  charitable 
societies  or  by  publie  funds  must  obtain  certihcates,  signed  by 
the  Canadian  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration,  Charing 
Cross,  that  they  are  suitable  settlers.  There  is  still  another 
proviso,  and  special  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  Whenever  an 
immigrant  has  within  two  years  of  landing  become  a  public 
charge,  or  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  gaol,  prison,  or  hospital, 
or  other  charitable  institution,  he  may,  under  existing  Canadian 
law,  be  deported,  together  with  all  those  dependent  on  him  or 
her,  after  investigation  of  the  facts. 

This  law,  which  is  thus  summarised  in  the  monthly  report 
compiled  by  the  Emigrants’  Information  Office,  has  been  in 
operation  since  April  1st,  1908.  It  has  been  stringently  enforced; 
but  its  full  effects  are  not  yet  apparent  in  the  emigration  returns. 
The  Canadian  authorities  are,  however,  so  firmly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  and  the  utility  of  these  restrictions,  that  the 
proposal  is  now  before  Parliament  at  Ottawa  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  an  undesirable  may  be  deported  from  two  years  to 
three. 

It  is  understood  that  the  onus  of  bringing  back  the  deported 
persons  falls,  in  certain  eventualities,  upon  the  steamship  com¬ 
pany  whose  vessel  conveyed  them  to  Canada  in  the  first  place. 
But  I  am  told  that  the  steamship  companies  disclaim  responsibility 
after  the  first  year,  and  the  charges  are  met  out  of  a  special  fund 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Dominion  Government.  The  fact  remains 
that  people  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  Canada  with  less 
than  three  years’  residence  in  that  country  are  liable  to  bo  sent 
back.  It  is  no  idle  threat  which  is  held  out ;  the  law  is  not 
permitted  to  be  inoperative.  Before  I  set  out  some  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  consequences  of  the  new  policy,  let  me  endeavour  to  reply 
to  the  question  with  which  this  article  opens. 
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Ciiuada,  in  devising  these  very  imperative  restrictions,  did  not 
j  act  in  a  hurry.  At  the  bottom  of  them  lies  the  mandate  of 
I  Labour  whereby  the  stock  of  labour  in  the  market  shall  not  be 
I  increased  by  subsidised  immigration  to  the  point  of  depressing 
||  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  that  of  assisting  employers  to  resist  strikes. 

I  It  is  probable  that  had  there  been  a  continuance  of  boom  years, 
I  causing  a  great  demand  for  workers  in  industrial  as  well  as  agri¬ 
cultural  centres,  the  Labour  Party  mandate  could  not  have  been 
I  maintained.  But  the  policy  of  shutting  out  mechanics  from  the 
I  old  country  upon  any  pretext  was  assisted  by  the  economical  con- 
I  dition  into  which  Canada  was  thrown  in  the  winter  of  1907-8  by 
I  the  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States.  This  monetary  string- 
I  ency  unfortunately  synchronised  with  the  effects  of  the  bad 
I  harvest  of  1907.  In  the  result,  the  Canadian  bankers  curtailed 
I  the  facilities  usually  allowed  by  them  to  manufacturers,  who  shut 
I  down  their  works  for  a  longer  period  than  customary  in  mid- 
I  winter,  consequently  adding  to  the  unemployed.  Meanwhile, 
I  American  goods  were  being  offered  at  forced  sale  prices,  in  order 
I  to  get  much  needed  cash,  and  Canadian  merchandise  suffered  by 
I  this  “dumping”  competition.  Again,  during  the  hard  Cana- 
'i  dial!  winter  much  farm  work  comes  to  a  standstill.  But  then  it 
I  is  that  the  lumber  camps  are  busiest.  Lessees  of  timber  limits 
I  having,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  to  retrench,  their  men 
I  came  back  to  the  towns,  already  overfilled  with  surplus  labour, 
I  represented,  in  the  first  place,  by  men  employed  on  farms  for 
I  the  open  season  only,  and  wintering  in  the  towns. 

I  It  was  just  at  this  season  of  congestion ,  when  Canada  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  unemployed  problem  of  her  own,  that  matter 
were  immensely  complicated  by  the  late  immigration  from  the 
old  country,  recklessly  carried  on  by  philanthropic  agencies. 
Spring  is  the  time  to  go  out  to  Canada  safely.  It  is  then,  in 
normal  years,  there  has  been  the  certainty  of  obtaining  work,  and 
the  opportunity  of  laying  by  something  in  store  for  the  winter. 

But  in  1907  emigrating  agencies  appear  to  have  discarded  the 
fruits  of  former  experience,  and  they  poured  newcomers  into  the 
country  long  after  the  emigration  season  should  have  closed. 
They  had  this  inducement  :  there  was  the  keenest  demand  for 
workmen  until  the  end  of  September,  and  employers  were  so 
hard  put  to  it  that  they  took  on  men  who  were  inefficient  and 
unreliable,  fresh  from  London  and  other  English  cities. 

!  The  reaction  came,  the  factories  shut  down,  the  newcomers 
were  thrown  out  of  work ,  and  joined  the  throng  which  beset  the 
charitable  agencies  distributing  relief,  grumbling  that  it  was  not 
brought  to  their  doors.  There  are  no  Poor-Law  institutions  in 
Canada,  and  voluntary  effort  was  overtaxed  by  the  burdens  which 
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the  late  immigrants  put  upon  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  genuine 
alarm  was  felt. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Dominion  Government,  fortified 
by  the  careful  investigation  which  had  been  made  in  this  country 
by  its  agents,  decided  in  concert  with  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  to  restrict  the  wholesale  immigration  which  had  been 
blindly  in  progress.  The  methods  of  every  agency  had  been 
closely  examined  and  ruthlessly  criticised  in  a  pamphlet  which 
would  have  considerably  shocked  the  supporters  of  emigration 
societies  had  this  report  been  freely  circulated  in  England.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  repeat  these  criticisms  now’,  but  they  are  still 
operative ;  for  I  find  in  a  book  entitled  Opportunities  in  Canada, 
in  the  1909  edition,  printed  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  this  illuminating  passage  ;  — 

“It  has  been  found  necessary  to  check  the  tendency  of  British 
magistrates  and  philanthropic  societies  to  unload  social  problems 
of  the  Mother  Country  upon  Canada.” 

Permit  me  now’  to  show’  in  some  greater  detail  how  thoughtless 
philanthropic  emigration  was  not  merely  checked  but  rudely 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

In  1908  there  w’as  a  decrease  of  about  60  per  cent,  in  the 
numbers  of  emigrants  who  left  the  Mother  Country  for  Canada. 
Taking  the  year  ending  December  31st  last  there  were  over 
76,000  few’er  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
would  not  be  right  or  just  to  attribute  the  whole  of  this  decline 
to  the  new  regulations,  for  the  economical  condition  of  Canada 
retarded  many  who  w’ould  otherwise  have  sailed.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  knowdedge  that  after  April  1st  the  stringent 
regulations  w’ould  apply,  induced  emigration  societies  to  hurry 
away  their  earlier  departures,  w’ith  the  double  object  of  getting 
tlieir  people  into  Canada  before  the  door  w’as  shut,  and  of  swelling 
their  figures  so  as  to  make  out  as  promising  an  annual  report  as 
possible.  The  huge  falling  off  in  the  passenger  sailings  occurred, 
practically,  in  the  six  months  April  to  September. 

Not  all  the  emigrants  to  Canada  secure  assisted  passages.  Com¬ 
paratively  these  form  a  very  small  proportion.  According  to  Mr. 
J.  Bruce  Walker,  the  author  of  the  report  so  severely  condemning 
philanthropic  agencies,  the  total  number  of  persons  sent  to 
Canada  by  London  charitable  societies  alone  reached  the  total  of 
12,336  in  1907.  But  this  did  not  include  all  who  had  been 
financially  assisted  out  of  the  rates.  Another  500,  he  said,  might 
be  added  as  covering  the  operations  of  various  distress  com¬ 
mittees  throughout  England.  Thus  we  may  take  it  that  Canada 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  the  arrival  of  some  13,000  poor  people, 
'Inrinsf  the  boom  year  of  1907.  from  England,  when  her  Ministevp 
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listened  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Emigration,  who 
said,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  “if  this  emigration 
is  not  to  be  discouraged  in  toto,  some  means  must  be  devised  at 
once  for  its  proper  supervision  and  control.” 

Now  let  me  quote  a  few  figures  of  the  emigration  of  1907  aiui 
1908,  taking  the  statistics  of  the  principal  agencies  dealing  with 
the  London  unemployed. 

In  1907  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  of  London  emigrated 
to  Canada  2,842  persons  direct,  and  handed  over  to  the  East  End 
Emigration  Fund  2,573  more.  In  the  twelve  months  ending 
November  2nd,  1907,  this  authority  spent  out  of  the  rates 
£40,712,  which  was  reduced  by  ^£2,098  by  the  receipt  of  emigrants’ 
contributions,  guarantees,  bonuses,  and  commission.  The  net 
expenditure  was  some  JG38,613. 

Contrast  these  figures  with  those  of  1908.  The  number  of 
persons  emigrated — not  all  to  Canada — was  only  360,  and  the 
total  cost  was  T2,611. 

The  Central  Body  is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence, 
its  lease  of  life  having  been  extended  twelve  months.  It  is  just 
entering  upon  a  new  emigration  season.  It  has  spent  altogether 
£56,000  in  emigrating  8,000  persons.  It  has  learned  a  good  deal 
from  stern  experience.  For  instance,  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
emigrate  direct  instead  of  employing  the  agency  of  a  society — the 
East  End  Emigration  Fund.  The  authority  also  sent  out  its 
organising  ofi&cer,  Mr.  G.  A.  Williamson,  to  Canada,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Walter  Hazell,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  by  the  Bev.  J.  0.  Morris.  These  three  gentlemen  came 
home  gravely  impressed  with  the  altered  conditions  in  Canada, 
and  advised  the  utmost  caution  in  sending  emigrants,  particu¬ 
larly  until  the  financial  position  again  became  normal.  Soon 
after  their  return ,  Mr.  W.  W.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Emigra¬ 
tion  at  Ottawa,  wrote  : — “While,  on  the  whole,  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  emigrants  have  proved  successful,  still  a 
more  careful  selection  could  be  made.  The  deportation  law  will 
be  rigidly  enforced.” 

I  have  mentioned  the  East  End  Emigration  Fund,  and  with 
it  I  include  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Society  and  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Through  this  agency  6,096  persons  were 
emigrated  in  1907,  in  this  total  being  also  reckoned  the  emigrants 
handed  over  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body.  The  aggregate 
was  an  abnormal  total,  beyond,  I  should  say,  the  capacities  of  the 
staff  of  the  fund  satisfactorily  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Bruce  Walker 
was  of  opinion  that  the  society  is  working  in  a  territory  where  the 
environment  and  conditions  are  all  against  its  obtaining  a  class 
persons  suitable  for  Canada.  He  found  that  the  society  was 
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sending  out  persons  recruited  from  the  East  End  without  the 
slightest  control,  either  by  the  Government  or  the  Emigration 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Undoubtedly  his 
criticisms  exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  at  Ottawa. 

Applying  the  same  test  as  that  to  which  I  have  submitted  the 
Central  Unemployed  Body,  I  find  that  in  1908,  notwithstanding 
the  much-advertised  departures  antedating  the  enforcement  of  the 
restrictive  regulations,  there  was  a  huge  drop  in  the  East  End 
Emigration  Fund’s  business,  only  859  persons  having  been 
emigrated  in  place  of  6,000  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  attempt  to  explain  this  serious  diminution,  the  compiler 
of  the  last  annual  report  of  the  East  End  Emigration  Fund  did 
not  ascribe  it  wholly  to  the  new  regulations,  but  naturally  took 
into  account  the  effects  of  the  poor  harvest  of  1907,  accentuated 
by  the  American  financial  crisis.  But  it  was  frankly  admitted 
that  the  immigration  regulations  had  greatly  curtailed  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  assisted  family  emigration,  which  is  the  main  feature 
of  this  particular  society’s  work.  It  may  be  added  that  217 
persons  out  of  the  6,100  sent  out  in  1907  were  actually  deported. 

Some  of  the  emigrants  figuring  in  the  East  End  Emigration 
Society’s  returns  w'ere  those  who  w'ere  committed  to  its  care 
by  the  County  Borough  of  West  Ham  Distress  Committee. 
Greatly  extended  inquiries  incident  to  the  new  regulations  could 
not  be  undertaken  by  the  society,  which  seems  to  have  acted  as 
the  committee’s  agents  in  the  actual  passage  arrangements.  The 
last  report  of  the  West  Ham  Distress  Committee  states  with 
reference  to  the  Canadian  regulations  :  — 

“Experience  soon  demonstrated  that  the  strictest  possible 
interpretation  was  to  be  applied  to  these  instructions,  and  at  once 
the  comparatively  simple  procedure  of  the  previous  year  gave 
place  to  extended  forms  of  inquiries,  continual  submission  of  all 
details  of  every  proposed  case,  &c.,  and  attendances  of  candidates 
at  the  Canadian  offices,  to  much  increased  medical  examination 
and  a  continuous  correspondence  with  emigration  agents,  prospec¬ 
tive  employers,  and  apjfficants’  friends  abroad.” 

This  was  the  kind  of  detailed  work  which  the  East  End 
Emigration  Fund  was  not  prepared  to  do. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  several  West  Ham  cases 
where  relatives  were  prepared  to  meet  the  necessary  undertaking 
on  their  part  to  provide  work  and  temporary  accommodation  for 
the  prospective  emigrant,  official  sanction  was  declined,  cither 
on  the  score  of  the  applicant’s  age,  number  of  children,  or  other 
real  or  supposed  drawback.  There  had  been  six  cases  of  deporta¬ 
tion  of  previous  emigrants  out  of  245  cases  assisted.  In  1908  to 
the  end  of  September  266  individuals  had  been  placed  in  Canada. 
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Personally,  I  take  some  credit  for  having  made  even  this  limited 
emigration  work  possible,  having  had  the  management  of  a  news¬ 
paper  fund  which  emigrated  in  the  prosperous  years  of  1905-6 
some  270  families,  representing  1,100  individuals,  from  West 
Ham  to  Canada.  All  of  these  families  having  done  well,  the 
nucleus  of  future  successful  emigration  was  formed,  for  there 
were,  so  to  speak,  270  centres  prepared  to  receive  from  the  old 
country  friends  and  relatives,  thus  getting  rid  of  one  of  the 
greatest  restrictions  created  by  the  new  regulations.  It  may  be 
added  that  although,  since  the  formation  of  the  committee,  they 
have  spent  over  1:10,600  on  emigration,  there  has  been  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  expenditure  refunded  by  the  emigrants. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  for  in  my  own  experience  not  one 
family,  emigrated  and  clothed  by  the  fund  which  I  directed,  has 
repaid  the  sum  spent  upon  its  outfit,  and  which  the  emigrants 
engaged  to  repay.  In  truth,  assisted  emigrants  have  curious 
notions  of  gratitude  and  of  honesty. 

As  to  the  general  effect  of  the  new  Canadian  policy  :  in  1906-7 
1,034  individuals  were  emigrated  from  West  Ham,  but  in  the 
following  year,  owing  to  the  restrictions,  the  total  fell  to  one- 
fourth. 

I  pass  to  the  Salvation  Army, 

In  Mr.  Bruce  Walker’s  report  the  Salvation  Army  takes  a  very 
subordinate  position.  The  Army  looms  so  largely  in  the  public 
eye,  its  sensational  departures  of  emigrants  have  been  so  widely 
advertised,  its  special  steamers  and  trains  so  vividly  described, 
that  it  may  come  somewhat  as  a  surprise  that,  in  1907,  out  of 
13,000  going  out  under  the  Salvation  Army’s  auspices,  only  406 
persons  had  their  fares  either  wholly  or  partially  advanced,  and 
the  majority  of  these  were  provided  by  the  Local  Distress  Com¬ 
mittees  in  provincial  towns.  In  the  following  year,  1908,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  had  their  fares  either  wholly  or 
partially  advanced  by  the  State  was  about  200. 

These  totals  are  insignificant,  and  fail  to  account  for  all  the 
noise  that  has  been  made.  But  there  is  an  explanation  which 
may  be  discovered  by  studying  the  recently  published  statement 
of  the  emigration  policy  and  methods  of  “General”  Booth.  It 
appears  to  be  convenient  and  expedient  to  make  the  Canadians 
believe  that  all  the  people  arriving  in  charge  of  the  “  Army  ”  pay 
their  own  way.  Quite  true,  the  majority  do ;  in  fact,  some  three- 
fourths  of  them  simply  use  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  booking- 
office,  permitting  it  to  make  business  profits  on  their  passages — 
profits  derived  from  Canadian  Government  bonuses  and  from 
English  railway  and  steamship  commissions.  These  profits, 
together  with  donations  and  subscriptions,  have  been  placed  in  a 
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Loan  Fund,  which  since  October,  1903,  has  been  gradually 
mounting  up.  From  it  financial  aid  has  been  rendered  in  2,000  e 

instances,  representing  10,000  individuals,  to  the  total  amount  c 

of  i'23,000.  Eepayments  of  loans,  however,  represent  a  refund  1 

of  £4,637.  In  1908  the  sum  of  £7,633  was  loaned.  In  my  view  t 

the  greater  part  of  it  may  be  “  written  off  ”  as  a  bad  debt.  So  it  is  ( 

foolish  for  the  Canadians  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  Salva-  < 

tion  Army  is  not  conducting  assisted  emigration  on  a  pretty  large  1 

scale.  ( 

Although  the  Salvation  Army  is  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  ' 

Dominion  authorities,  nevertheless,  for  the  reason  which  I  have 
already  given,  in  common  with  other  agencies,  its  emigration 
work  was  largely  reduced  last  year,  the  aggregate  of  departures 
having  fallen  from  13,000  in  1907  to  less  than  6,500  in  1908. 

The  American  financial  crisis  was  assigned  as  the  actual  cause  for 
this  reduction,  for  it  is  expressly  claimed  that  the  recent  restric¬ 
tions  have  not  been  detrimental  to  the  work  of  its  emigration 
department.  The  Salvation  Army  maintains  that  its  system  of 
direct  distribution  from  the  ship  or  port  of  landing  to  actual  work 
is  praised  on  every  hand,  while  the  low  percentage — less  than 
1  per  cent. — of  returns  is  testimony  to  the  careful  selection  made 
on  this  side.  No  doubt  it  is  this  system  which  has  captured  the 
Canadian  sympathy.  Certainly  the  Salvation  Army  have  learned 
much  since  they  undertook  for  me,  at  the  beginning  of  their 
experience,  a  trial  shipment  of  West  Ham  folk.  Their  idea  of 
“  Back  to  the  Land  ”  in  that  case  was  to  plunge  town-bred  un¬ 
skilled  labourers  into  the  depths  of  a  Nova  Scotian  coal  mine, 
whence  they  were  extricated  at  my  instigation  later  in  the  wdnter. 

One  of  the  most  successful  agencies — that  of  the  Self-Help 
Emigration  Society — had  only  J  per  cent,  of  its  passengers 
deported.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  various 
philanthropic  bodies  have  been  too  sanguine  and  hasty  in  their 
deportation  estimates,  for  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  send  back  ineligibles  two  years  after  their  arrival 
in  the  country.  Until  this  period  of  probation  is  over  no  assisted 
immigrant  is  safe,  and,  if  the  projected  law  passes,  the  risk  of 
deportation  will  extend  over  three  years  and  not  two. 

These  are  matters  which,  as  I  have  shown,  seriously  cripple  the 
effectiveness  of  the  emigrating  societies,  and  I  hold  that  they 
can  therefore  no  longer  be  charged  with  the  responsible  duties 
which  State-aid  and  rate-aid  have  thrust  upon  them.  If  the 
Canadian  restrictions  had  been  brought  before  Lord  George 
Hamilton’s  inquiry  the  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
might  have  been  different. 
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This  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  took  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  with  regard  to  emigration,  I  was  privileged  to  be  one 
of  the  witnesses,  and,  in  common  with  others,  I  regret  that  there 
has  been  so  much  delay  in  publishing  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  Loyal  Commissioners  based  their  conclusions.  Already  much 
of  that  testimony  is  stale,  for  one  could  not  actually  foretell  the 
course  of  events,  although  for  my  own  part  I  ventured  to  bo 
prophetic,  and  warned  the  Commissioners  against  the  unwisdom 
of  dumping  unemployables  into  Canada.  I  told  them  that 
Canada  was  “sick.” 

I  do  not  think  that,  if  the  Royal  Commissioners  had  been 
possessed  of  the  recent  history  of  the  emigration  movement  to 
the  Dominion,  they  would  have  committed  themselves  to  these 
pronouncements,  if  they  arc  to  be  applied  to  Canada  :  — 

(1)  There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  records  of  emigration  socie¬ 
ties  to  show  that  men  who  are  “inefficient”  in  relation  to  the 
conditions  of  industry  in  England  may  be  “eflicient”  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  in  Canada. 

(2)  More  especially  do  we  consider  emigration  as  indispensable 
in  dealing  with  districts  where  an  excessive  congestion  of  labour 
has  taken  place,  and  where  exceptional  treatment  is  called  for. 
As  instances  of  such  districts  we  may  mention  West  Ham,  Poplar, 
and  Bermondsey. 

(3)  We  think  also  that  this  work  of  emigrating  poor  persons 
at  the  public  expense  falls  well  within  the  functions  of  the  Public 
Assistance  authority,  which  would,  however,  naturally  co-operate 
with  established  emigration  agencies,  and  would  bo — either 
through  these  agencies  or  immediately — in  close  touch  with  the 
responsible  authorities  in  the  country  of  destination. 

(4)  And,  finally,  the  Commission  noted,  without  expressing  dis¬ 
approval,  that  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1906,  appointed 
to  consider  Mr.  Eider  Haggard’s  “  Report  on  Agricultural  Settle¬ 
ments  in  British  Colonies  ”  (which  had  fully  dealt  with  the 
subject),  recommended  a  grant  in  aid  to  be  made  for  emigration 
to  committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  or  to 
emigration  societies. 

Canada  had  its  eyes  opened  by  the  Rider  Haggard  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton  inquiries.  I  attribute  to  them  the  belief 
that  Canada  entertains  as  to  the  probability  of  the  State 
unloading  its  social  problems  upon  the  Dominion.  Yet,  perhaps, 
that  expectation  is  not  unreasonable  w’hen  it  is  recollected  that 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns  immediately  gave  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  respecting  West  Ham  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  its 
Distress  Committee  for  purposes  of  emigration  T4,000,  half  of 
which  was  to  be  spent  on  Canadian  account,  provided  that  the 
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local  authority  could  arrange  with  Canada  to  utilise  the  money 
accordingly. 

Is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the  Dominion  Government 
has  not  given  way  to  unreasonable  fears  as  to  the  future  of 
British  State-aided  and  rate-aided  emigration ,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  American  and  Continental  immigrants,  because 
the  latter,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  class  which  go  upon  the  land? 

Canada  in  one  year,  ending  March  31st,  1908,  was  required  to 
absorb  an  entirely  new  population  of  262,469.  This  meant  that 
one  in  every  twenty-four  was  a  newcomer.  In  the  decade  ending 
I'darcli,  1908.  the  arrivals  numbered  1,116,126,  which  is  equal  to 
more  than  a  sixth  of  the  population  of  Canada. 

In  its  heaviest  year  of  immigration  the  United  States  was  never 
called  upon  to  find  room  for  more  than  one  newcomer  for  every 
sixty-three  of  her  population.  Canada  has  an  estimated  popula¬ 
tion  of  six  and  a  half  millions,  which  approximates  to  that  of 
Greater  London.  But  even  the  mighty  metropolis  would  find  it 
difficult  to  make  room  for  such  an  influx.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  people  that  the  North  American  continent,  with  its  vast 
extent  of  undeveloped  territory ,  is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for 
our  surplus  poor  with  ease,  whenever  it  is  convenient  to  get  rid 
of  them.  No  doubt,  if  immigrants  brought  capital  in  muscle  and 
money  their  steady  importation  w'ould  be  w^elcome.  The  Cana¬ 
dians  have  always  been  ready  to  receive  farmers  with  cash,  farm 
hands,  and  domestic  servants.  At  the  moment  of  writing  they 
ask  for  the  first  and  third  of  these  classes  only.  INIechanics  and 
artisans  and  clerks  are  decidedly  not  wanted.  If  they  emigrate 
to  the  cities  and  towns  they  must  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and, 
though  complying  with  the  regulations,  they  will  receive  no 
official  encouragement.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the 
Unions  is  all  against  the  cordial  reception  of  the  skilled  workman. 
Canada  has  been  consistent  in  this  policy.  But  companies’  agents, 
particularly  in  Toronto,  where  English  labour  newly  arrived  had  a 
tendency  to  congest,  know  very  well  that  working-men  who  had 
no  intention  of  going  on  the  land  were  numerously  represented 
in  the  immigrant  parties.  An  easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in 
1905 — when  I  saw  the  whole  system  in  operation  in  Canada— 
was  to  hand  these  people  over  to  the  Salvation  Army  to  settle 
them  down.  The  willingness  of  this  organisation  to  relieve  the 
Canadian  authorities  of  trouble  and  expense  accounted  for  the 
popularity  enjoyed  by  the  followers  of  “  General  ”  Booth  in 
matters  of  immigration. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  regards  the  first  settlement  of 
assisted  emigrants  from  England — domestics  excepted — Canada 
was  reduced  in  area  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  which  is  as  large 
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as  four  Englands  in  area.  Here,  owing  to  the  regular  migration 
of  farm  hands  westwards,  there  was  always  an  opening  for  fresh- 
comers.  Besides,  family  immigration  was  rendered  possible  by 
the  existence  of  such  towns  as  Hamilton,  where  the  factories 
employed  the  younger  members  very  readily. 

But  the  American  financial  troubles  led  to  an  American  invasion 
of  border  towns,  and  the  immigrants  from  the  old  country  found 
themselves  in  the  fiercest  competition  with  train-loads  of  keen, 
practical  people,  whose  ways,  mode  of  living,  and  general  adapt¬ 
ability  made  them  infinitely  more  acceptable  to  the  Canadians 
themselves  than  could  possibly  be  the  “difficult”  Londoners  and 
town-bred  Englishmen  generally  who,  whatever  may  be  asserted 
to  the  contrary,  are  certainly  not  liked  in  Canada. 

The  Canadians  welcomed  the  Americans.  They  prefer  them 
to  Britishers.  If  proof  were  wanted,  I  find  it  in  a  pamphlet 
officially  published,  entitled  “Immigration  Facts  and  Figures.” 
The  object  of  this  compilation,  issued  early  last  year,  is  to  show 
that  the  Americans  are  much  more  suitable  settlers  than  the 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  Critics  asserted  that  Mr.  Bruce 
Walker  “^Yrote  to  order,”  in  view  of  the  elections  which  were  then 
approaching,  in  condemning  English  philanthropic  emigration. 
Eor  my  own  part,  I  think  his  report  was  impartial,  but  certainly 
“Facts  and  Figures  ”  was  not  above  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
prepared  with  a  purpose — and  that  a  political  one. 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  years  January  1st,  1897,  to  March 
31st,  1908,  it  was  shown  that  only  18  per  cent,  of  the  total 
arrivals  from  England  and  Wales  made  homestead  entry  in 
Western  Canada,  whereas  43  per  cent,  of  the  arrivals  from  the 
United  States  became  homesteaders.  Further,  in  1907-8  alone 
they  brought  with  them  more  than  $52,000,000,  or  nearly  T200 
per  head,  cash  and  settlers’  effects.  Then,  too,  883  English  were 
deported,  having  become  a  public  charge,  as  against  51  Americans. 
To  this  may  be  added  that  the  relative  cost  of  bringing  immigrants 
to  Canada  was  estimated  in  1904  at  ;  British  $4’68  per  head, 
American,  $4’53,  and  Continental,  $2’ 24. 

On  the  whole,  I  imagine  the  deportation  law  has  been  exercised 
with  judgment.  Not  long  since  considerable  publicity  was  given 
to  the  story  which  a  London  emigrant  told  a  Tjondon  magistrate 
of  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  sent  back,  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  from  Canada,  at  the  instance  of  the  Mayor  of 
Oshawa.  It  created  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  family, 
but  if  the  Oshawa  version  can  be  accepted  this  sympathy  was 
wholly  mispl.iced.  Oshawa  had  some  right  to  feel  indignant,  for 
within  her  borders  there  are  over  1,500  Britishers  who  had 
recently  come  out.  Rome  of  these  had  already  purchased  their 
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own  houses.  The  Oshawa  newspaper  warns  English  magistrates 
to  treat  wuth  caution  the  hard-luck  stories  of  the  deported.  “Host 
of  them,”  it  says,  “signed  the  order  for  their  own  deportation, 
thus  confessing  their  failure.”  The  journal  adds;  “And  if  the 
men  whom  Britain  sends  us  have  even  the  smallest  sign  of  the 
proverbial  British  pluck  in  their  make-up,  there  will  be  no  danger 
that  they  will  be  failures  here.  But  the  pauperised  of  any  nation 
we  can  get  along  very  well  without.” 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  Canadian  Government  can  be 
congratulated  upon — the  institution  of  a  new  system  in  1907, 
whereby  some  200  agents  are  placed  in  the  small  towns  of  Ontario. 
They  are  retired  farmers,  estate  agents,  and  others,  living  near 
the  railway  stations,  and  in  close  touch  with  their  neighbours. 
To  them  are  recommended  selected  agricultural  immigrants  in 
small  parties,  and  they  deal  with  them,  receiving  two  dollars  for 
each  person  they  place  upon  a  farm.  This  is  the  best  piece  of 
organising  business  that  the  Dominion  authorities  have  done. 
Prior  to  this  system,  the  emigrant,  if  going  no  further  than 
Ontario,  usually  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  of  Toronto,  where  the 
facilities  for  handling  the  incomers  were,  when  I  saw  them  in 
1905,  deplorably  deficient,  contrasting  very  unfavourably  with 
those  in  Winnipeg,  placed  at  the  command  of  Mr.  J.  Obed  Smith, 
who  is  now  the  responsible  official  of  the  department  in  London, 
and  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  many  a  rejected  candidate  for 
emigration. 

American  immigration  to  Canada  since  1898,  when  it  began, 
has  needed  no  stimulating.  The  surplus  from  the  United  States, 
however,  proved  in  1908  overwhelming,  and,  until  it  is  absorbed, 
or  until  the  Americans  return  home  again',  there  will  be  less  room 
for  the  English,  unless  the  latter  bring  with  them  capital  and 
skill  to  develop  the  virgin  resources  of  the  land.  The  Americans 
show  no  general  disposition  t6  go  back  home.  From  the  Canadian 
standpoint  satisfaction  may  bo  derived  from  this  fact.  It  was 
made  manifest  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  September,  1908,  when 
no  fewer  than  1,636  Americans  became  homesteaders.  In  the 
same  month  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  homestead  entries  num¬ 
bered  1,362  only,  and  other  nationalities  together  aggregated 
4,936. 

Should  this  importation  of  American  stock  (and  dollars)  con¬ 
tinue,  simultaneously  with  the  immigration  of  the  Scandinavians, 
Gallicians,  and  others  from  foreign  lands,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
predict  the  period  when  Canada  will  be  no  longer  prodoinmantly 
British  in  blood  origin.  If  that  time  should  come,  what  kinship 
bonds  of  sympathy  will  exist  to  maintain  the  Dominion  as  part 
of  the  Empire?  Capital,  no  doubt,  is  powerful;  and  Canada 
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takes  every  advantage  of  her  position  as  a  British  possession — if 
that  be  so,  which  1  doubt — to  borrow  as  cheaply  as  any  of  our 
Colonies  in  the  London  market.  But  the  Mother  Country  may 
not  always  have  the  money  to  lend  to  her  children,  and  filial  ties 
niay  snap  asunder  when  the  maternal  purse  is  closed.  Without 
capital  or  friends  ready  to  support  them,  English  people  cannot 
hope  freely  to  enter  Canada  in  future  unless  a  more  generous 
spirit  prevails  in  the  Dominion  toward  emigrants  leaving  these 
shores  with  little  or  nothing  in  their  pockets.  Our  emigration 
methods  have  forced  Canada  to  protect  herself  from  the  zeal  of 
British  commercial  philanthropy.  But  she  may  have  gone  too 
fur  in  yielding  to  political  clamour.  At  all  events,  the  latest 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  noting  that  during 
the  past  twelve  months  the  number  of  British  immigrants  steadily 
declined,  admits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Deputy  Minister,  that  the 
complaints  in  regard  to  people  described  as  undesirables  were 
exaggerated.  He  now  acknowledges  that  those  who  were  not 
possessed  of  the  necessary  income  to  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting  were  few  in  number,  and  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
grounds  for  the  uneasiness  manifested  in  Canada  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  undesirables  coming  from  the  British  Isles. 

There  is  hope,  therefore,  that  the  restrictions  which  were 
directly  aimed  at  Ijondoners  will  be  quietly  relaxed.  They  have 
reduced  the  immigrants  from  262,500  to  148,700  in  one  year, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  oversea  traffic.  In  1908,  55,727  British 
immigrants  entered,  as  against  131,777  in  1907.  Meanwhile  the 
American  numbers  went  up.  The  Deputy  Minister  speaks  of  the 
unprecedented  number  of  arrivals  from  the  United  States  as  the 
most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  returns.  It  is  no  imaginary 
danger,  therefore,  that  Canada  will  become  American  in  spite  of 
herself  unless  we  send  her  the  right  class  of  emigrant. 

J.  Hall  Richardson. 


IMPASSE. 


“Each  on  our  own  strict  line  we  move.” — Matthew  Arnold. 

§1. 

I  know  not  why  1  hold  you  true ; 

You  are  not  all  1  once  have  loved  ; 

What  youth  has  prized  and  time  has  proved 
1  know  it  well  :  it  is  not  you. 

I  cannot  call  you  all  my  own ; 

Strange  thoughts  and  fancies  in  you  rise, 
Strange  lights  are  seen  in  those  still  eyes, 

Which  have  their  sense  for  you  alone. 

What  is  the  hidden  life  you  lead? 

What  faint  old-world  survival  dwells 
In  that  unconscious  sigh  which  tells 
Of  some  deep  home  where  sorrows  breed  ? 

Or  is  it  I,  who  cannot  move 

The  heart  which  yearns  for  bolder  hands, 

For  stronger  fetters,  sterner  bands. 

To  hold  in  check  the  thoughts  that  rove — 

To  bind  them  all  in  one  sweet  chain. 

In  bountiful  obedience  due 

To  that  one  power  whom  erst  they  knew. 

Whom  once  they  loved — ere  love  was  slain? 

§2. 

And  yet  you  are  so  dear  to  me ! 

I  know  not  why,  I  cannot  tell ; 

Some  strange  delusions  often  dwell 
Even  in  the  heart  from  passions  free. 

We  think  we  love  the  better  part. 

The  purer  motive,  nobler  deed  ; 

And  yet  what  makes  us  love  indeed 
Is  some  chance  fancy  of  the  heart. 
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Some  cluuice  impression  once  acquired 
From  acts  fortuitous  and  sliglit, 

A  fever  caught  in  some  mad  night, 

Once  felt,  and  ever  more  desired. 

And  so  perchance  I  wrong  you,  dear, 

I  ask  for  what  must  be  denied ; 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  my  pride 

Which  fain  would  keep  you  ever  near. 

Which  fain  would  have  you  always  true. 
With  not  a  look  which  does  not  turn. 

With  not  a  thought  which  does  not  burn 
For  us  alone — for  me  and  you. 

§3. 

I  live  a  life  apart,  and  you. 

You  too  preserve  a  hidden  life  ; 

No  loving  hands  can  heal  the  strife 
Which  parts  two  souls  and  keeps  them  two. 

Only,  at  times,  in  happier  mood, 

A  voice  as  from  some  distant  land, 

A  kiss,  a  touch  of  tender  hand, 

Deludes  our  dreary  solitude. 

Yes,  we  are  two.  Keep  back  the  sigh. 

No  heart  can  feel  another’s  pain  ; 

Alone  we  lose,  alone  we  gain, 

Alone  we  live,  alone  we  die. 

Live  out  thy  life  and  lonely  be  ; 

Know  well  the  bounds  by  nature  set ; 

No  wild  despair,  no  mad  regret 
Can  bridge  the  gulf  of  destiny. 


Walter  Lennard. 


THE  GERMAN  GRISELDA  :  A  LETTER  FROM 

BERLIN. 


In  the  Lessing  Theatre  a  month  ago  a  scholarly,  cosmopolitan 
audience  gathered  to  witness  the  first  performance  of  a  new  play 
by  the  author  of  The  Sunken  Bell.  The  play  was  Griselda.  The 
scholarly,  cosmopolitan  audience  was  familiar,  of  course,  with  all 
the  art  woven  from  the  Griselda  legend  from  Boccaccio  to  Halm, 
and  prepared  to  see  yet  one  more  tear-compelling  characterisation 
of  the  patient,  virtuous,  and  forsaken  wife. 

Judge  of  its  surprise.  Griselda  strode  up  to  the  footlights  as  a 
tough,  short- waisted,  raw-boned  peasant  maid  with  bony  knuckles, 
iron  insensibility  to  ill-treatment,  and  a  flood  of  words  which  would 
have  flushed  the  cheeks  of  Boccaccio  himself.  The  National 
Sporting  Club  has  seen  no  readier  fists.  Buckets  of  water  and 
knives  were  her  accessory  weapons;  her  “Du  bist  ein  Schweinhundl" 
checked  her  lover’s  most  ardent  caress.  The  scholarly  audience, 
bewildered,  stared  at  this  farmyard  Minerva.  Herr  Hauptmann,  it 
reasoned,  had  no  right  to  pulverise  a  legend  crystallised  so  hard 
and  mould  it  into  a  shape  beyond  recognition.  It  was  “inverted 
plagiarism,”  said  one  critic,  cloaking  with  this  effective  phrase  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  poet’s  intent. 

My  own  opinion  (presumptuous,  of  course,  in  this  land  of  exegesis) 
is  that  Herr  Hauptmann  has  written  as  allegory  some  six  months’ 
history  of  his  native  land.  True,  the  play  appeared  some  weeks 
before  the  Balkan  crisis  ended  by  the  abject  surrender  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg — and  St.  James’s.  But  (Shakespeare  foresaw  Count  Zeppelin) 
poets  are  always  prophets.  At  Christmas  Germany  was  the 
Griselda  of  Europe.  She  was  “isolated.”  No  one,  perhaps,  accused 
her  of  undue  humility.  But  she  was  without  a  friend  on  earth. 
Her  frivolous,  unstable  ways  had  frightened  even  her  allies.  Suc¬ 
cessful  Englishmen  with  ten  ententes  in  their  pockets  were  sorry 
for  her.  They  had  not,  they  protested  charitably,  meant  to  leave 
her  alone;  they  rejoiced  wdien  a  royal  visit  disproved  the  charge  of 
ill-will.  Six  weeks  later  the  abandoned  wife  awoke,  exposed  her 
teeth,  bared  her  knotted  arms,  and  by  merely  lifting  on  high  her 
bucket  of  diplomatic  water,  put  all  her  foes  to  flight.  The  parable, 
perhaps,  is  far-fetched;  but  what  better  way  to  describe  the 
sudden  display  of  self  confidence  and  resolution  which  last 
month  made  Germany  mistress  of  Europe?  And  what  better  way 
to  describe  also  the  contemptuous  acts  of  Austria,  a  still  better  type 
of  the  Griselda-state,  which,  having  spent  the  nineteenth  century 
“breaking  up,”  has  begun  the  twentieth  by  breaking  up  everybody 
else? 

Surely  the  most  apposite  comment  which  has  appeared  since  tb^ 
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rout  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  Continental  friends  is  the  Austrian 
newspapers’  description  of  the  Anglo-Franco-Kussian  ententes  as 
“a  Polycrates’  policy.”  It  was  too  obviously  clever,  too  universally 
acclaimed,  too  serenely  seated  above  mortal  impeachment  not  to 
tempt  a  blow  from  ironical  Fate.  Healthy  abuse  in  time  might 
have  saved  it.  But  it  was  inviolable  because  it  was  not  pro- 
German;  because  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  a  heaven-sent  statesman; 
because  the  British  public’s  latest  shibboleth  is  “continuity  in  foreign 
policy,”  which  often  means  merely  obduracy  in  self-delusion.  The 
same  writer,  I  believe  it  w’as,  who,  explaining  that  Germanism  ruled 
the  world,  added  truthfully  that  all  Europe  was  laughing  at 
England’s  Foreign  Minister,  and — untruthfully — that  that  was  a 
good  thing  for  England,  as  she  would  now  see  the  need  for  reforming 
I  his  department.  Of  course,  the  laugh  which  is  still  ringing  all  over 
Europe  is  not  aimed  at  the  Foreign  Office  mechanism  alone.  The 
output  of  that  machine  is  exactly  what  is  demanded  from  on  high, 
exactly  in  proportion  to  its  meagre  supply  of  steam.  The  mistake 
in  that  stage  of  our  foreign  policy  which  ended  in  the  German 
threat  to  M.  Isvolsky  was  a  mistake  of  principle,  not  of  detail  or 
working.  It  can  all  be  traced  to  the  elemental  blunder  of  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  duped  by  a  few'  dozen  excitable  fellow-countrymen 
into  an  anti-German  craze,  with  the  inevitable  feeble  attempt  to 
create  a  counterpoise  out  of  the  worst  material  on  earth.  Of  course, 
the  virtuous  British  Government  denies  all  “  isolation  ”  charges. 
But  if  their  denial  is  honest,  the  victory-hymned  Latin-Slav  ententes 
had  no  meaning  at  all.  In  either  case  the  ententes  were  bound  to 
fail.  They  gave  Germany  an  excuse  for  pursuing  a  strong  national 
policy  without  in  the  least  deceiving  her  into  thinking  they  con¬ 
tained  a  single  element  of  menace.  No  one  knows  better  than 
Germany  the  real  condition  of  Latin  and  Slav  Europe.  They  have 
heard  of  M.  Pataud.  Their  Ilussian  information  is  a  great  deal 
more  accurate  and  philosophic  than  that  of  Russians  themselves.^ 
As  long  as  the  entente  went  no  further  than  France,  it  seemed  to 
them  reasonable  enough.  But  an  entente  with  Russia  meant  a 
hundred  complications  touching  both  Russia’s  external  and  domestic 
affairs.  It  meant  the  inspired  Persian  partition,  vicious  in  principle, 
impracticable  in  fact,  for  which  the  resurgent  Persians  will  perhaps 
some  day  pay  us  out.  It  meant  common  policy  in  the  Balkans; 
that  is,  as  long  as  Russia  was  weak  it  meant  merely  a  drag  upon 
our  freedom,  wdth  the  certainty  that  if  she  became  strong  she  would 
resume  her  immemorial  Balkan  policy,  which  formerly  we  professed 
we  would  oppose  to  the  death.  It  meant  giving  Russia  money  for 
her  Grand  Dukes,  her  Azeffs,  and  her  gaols.  It  meant  tying  us 
up  with  the  unstable,  petulant,  and  genial  Slavs,  whom  Germans 

(1)  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  tells  us  in  the  Daily  Mail  that  he  asked  M.  Stolypin 
how  many  “revolutionists”  were  being  hanged.  Honest  M.  Stolypin  didn’t 
know — his  nearest  estimate  was  fifteen  a  month.  The  right  figure,  and  not  for 
one  month,  hut  for  six  in  succession,  was  ahout  1.50  a  month. 
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detest  and  depise,  whose  very  speech  is  Amphion-music  to  raise 
round  the  Germanism  of  all  Europe  an  impregnable  wall. 

Of  course,  it  needed  no  special  acumen  to  learn  what  was  being 
thought  of  our  essay  to  make  a  balance  of  power  by  heaping  dry 
reeds  in  a  scale  against  the  defiant  Teuton  nations’  two-edged 
sword.  Germans  laughed.  To  do  justice  to  their  foresight,  they 
laughed  as  loudly  a  year  gone  by  as  they  laugh  over  their  con¬ 
summated  triumph  to-day.  Every  word  that  can  be  traced  to  their 
responsible  rulers  shows  that  these  took  no  interest  in  our  kindly 
denials  of  “  isolating  ”  intention,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  were 
assured  of  their  strength  as  any  isolated  rock  in  a  frothy,  impotent 
sea.  Only  when  the  most  ingenuous  Hadical  German  lamented,  for 
party  purposes,  that  the  Kaiser  had  alienated  all  the  world,  there 
came  from  the  Press  the  semi-official  boast  that  Germany  cared 
twopence  for  no  one.^  “Prince  Buelow,”  runs  in  effect  one  of 
these  boasting  publications,  “delights  in  isolation.  He  makes  no 
overtures,  because  he  learned  from  Bismarck  that  those  who  take 
offers  of  friendship  get  better  terms  than  those  who  make  them— 
it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give.  He  regards  France  as 
dead.  He  knows  the  truth  about  Bussia — that  is  worse  than 
anything  else  he  could  say.  Germany,  even  without  Austria,  could 
march  to  Moscow  and  Paris  in  the  same  half-year.”  Such- 
arrogant  but  well-founded  self-reliance — was  Germany’s  mood;  and 
she  could  afford  to  smile  when  Kussophile  England  acclaimed  her 
greatest  Minister  since  Chatham,  and  pitied  M.  Aehrenthal  as  a  hot¬ 
headed  novice  who  would  tear  Europe  to  pieces. 

Probably  if  Germany  watches  England’s  domestic  wrangles  as 
I  know'  she  watches  Russia’s,  she  cursed  the  spoil-sport  Left-Wing 
Radicals  and  Labour  men  as  the  sole  possible  peril  to  her  anticipated 
victory.  It  is  a  dogma  that  in  foreign  politics  these  “sentimen¬ 
talists  ”  are  always  wrong.  As  a  fact — if  you  only  wait  long  enough 
— they  are  nearly  always  right ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  abandoned 
voyage  to  Cronstadt,  the  later  visit  to  Reval,  and  the  holy  Russian 
entente,  we  have  had  to  wait  only  a  number  of  months.  There  is 
no  need  to  have  written  a  philosophy  of  history  to  see  the  reason 
why.  The  sentimental  Radicals  were  against  even  recognising  the 
present  Russian  Government  because  it  was  irremediably  vicious, 
dishonest,  and,  as  a  fact,  constitutionally  non-existent.  The 
“  common-sense  ”  politicians  laughed  at  them ;  it  would  be  good 
business,  they  reasoned,  to  settle  up  our  troubles  in  the  East  and 
have  Russia  on  our  side  in  the  West.  But  the  sentimentalists  were 
right.  Their  rhetorical  pictures  of  the  suffering  of  the  Russian 
people  were  really  pictures  of  the  hopeless  impotence  of  Russia  as 
a  force  in  Europe.  From  the  “  common-sense  ”  view  there  w^as  no 
need  to  compound  with  Russia.  In  Asia  we  could  have  taken 
everything  without  asking  her  leave,  and  an  entente  was  meaning¬ 
less  in  Europe,  where  Russia’s  army  exists  for  policing  streets, 
(1)  See  Fuerst  Buelow  und  Seine  Zeit,  by  “Germanicus,”  1908. 
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hanging  schoolgirls,  and  generally  acting  as  the  executive  arm  of 
that  reforming  policy  of  which  the  Azefj-stchina  is  the  inspiration. 
What  was  responsible  for  this  monstrous  blunder  about  a  country, 
from  entanglement  with  which  every  motive,  whether  “senti¬ 
mental”  or  “common-sense,”  should  have  kept  us  free? 

The  blunder  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  extraordinary  lack  of 
information  about  the  condition  of  Russia  shown  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey  when  the  Eeval  visit  was  opposed  by  the  “sentimentalists.” 
It  is,  of  course,  again  presumptuous  to  say  so,  but  it  is  easy  to 
show  from  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  own  w’ords  that  the  Foreign  Office 
had  no  information  about  the  state  of  Russia  at  all.  To  take  only 
one  instance.  The  visit  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  Russia 
had  a  “Constitution.”  Where  did  Sir  Edward  Grey  learn  that? 
Did  he  know  that  shortly  before,  at  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Duma,  iNI.  Stolypin  had  angered  all  reforming  Russia  by  denying  that 
there  was  any  Conslitution,  just  as  later  M.  Kokovtseff  “thanked 
God  ”  that  there  was  no  Parliament.  Did  Sir  Edward,  Grey  know 
that,  as  the  farthest  he  would  go,  M.  Stolypin  had  promised  to 
make  Russia  “a  State  governed  by  law”^;  and  that  this  phrase, 
in  pursuance  of  a  systematic  policy  of  forgery,  which  I  shall  later 
describe,  was  sent  abroad  as  “Constitutional  State,”  with  the  first 
result  that  next  day  all  over  Europe  appeared  leading  articles 
acclaiming  yet  another  well-meaning  Russian  reformer;  with  the 
second  result  that  Russian  Funds  went  up? 2  Did  Sir  Edward  Grey 
know  that  all  the  news  which  comes  from  Russia  (except  what  is 
sent  by  a  handful  of  resident  correspondents)  is  similarly  forged  and 
mistranslated;  and  that  the  familiar  despatches  which  tell  us  that 
Russia  is  panic-stricken  at  the  thought  of  honest  ]\I.  Stolypin  being 
dismissed  are  drawn  up  by  M.  Stolypin ’s  own  servants?  Did  Sir 
Edward  Grey  ever  hear  of  the  famous,  now  six-year-old,  forgery 
which  made  Europe  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  Nicholas  II.  ?  I  speak 
of  the  “  Manifesto  ”  which  the  Tsar  issued  affirming — under 
M.  Pobiedonostseff ! — that  religious  liberty  already  existed.  When 
this  precious  document  appeared  and  awakened  the  anger  and 
derision  of  all  Russia,  the  official  agency  flooded  two  continents  with 
a  forged  translation  which  made  the  world  believe  that  the  Tsar 
had  declared  that  there  would  henceforth  be  religious  freedom.  Did 
Sir  Edward  Grey  know'  that  at  the  official  agency  in  St.  Petersburg 
a  clever  official  was  busily  employed  forging,  for  transmission  abroad, 
lying  stories  of  “  moderate  ”  successes  at  the  first  two  Duma  elec¬ 
tions;  and  tliat  certain  foreign  agencies  get  a  subsidy  (only  as  long 
as  they  send  the  news  forged  for  them)  at  five  kopecks  a  word  ?  ^ 
Of  course,  with  only  a  British  Embassy  staff  a  dozen  strong  in 

(1)  What  Germans,  I  think,  call  “  Rfchfs?taof  ” ;  in  Russian:  jirarovoe 
gosucinrsfro. 

(2)  When  the  forged  telegrams  filtered  back  to  Ru.'^sia,  provincial  editors  got 
into  trouble  for  printing  the  vicious  words  “Constitutional  monarchy.” 

(3)  The  sum  has  varied,  and  was  reduced  during  my  last  stay  in  Russia. 
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St.  Petersburg,  it  is  hardly  likely  he  was  told  these  facts,  much 
less  the  more  entertaining  fact  that  one  honest  representative  of  a 
Continental  Press  agency  during  the  Duma  elections  used  to  tele¬ 
graph  his  employers  daily:  “Don’t  believe  my  to-day’s  despatch” 

— meaning,  of  course,  “don’t  believe  the  despatch  officially  drawn  ! 
up  and  sent  abroad  on  my  behalf.’’  Of  course,  all  this  is  “senti-  I 
mental.”  It  is  not  our  affair  what  goes  on  in  Russia.  But  surely 
anyone  informed  of  facts  like  these  could  have  reasoned  that  Russia 
was  rotten  to  the  core ;  and  known  that  reliance  upon  any  diplo-  ! 
matic,  financial,  and  military  news  sent  to  credulous  Europe  would  ; 
lead  to  the  disillusion  it  merited'.  That  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
indeed  no  information  whatever  about  the  tottering  cripple  he  was 
making  love  to  is  shown  by  one  passage  of  his  speech  which  sent  \ 
all  Russia  at  the  time  into  fits  of  laughter.  When  some  captious 
Radical  protested  that  two  hundred  Duma  members  were  lying  in  gaol, 
the  Minister  explained  that  the  wicked  men  had  signed  the  Vyborg 
Manifesto  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  and  proceeded 
to  quote  in  contrast  M.  Miliukoff  as  a  decent,  level-headed  Constitu¬ 
tionalist,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  “Constitutional”  Goveniment 
had  proscribed  this  M.  !Miliukoff  as  a  rebel,  and  that  it  was  no  other 
than  he  who  drove  the  sheep-like  two  hundred  to  Vyborg,  and  drew  I 
up  the  Manifesto  to  which  he  bid  them  set  their  names.  Is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  Germans,  who  know  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  Russia, 
wished  us  joy  of  our  reforming  ally,  and  laughed  heartily? 

The  sentimentalists  were  right.  Russia,  never  having  had  a 
decent  Government,  has  never  been  a  strong  Power,  and  never  will  I 
be  till  she  has  witnessed  the  swift  and  terrible  change  foreshadowed  I 
by  ^I.  ^Merezhkovsky  in  the  third  book  of  his  trilogy.  That  is  not  I 
the  fault  of  the  Revolution,  or  of  its  parent,  the  war.  It  was  as  I 
plain  in  the  days  when  English  children  were  frightened  by  tales  of  I 
Russian  ogres  as  it  is  to-day.  Tw'o  years  before  the  Japanese  War,  | 
when  Russian  aggression  was  most  dreaded,  I  tried  to  show  in  this 
Review  that  Russia  was  the  weakest  of  all  the  Great  Powers.  That, 
true  then,  is  truer  to-day.  Russia  will  go  to  war  for  no  one. 
Nicholas  II.  may  be  a  miserable  ruler,  and  we  know  he  is  too  busy 
(signing  pardons  for  honest  souls  who  languish  in  gaol  for  slaying 
Jews)  to  study  his  country’s  history.  But  he  knows  that  any 
coming  w^ar  will  result  as  every  war  resulted  in  the  past,  in  a  fresh 
demand  for  decent  Government,  and  that  the  next  demand  will  cost 
him  his  throne,  perhaps  more.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  fight— 
though  he  lately  dismissed  a  jMinister  for  saying  so,  as  he  dismisses 
all  Ministers  who  tell  the  truth.  Surely  the  Foreign  Office  was 
informed  of  this.  Surely  it  knew  that  the  foreign  military  attaches 
annually  send  from  Krasnoe  Selo  humorous  reports  about  the  field- 
ballet,  the  excellent  wine,  and  the  wonderful  spectacular  cavalry 
charge,  which  once,  through  too  much  zeal  to  be  seen  by  the  right 
parties,  nearly  rode  down  the  Tsaritsa’s  carriage.  Surely  the  British 
Government  knows  that  every  reform  in  Russia’s  army  is  dictated 
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alone  by  police  considerations.  Even  the  gossip  of  St.  Petersburg 
hotels  would  have  taught  them  that.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  few  years 
ago  a  foreign  agent  arrived  in  Russia  to  sell  an  article  of  military 
equipment  without  which  no  amiy  can  fight.  In  truly  Russian 
style,  twenty  military  commissions  examined  it,  tested  it,  and  filled 
a  hundred  folios  with  reasons  recommending  it.  The  simple  agent 
telegraphed  his  chief  that  the  order  was  secure,  hastened  to  the 
bank,  and  sealed  the  event  by  a  festive  evening  in  the  society  of  a 
dozen  “  Aquarium  ”  gipsies,  as  do  all  good  Russians  who  have  made 
a  hundred  roubles.  When  he  awoke  next  morning — no  doubt  with 
a  hopeless  head — he  found  a  pleasant  note  from  an  elderly  general 
saying  that  his  offer  was  rejected.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  had  asked  to  see  the  article,  and  pronounced 
against  it  on  the  ground  that,  indispensable?  as  it  might  be  in  war — 
on  that  the  ^Ministry  had  no  opinion — it  was  useless  for  trexjps 
whose  main  business  was  to  sleep  in  courtyards  and  sally  out  inter¬ 
mittently  to  shoot  at  men  with  red  flags.  It  was  not  a  police 
weai)on.  In  retailing  this  story  as  typical  of  Russia’s  military  decay 
1  am  the  last  to  tleny  her  latent  greatness.  The  seed  which  has 
outlived  fifteen  winters  of  Nicholas  II.  is  not  easily  killed.  It  was 
in  ignoring  this  that  the  classic  writers  of  the  English  Russophobe 
school  went  wrong.  They  talked  much  nonsense  about  “dissolu¬ 
tion,”  “the  Colossus  with  feet  of  clay,”  and  so  on.  The  Colossus 
with  head  of  clay  would  have  been  juster.  Some  happy  day  the 
clay  head  will  be  shorn  off — I  hope  this  is  not  preaching  tyrannicide 
—and  then  England  may  find  an  ally  to  keep  the  Germans  in  check. 
But  the  premature  Russian  entente,  tested  by  “sentiment,”  was  a 
crime  which  was  bound  to  bring  its  chastisement,  and,  tested  by 
“common-sense,”  was  a  blunder  which  will  react  for  the  bad  on 
our  other  foreign  relations  for  a  decade  to  come. 

What  well-informed  Germans  are  asking  is :  where  W'as  born  the 
delusion  that  Russia,  who  alone  was  its  victim,  would  uphold  the 
Berlin  Treaty — or  uphold  anything  else  save  dynasty,  gold  standard, 
and  gallows?  It  appears  from  the  English  Press  that  there  was 
some  mysterious  whispering  about  a  militant  so-called  “  Pan-Slav  ” 
or  “  Slavophile  ”  party — nobody  seemed  to  know  which  was  which — 
and  that  is  natural  enough,  for  neither  exists.  Save  the  “Nihilist” 
— who  occasionally  awakes  from  death  in  English  novelettes — I  know 
of  nothing  that  smells  more  of  the  graveyard  than  this  Slav  party, 
which  is  to  force  Russia  to  fight  for  the  “  brothers  ”  whom  she 
can  hardly  tell  from  the  posterity  of  Baty.  Every  Russian  knows 
that  the  only  Pan-Slavists  now  alive  are  Madame  Olga  Novikoff  and 
a  few  dozing  old  generals  who,  having  fought— and  stolen — bravely 
thirty  years  ago,  still  dream  o’  nights  of  Plevna,  the  blue  waves 
that  wash  San  Stefano,  and  spectacular  Skobeleff  on  his  phantom 
horse.  There  are  no  Pan-Slavists  in  the  Duma  except  M.  Khomia- 
koff,  who  was  bom  one.  There  is  a  majority  of  fractious  Nationalists 
who  dislike  Austria  and  Germany  as  they  dislike  Jews  and 
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Arnieiiians;  there  are  even  some  sham  Pan-Slavist  Liberals  who  I 
wisely  use  M.  Isvolsky’s  “second  Tsushima”  for  domestic  propa-  | 
ganda,  as  they  used — rubbing  their  hands  when  each  ship  went  | 
down — the  first  Tsushima.  The  Russian  citizen  cares  nothing  for  I 
his  brother  Slavs,  and  is  much  more  interested  in,  and  envious  of,  | 
brother  Britons,  brother  Frenchmen,  and  even  brother  Turks,  all  of  I 
whom  now  have  attained  a  national  happiness  to  strive  for  which  1 
(since  ]\I.  Stolypin  “  reformed  ”  the  Empire)  means  getting  a  noose  I 
round  the  neck.  I 

I  suppose  this  is  more  “sentimentalism.”  But  surely  the  f 
blunders  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  are  due  to  the  lack  of  sentiment  in  his 
character.  Matthew  Arnold  found  the  English  the  great  senti-  ] 
mentalist  race ;  and  certainly  our  most  famous  statesmen  were 
sentimentalists  in  the  meaning  of  the  contemptuous  “common-  : 
sense  ”  party — that  is,  they  believed  in  ideas,  whether  freedom. 
Empire,  or  justice.  Canning,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone  were  great 
because  they  represented  such  ideas.  Baron  Aehrenthal,  too,  I 
suppose,  is  a  sentimentalist  in  a  not  too  scrupulous  way — at  least, 

I  read  six  months  ago  that  he  was  destroying  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
“for  the  sake  of  the  abstract  idea  of  annexation.”  The  virtue  of 
Sir  Edw'ard  Grey,  the  cause  of  his  Poly  crates’  glory  and  his 
Polycrates’  downfall,  is  his  lack  of  ideas.  He  is  patriotic,  imper¬ 
turbable,  forethoughtful.  There  is  an  Olympian,  if  owlish  and  I 
uninspired  wdsdom  in  his  every  word,  but  there  is  no  moral — or  even 
immoral — ardour;  there  are  no  salient  asperities,  or  failings  which 
are  always  the  outward  sign  of  the  really  great  man.  Beyond  that 
Germans — who  have  earned  the  right  to  sneer — say  that  he  is  not 
trained  for  his  work;  the  Anglophile  Berliner  Tageblatt  tells  its 
readers  that  “he  is  a  master  of  tennis,^  but  neither  of  French  nor 
of  Gennaii,  and  is  at  a  loss  in  dealing  with  real  diplomatists.”  No 
doubt  this  last  accusation  is  untrue.  But  it  is  not  so  long  since 
an  English  newspaper  praised  I^ord  Lansdowne’s  choice  as  Foreign 
Minister  on  the  ground  that  “he  sjx)ke  exceptionally  good  French 
an  encomium  which  next  week  appeared  in  a  German  comic  weekly 
under  the  heading :  “  Sensational  Qualifications !  ”  The  most 

painful  result — for  Sir  Edward  Grey — is  that  Russia,  having  got  our 
money  and  the  money  of  our  ally  France,  seems  likely  to  put  us 
at  her  door.  We  are  just  as  much  use  to  her  as  she  to  us.  She 
sees  that  we  could  not  prevent  Baron  Aehrenthal  taking  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  Who  is  to  prevent  the  Baron  taking  something  more; 
even,  if  he  wants  it,  a  bit  of  Russia  herself?  Our  fleet  is  useless 
except  to  land  4‘7  guns  to  replace  the  rusty  ordnance  of  Brest-Litovsk 
and  Dubno.  That  represents  our  value  as  ally.  1  do  not  suppose 
that  the  Tsar  would  fret  much  if  he  did  see  an  Austro-Germau 
army  in  Warsaw.  Planning  his  people’s  humiliation  seems  his  chief 

(1)  It  is  to  be  hoped  Baron  Aehrenthal  is  ignorant  both  of  tennis  and  of  the 
old  diplomatic  dispute  in  which  it  played  a  role.  Otherwise  he  might  be 
tempted  to  order  from  Mr.  Hamley  a  symbolic  gift  for  Sir  Edward  Grey. 
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purpose  in  life;  but  he  is  at  least  wary  on  the  subject  of  his  throne, 
and  knows  what  the  next  defeat  in  the  field  w’ill  mean  for  that. 
Russia  is  in  the  way  of  a  petty  trader  invited  to  enter  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust,  and  be  safe,  if  ignominious,  or  be  wiped  out  for  ever. 
This  consideration  alone  is  enough  to  revive  the  Bund  of  the  three 
Kaisers;  and  that  is  what  everyone  tallis  of  here.  The  chief  will 
be  Gennany,  and  the  policy  w’ill  be  German,  but  its  perils  will  not 
end  here,  llussia  is  an  impotent  ally  for  us,  and,  alone,  she  is  an 
impotent  foe.  But  once  by  the  grace  of  Germany  safe  from  menace 
in  Europe,  she  could  resume  in  Asia  an  advance  which  might  prove 
very  unpleasant  for  us,  and  even — in  the  interests  of  the  “order” 
she  loves  so  well — end  up  at  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  sentimental 
Radicals  who  disliked  the  Persian  partition  might  certainly  be 
excused  for  laughing  if  this  were  the  first  concrete  result  of  a  wholly 
indefensible  act. 

Of  course — to  go  further  back — the  fault  in  our  foreign  policy  did 
not  spring  from  our  Eussophile  illusions,  but  from  the  immemorial 
British  blunder  of  always  getting  frightened  of  the  Power  which, 
though  still  leagues  behind,  is  nearest  in  strength  to  ourselves.  That 
has  been  the  cause  of  three-quarters  of  our  wars  and  of  all  our 
panics.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  praiseworthy  fearfulucss  which  inspired 
us  to  fight  Napoleon,  but  it  was  a  contemptible  causeless  fearfulness 
which  led  us  for  half-a-century  to  quan’el  with  Eussia.  Our  pin¬ 
pricks  at  Germany  are  less  defensible  still,  because,  beyond  holding 
our  own  at  sea,  we  are  absolutely  helpless  to  retard  her  triumphal 
march.  The  causes  of  German  greatness  are  not  Dreadnoughts  and 
anny  corps — these  are  the  result.  The  causes  are  her  unexampled 
growth  in  population,  wealth,  material  and  mental  culture,  and 
national  self-consciousness,  and  the  relative  arrest  or  decline  of  the 
rival  Continental  Powers.  The  immediate  future  is  to  the  German 
and  Gemian-led  nations.  Austria-Hungary  is  now  the  second  Con¬ 
tinental  Power,  and  the  burghers  of  Vienna  already  discount  the 
stirring  days  to  come  when  their  old  Kaiser  is  replaced  by  his 
masterful,  adventurous  heir.  However,  bad  as  is  to-day  the  outlook 
for  the  Teutonophobes,  it  will  be  worse  if  Austria  should  dissolve 
and  realise  the  Pan-German  dream  of  an  Empire  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  the  one  virile,  disciplined,  and  cultivated  race  on  the 
Continent.  We  can  no  longer  fight  her  as  we  fought  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  by  finding  sturdy  allies.  There  are  none.  In  the 
gibing  words  of  a  Berlin  Nationalist  newspaper:  “France  remains 
a  great  nation,  but  ceases  to  be  a  Great  I’ower;  Russia  is  neither.” 
We  shall  be  without  a  friend.  The  blunder  was  made  when  we 
failed  to  see  that  our  one  interest  was  to  l)oycott  St.  Petersburg, 
refuse  it  money,  impose  the  same  obligation  on  France,  and  hasten 
the  ruin  of  the  Tsardom  and  the  rise  of  a  regenerated  Russia.  The 
history  we  should  have  helped  to  make  would  have  been  no  bloodier 
than  Russia’s  recent  records,  and  certainly  not  more  ignoble. 

We  failed  to  seize  our  transient  chance  because  our  official  atti- 
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tude  was  that  of  the  ingenuous  “  Sunshine  League  ”  of  St.  Louis, 
which  tried  to  restore  prosperity  to  America  by  wearing  “prosperity 
buttons.”  There  was  a  conspiracy  to  make  believe  that  Russia 
was  recovering  from  the  war  and  the  revolution ;  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  her  quiet  to-day  differs  from  her  turmoil  of  throe  years 
ago  only  as  ordinary  slow  rot  and  dissolution  differ  from  active 
ferment.  Our  diplomats  are  responsible  for  this.  One  reason  is  , 

that  they  persist  in  playing  at  high  international  politics  instead  of  i 

studying  objectively  the  countries  wherein  they  live.  What  was  I 
the  use  of  keeping  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  worst  revolutionary  i 
years  a  good-looking,  lackadaisical  “pro-Russian,”  a  smiling  disciple 
of  Leibnitz,  who  was  sure  that  Russians  were  fools  for  thinking 
their  country  the  worst  of  all  possible  countries?  (This  diplomatist 
is  to-day  yoked  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  heaven-sent.)  What  was 
the  use  of  sending  out  young  men,  all  ambassadors’  cousins, 
nephews,  or  future  sons-in-law,  to  sit  out  polo  matches  on  Krestovsky 
Island,  and  teach  Bridge  to  receptive  secretaries  from  Japan — who 
won  their  money  on  the  third  night?  How  could  such  honest 
gentlemen — getting  their  news  about  Russia  through  hired  profes¬ 
sional  translators — learn  that  the  Government  telegraph  agency  was 
daily  forging  news  for  the  consumption,  among  others,  of  credulous 
Sir  Edward  Grey?  How  should  they  think  of  warning  their  chief 
that  for  all  the  high  politics  left  in  Russia,  the  King  might  as  well 
visit  Andorra  as  Reval,  and  that  if  England  wanted  to  dispose  of 
Persia  she  could  take  it  up  to  the  Caspian  for  all  the  Tsar  would 
do?  Who  could  expect  such  diplomatists  to  cope  with  studious, 
designing  villains  like  Baron  Aehrenthal,^  who  spent  his  nights 
mastering  the  Russian  language  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  study 
of  the  Empire  which  he  had  no  doubt  already  planned  to  expunge 
from  the  list  of  Great  Powers? 

It  is  painful,  after  exalting  Radical  moral  sentimentalism,  now 
to  compound  with  guile.  But  the  sad  fact  is  uncontested.  The 
wicked  have  triumphed.  Perhaps  not  by  their  wickedness,  perhaps 
merely  by  their  persistency,  studiousness,  and  zeal.  But  whatever 
the  first  cause,  they  won  because  in  diplomacy  they  represented 
the  higher  type.  The  British  type  is  out  of  date.  The  gentlemanly 
Englishman  wdth  the  nice  grey  eyes,  the  sunburnt  cheeks,  the 
serene  Saturnian  mien,  has  passed  away  for  all  the  uses  of  a  too- 
subtle  world.  Faced  by  an  Aehrenthal  or  a  Buelow,  he  is  a  kindly, 
inadaptable  dinosaur  chasing  through  a  labyrinth  an  active,  adroit, 
and  accommodating  ape.  It  is  painful,  I  repeat,  to  say  so.  But 
here,  in  a  vortex  of  Continental  sophistication,  the  fact  is  all  too 
plain.  R.  E.  C.  Long. 

(1)  See  the  article  in  the  Figaro,  April  7th,  by  M.  Raymond  Recouly, 
wherein  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  success  is  ascribed  to  his  exact  knowledge  of 
Russia’s  lamentable  state. 
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It  is  so  seldom  that  a  British  novelist  of  distinction  has  any 
feeling  for  drama  that  Mr.  John  Galsworthy  practically  stands  by 
himself.  The  author  of  The  Man  of  Property  has  discovered  the 
secret  of  two  forms  of  art  differing  one  from  the  other  to  a  degree 
which  is  not  generally  understood  by  the  literary  man  of  this 
country.  The  novehst  who  turns  to  the  stage  as  a  medium  of 
expression  does  not,  as  a  rule,  remember,  or  perhaps  he  has  never 
known,  that  the  dramatist  has  the  advantage  of  the  players’  tones 
of  voice,  gesture,  and  facial  expression.  The  illuminating  power 
of  explanatory  analysis  is  no  longer  one  of  his  most  effective  tools, 
and  in  despair  the  novelist  is  apt  to  introduce  some  of  this  power 
into  the  speeches  of  his  dramatis  personce,  so  that  they  speak  at 
undue  length  and  with  a  stiff  literary  cadence.  This  specific 
literary  note  is  to  be  heard  in  the  comedies  of  j\Ir.  Henry  James. 
It  has  a  certain  charm,  perhaps,  from  the  mere  fact  that  there  is 
a  distinction  in  the  writing,  but  it  is  an  imdramatic  charm  and 
creates  a  “  literary  ”  atmosphere  through  which  the  dramatis 
personce  loom  vaguely  and  indistinctly.  Nor  has  this  “  literary  ” 
quality  the  dramatic  reason  of  blank  verse,  for  it  is  not  a  vehicle 
for  emotional  and  rhetorical  feeling.  Indeed,  the  literary  note 
makes  modem  drama  fall  between  the  two  extremes :  it  is  neither 
natural  nor  is  it  conventional.  In  blank  verse  plays  the  literary 
expression  is  of  intrinsic  value,  and  the  very  nature  of  verse 
suggests  feeling,  so  that  the  mind  easily  accepts  the  special  con¬ 
vention  of  verse.  Modern  characters  speaking  ornate  and  self- 
conscious  prose  do  not  give  us  the  sensation  of  life,  but  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  a  second-hand  reproduction  of  life. 

When  a  novelist  has  learned  that  the  power  of  drama  is  not 
essentially  a  literary  power  in  the  bookish  sense  he  has  still  to 
understand  that  the  stage  has  its  special  “  literary  ”  needs.  From 
the  cadences  of  literature  he  is  inclined  to  descend  to  the  bald 
abruptness  of  colloqiiialisms,  thinking  that  his  dialogue  will  be 
natural  if  realistic.  The  special  necessity  of  stage  dialogue  is  that 
every  line  must  tell.  That  is  merely  a  question  of  filing  every¬ 
thing  down  to  its  essentials  and  yet  preserving  a  fluent  and 
natural  expression.  Moreover,  as  speech  is  the  medium  of  drama, 
the  writing  must  come  easily  from  the  lips  of  the  players.  The 
cadences  must  be  natural  and  unforced ;  the  position  of  the  words 
in  the  sentence  quite  free  from  the  self-conscious  artistry  of 
literature.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  necessity  of  inventing  for 
each  character  a  mode  of  expression  that  reveals  character.  Then 
there  is  the  need  of  building  up  a  wdiole  scene  so  that  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  dramatis  personce  are  at  once  natural  and  yet  fit  into 
an  emotional  scheme.  The  playwrights  of  the  commercial  theatre 
understand  this  well,  although  they  are  inclined  to  make  too 
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obvious  a  use  of  this  special  dramatic  rhetoric.  It  is  one  of  the 
powers  of  Mr.  Pinero,  for  instance,  that  he  can  gradually  prepare 
you  for  his  climax,  but  then  he  does  not  care  how  he  obtains 
that  climax,  and  employs  rhetorical  devices  which  to  modem 
ears  seem  out  of  place. 

The  qualities  required  for  drama  are  so  different  from  those 
necessary  for  the  novel  that  special  talent  for  the  one  form  of 
expression  almost  precludes  a  special  talent  for  the  other;  on  the 
one  hand,  concentration  and  a  comparative  crudeness  of  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  other,  discursiveness  and  subtle  shades  of  psychological 
analysis.  Keeping  this  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  art  well 
in  mind,  it  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  !Mr.  John  Galsworthy 
should  have  displayed  such  rare  powers  as  dramatist,  for  his  novels 
are  analytical  and  his  plays  synthetical.  Much  of  the  dramatist’s 
art  may  be  learned  by  an  intelligent,  able  w'riter,  but  no  acquired 
knowledge  will  give  a  man  the  ease  with  which  !Mr.  Galsworthy 
conducts  his  dramas.  In  first  witnessiirg  The  Silver  Box,  one  was 
inclined  to  imagine  that  the  “  producer  ”  and  the  players  had  much 
to  do  with  the  plasticity  of  the  dialogue  and  the  clearness  of  the 
characterisation ;  but  since  this  play  has  been  published,^  the 
author’s  own  talent  is  seen  to  be  the  sole  reason  of  the  excellence 
of  the  play  as  a  medium  for  acting.  That  test  of  a  dramatist  never 
fails.  The  firmer  characterisation  is,  and  the  more  solid  its  psycho¬ 
logical  basis,  the  easier  it  is  for  an  actor  to  make  an  effect.  It  is 
true  that  the  genius  of  a  player  may  sometimes  improve  upon  an 
author’s  conception,  and  supply  that  which  was  w'anting  in  the 
original  characterisation;  but  when  the  author  himself  is  a  genius, 
the  player  finds  his  work  ready-made  to  his  hand.  That  is  why 
so  many  unknown  actresses  have  been  able  to  make  a  sudden 
success  in  Ibsen,  who,  at  any  rate,  had  genius  as  dramatist. 

All  l\Ir.  Galsworthy’s  characters  have  their  own  idiom  of  speech. 
The  testy,  kindly  magistrate  with  his  “yes — yes,”  speaks  just  as 
clearly  from  the  printed  page  as  he  did  at  the  Court  Theatre. 
John  Barthwick’s  pomposity  could  not  be  missed  by  the  least 
intelligent  of  actors.  ^Moreover,  even  in  this  early  play  ]\Ir. 
Galsworthy  has  the  gift  of  conveying  a  great  deal  by  means  of 
stage  “business.”  Those  who  do  not  understand  the  stage  call 
it  theatrical  trickery,  as  if  it  were  a  mechanical  affair,  but  in 
reality  it  is  the  effect  of  a  vivid  imagination  which  pictures  a  scene 
so  clearly  that  many  words  are  seen  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 
There  is  a  master-stroke  of  this  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  of 
The  Silver  Box.  The  Barthwicks  have  had  a  heated  discussion 
about  the  probable  scandal  of  the  Police  Court  proceedings.  ]\Ir. 
Barthwick  has  seemed  to  be  an  inhuman  mass  of  pompous  fear, 
and  Mrs.  Barthwick  to  be  a  conventional  mother  who  does  not 
care  what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  world  so  long  as  her  son  is 
not  dragged  into  a  scandal.  Slie  has  been  fighting  for  him  from 
(1)  Duckworth  and  Co. 
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the  elemental,  animal  instinct  of  motherhood — an  instinct  which 
has  a  curious,  limited  selfishness  in  it.  Suddenly  the  cry  of  Mrs. 
Jones’s  child  is  heard,  and  from  the  effect  on  Mrs.  Barthwick  and 
her  husband  we  are  made  to  see  that  both  are  human  beings 
after  all. 

That  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  work — its 
humanity.  He  does  not  crucify  his  characters,  or  take  a  ghoulish 
delight  in  discovering  their  weaknesses.  The  conclusions  of  his 
plays,  as  of  his  novels,  are  pessimistic  enough  in  all  conscience, 
i)!it  it  is  not  the  pessimism  which  is  so  close  akin  to  hatred  of 
the  human  race,  or,  at  best,  contempt  for  it.  Every  character  m 
The  Silver  Box  is  a  human  being,  and  not  a  bundle  of  the  author’s 
pet  dislikes.  The  pessimism  of  the  play  is  on  a  bigger  scale.  It 
is  the  pessimism  of  the  circumstances  of  life.  That  is  peculiarly 
tlie  note  of  Strife  as  w’ell.  But  in  the  later  play  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  shown  greater  depths  of  pathos.  The  curious  grip  which  is 
so  remarkable  in  The  Silver  Box  has  become  almost  uncanny  in 
Strife.  The  figure  of  the  silent,  masterful  John  Anthony  dominates 
the  play,  whether  you  see  it  on  the  stage  or  read  it  in  the  study. 
Yet  it  is  probably  one  of  the  shoidest  parts  for  its  importance  that 
a  dramatist  has  ever  invented.  The  very  silence  of  the  old  man 
while  his  directors  are  fussing  and  fuming  over  the  waste  of  the 
company’s  money  in  holding  out  against  the  strikers  is  full  of 
dramatic  eloquence.  Y^ou  are  made  to  feel  that  Frederick  H. 
Wilder,  the  director  of  the  Trenartha  Tin  Plate  Works,  who  has 
most  to  say  at  the  board  meeting,  is  fussy  from  nervous  fear  of 
the  iron  will  of  the  chairman.  By  many  little  touches  John  Anthony 
is  made  to  live.  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  constructed  the  character 
mainly  from  its  effect  on  others.  The  secretary  of  the  company, 
its  directors,  the  servant  who  tries  to  induce  his  master  to  take 
lunch,  and  even  David  Boberts  himself,  the  leader  of  the  strike, 
quail  before  John  Anthony’s  masterful  eye  and  incisive  tongue.  The 
character  of  the  man  reveals  itself  gradually,  as  if  we  were  making 
his  acquaintance  in  real  Ufe.  We  do  not  have  to  be  told  that  he 
is  masterful,  for  we  see  that  he  is.  The  whole  drama  arises  from 
the  clash  of  his  nature  with  that  of  David  Roberts,  a  man  of  as 
much  love  of  domination  as  Anthony  himself,  but  of  quite  a  different 
temperament.  These  two  men  make  the  drama  by  the  warfare  of 
their  wills.  From  the  very  first  it  is  made  clear  that  the  opinions 
of  neither  are  held  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  with  them. 
•Ynthony’s  own  son  is  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  The  board 
thinks  the  cast-iron  chairman  goes  too  far;  for  the  sake  of  being 
master  he  is  imperilling  the  dividends  of  the  company.  David 
Roberts  has  the  same  difficulties  to  face.  At  home  he  has  a  dying 
wife,  who  is  loyal  to  him  but  not  enthusiastic  over  strife  which 
is  bringing  such  misery  to  all  the  wives  and  children.  The  strike 
committee  is  bullied  and  hynotised  by  Roberts,  just  as  the  board 
of  the  Trenartha  Tin  Plate  Works  is  by  John  Anthony.  The  back- 
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ground  for  these  two  characters  could  not  have  been  more  skilfullj 
set.  It  throws  their  relentless  wills  into  relief.  Each  is  fighting 
for  ideas,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  practical  life  around  them. 
The  impartiality  of  jMr.  Galsworthy’s  vision  lifts  the  drama  far 
above  the  ordinary  tendency  play,  and  in  this  respect  Strife  is 
a  greater  drama  than  Hauptmann’s  Weavers.  It  is  more  universal, 
too,  for  the  conflict  between  Anthony  and  Roberts  has  its  counter¬ 
part  wherever  two  men  meet  and  one  has  to  be  master.  Just  as 
in  The  Silver  Box,  Mr.  Galsworthy  does  not  make  any  of  his 
characters  inhuman.  Even  the  fussy,  querulous  Frederick  H. 
Wilder,  to  whom  a  dividend  is  a  principle,  is  not  a  puppet  made 
to  dance  an  inhuman  dance  of  selfishness.  He  wants  to  settle  the 
business  of  the  strike  in  time  to  catch  the  0.30  back  to  town,  hut 
it  is  with  an  object,  for  his  wife  has  been  ill  and  he  has  to  take 
her  to  Spain  for  her  health.  William  Scantlebury,  a  director  who 
supports  Wilder,  is  not  quite  so  successful.  He  is  meant  to  be  a 
sentimental  sensualist  who  is  horrified  if  it  be  suggested  that  the 
directors  are  responsible  for  the  suffering  of  the  men,  but  there  is 
something  of  caricature  in  the  drawing  of  him.  Oliver  Wanklin, 
another  director,  is  an  ordinary  business  man  wdio  wishes  to  be  as 
just  as  his  own  interests  will  allow.  Indeed,  the  directors  of  the 
Trenartha  Tin  Plate  Works  coukl  he  matched  on  the  board  of 
any  company. 

The  strikers  are  quite  as  well  observed.  David  Roberts,  with 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  the  workman  and 
his  contempt  for  the  wavering  will  of  those  he  leads,  is  in  fine 
contrast  with  John  Anthony.  The  veteran  chairman  is  a  silent  man, 
accustomed  to  have  his  way  without  argument.  Roberts  is  all 
rhetoric  and  bitter  passion  for  his  cause ;  yet  he  is  a  man,  too, 
with  a  great  tenderness  for  his  dying  wife.  Mr.  Galsworthy  again 
shows  how  well  he  has  learned  his  medium  of  expression.  An 
ordinary  novelist  would  have  been  at  pains  to  make  Roberts  express 
this  tenderness  in  words,  but  the  author  of  Strife  has  a  keener 
imagination.  In  the  midst  of  his  preoccupation  with  a  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  strikers,  Roberts  wraps  his  overcoat  round  his  wife’s 
luaees  before  rushing  into  the  cold  afternoon  to  address  the  men. 
Another  little  touch  may  be  noted.  Anthony  is  left  alone  with  the 
whisky-and-soda  he  had  ordered  when  the  secretary  had  suggested 
that  he  will  be  thrown  over  by  his  directors.  “He  grips  the  glass, 
tilts  it,  and  drinks  deeply ;  then  sets  it  down  with  a  deep  and 
rumbling  sigh,  and  leans  back  in  his  chair.”  The  determination  of 
the  old  man  could  not  have  been  better  expressed.  In  variety  of 
characterisation  the  dialogue  of  Strife  is  extraordinary.  IMr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  has'~a  s^sitive  ear  for  subtle  cadences.  Wilder’s  dis¬ 
cursive  chattiness  is  in  every  sentence  he  utters,  and  yet  he  is  never 
allowed  to  lose  grip  of  common-sense,  business  ideas.  There  is  a 
curious,  fussy  impatience  in  his  exclamations  and  the  turn  he  gives 
to  every  sentence.  John  Anthony’s  sledge-hammer  speech  is  the 
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man.  We  praise  actors  for  making  characters  live  on  the  stage, 
but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  misrepresent  Anthony.  Nor  should 
it  be  difficult  to  play  the  part  of  David  Roberts.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Gnisworthv’s  dialogue  carries  characterisjition  with  it.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  tense  and  concentrated,  and  yet  has  the  appearance  of 
fluency  and  naturalness.  For  the  kind  of  effect  at  which  the  author 
lias  aimed  it  could  not  be  better.  A  dramatist  can  hardly  learn  this 
trick  of  dialogue,  because,  just  as  his  use  of  the  players’  gestures 
is  largely  dependent  on  a  vivid  imagination  which  can  visuaUse 
3  scene  in  its  most  trifling  details,  so  his  dialogue  is  really  the  result 
of  conception  of  character.  The  dramatis  personce  of  Strife  are 
not  abstractions.  Even  the  minor  characters  are  alive,  and  one 
believes  in  them.  Among  many  telling  little  scenes,  for  instance, 
there  is  one  between  Madge  Thomas  and  her  lover  George  Rous 
which  stamps  Mr.  Galsworthy  as  a  dramatist  of  rare  powers. 

Rocs  {who  has  a  fierce,  distracted  look).  Madge !  I’m  going  to  the  meeting. 
(Madge,  without  rnoring,  smiles  contemptuously.)  D’ye  hear  me?  (They  speak 
in  quick,  low  voices.) 

Madge.  I  hear.  Go,  and  kill  your  own  mother,  if  you  must. 

(Rous  seizes  her  by  both  arms.  She  stands  rigid,  with  her  head 
bent  back.  He  releases  her,  and  he,  too,  stands  motionless.) 

Rous.  I  swore  to  stand  by  Roberts.  I  swore  that!  Y"e  want  me  to  go  back 
on  what  I’ve  sworn. 

Madge  (with  slow,  soft  mockery).  You  are  a  pretty  lover! 

Rous.  Madge ! 

Madge  (smiling).  I’ve  heard  that  lovers  do  what  their  girls  ask  them — but 
that’s  not  true,  it  seems ! 

Rous.  You’d  make  a  blackleg  of  me ! 

Madge  (with  her  eyes  half-closed).  Do  it  for  me! 

Rous  (dashing  his  hand  across  his  brow).  Damn!  I  can’t! 

Madge  (swiftly).  Do  it  for  me ' 

Rous  (through  his  teeth).  Don’t  play  the  wanton  with  me! 

Madge  (quick  and  low).  I  would  be  that  for  the  children’s  sake. 

Rous  (in  a  fierce  whisper).  Madge!  Oh,  Madge! 

Madge  (with  soft  mockery).  But  you  can’t  break  your  word  for  me ! 

Rous  (with  a  choke).  Then,  Begod,  I  can! 

The  scene  has  intrinsic  merit  as  drama,  but  it  is  also  an  example 
of  how  l\Ir.  Galsworthy  makes  everything  tell  as  an  organic  part 
of  his  play,  for  the  little  duologue  shows  us  the  human  feelings, 
and  their  strength,  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  things  and 
are  stronger  than  principles.  The  adamant  wills  of  John  Anthony 
and  David  Roberts  are  in  the  end  broken  by  the  needs  of  humanity 
which  they  have  refused  to  recognise.  In  a  sense,  this  conclusion 
should  withdraw  the  charge  of  pessimism  which  has  been  brought 
against  INIr.  Galsworthy.  I  certainly  should  not  call  him  a  genuine 
pessimist  so  far  as  Strife  is  concerned.  There  are  hope  and  feeling 
in  the  play,  and  it  reflects  too  faithfully  the  big  forces  of  life  to  be 
pessimistic  in  tone. 

The  success  of  this  fine  drama  has  been  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  think  there  should  he  at  least  one  intellectual  theatre  in  London. ^ 

(1)  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  has  made  public  a  most 
promising  scheme  for  a  Reportory  Theatre  which  he  will  put  into  effect  next 
year.— E.  A.  B. 
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The  movement  in  aid  of  a  national  theatre  has  now  taken  practical  ' 
shape ;  but  more  important  than  the  foundation  of  such  a  theatre 
is  the  necessity  of  first  finding  our  dramatists.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  “  intellectual  ”  playwrights  of  the  day  have  appealed  to 
a  small  class.  Their  work  has  been  too  bloodless  and  unsympathetic, 
and  their  jx)int  of  view  too  restricted.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  alone 
understands  the  necessity  of  popularity,  and  he  goes  so  far  to  raise 
a  laugh  that  his  plays  are  caricatures  in  spite  of  the  serious  ideas 
behind  them.  Possibly  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  weakne^may  be  a  want 
of  humour,  for  one  laughs  at  some  of  the  s^nes  more  from  their 
cynicll  t^th  than  from  any  genial  sense  of  fun  or  wit.  It  would 
be  ridiculous,  however,  to  expect  every thing~from  one  dramatist; 
but  there  are  certain  aspects  in  which  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  talent  may 
develop.  Both  in  The  Silver  Box  and  in  Strife  the  impartiality 
of  the  author’s  attitude  is  admirable.  He  has  no  quarrel  with 
men ;  he  has  none  of  that  intellectual  contempt  for  the  human 
race  which  finds  its  expression  in  “superiority.”  He  has  a  dislike 
of  the  absurdities  by  which  we  stunt  our  growth  as  a  community  of 
human  beings.  He  has  a  dislike  of  the  unfairness  of  class  traditions. 
That  is  the  keynote  of  The  Silver  Box,  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
Strife ;  but  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  no  hard-and-fast  radical  who 
sees  virtue  only  in  the  classes  beneath  himself.  He  sees  life  as 
an  organic  whole.  His  John  Anthony,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
master  of  men,  would  have  been  a  strike  leader  like  David  Roberts. 
His  manager’s  wife  has  the  same  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
the  strike  as  iMadge  Thomas.  Each  views  the  matter  from  the 
practical  standpoint  of  the  suffering  entailed  on  all  concerned  in 
the  struggle,  with  the  difference  that  the  manager’s  wife  takes  a 
more  theoretical  standpoint  until  it  is  a  question  of  her  father’s 
happiness.  It  is  a  dramatist’s  business  to  see  life  as  a  whole, 
for  drama  arises  from  the  very  causes  which  reason  says  should 
not  exist.  Reason  would  have  ended  the  strike  at  the  Trenartha 
Tin  Plate  Works.  After  months  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  of  loss  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  it  is  discovered 
that  the  terms  of  the  final  compromise  are  precisely  those  w'hich 
had  been  put  forward  as  a  basis  of  compromise  early  in  the  struggle. 
Reason  should  have  been  able  to  setUe  the  matter,  but  the  wills 
of  John'ARthony""andDavrd  Roberts  stood  in  the  way.  They  made 
the  strike  possible  and  continued  it  as  a  death  struggle  long  after 
everyone  practically  concerned  in  the  strike  was  ready  to  adjust 
differences. 

It  has  been  said  that  Strife  is  a  kind  of  tract  advocating  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  trade  disputes.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  play,  but  the  dramatist’s  real  business  is 
to  show’  that  love  of  battle  and  of  domination  stand  in  the  way  of 
reasonable  settlement  of  such  disputes  as  they  stand  in  other  human 
affairs.  That  motive  gives  a  permanent  value  to  Strife  as  drama, 
and  long  after  the  warfare  betw'een  capital  and  labour  has  ceased  to 
exist  the  play  w’ill  have  value  as  drama  pure  and  simple.  This 
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should  be  remembered  by  those  who  look  with  envious  eyes  on 
the  success  of  modem  tendency  plays.  The  stage  is  as  good  a 
medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas  as  can  be  imagined,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  occasionally  used,  as  a  platform ; 
but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  play  makes  its  effect  not  because 
of  the  ideas  it  advocates  but  because  it  is  good  drama.  Whatever 
a  man’s  political  and  social  creed  may  be,  he  cannot  witness  Strife 
without  being  profoundly  moved  by  its  dramatic  representation  of 
the  complex  springs  of  human  action.  At  the  same  time,  I  felt 
in  witnessing  the  perfomiance  of  this  play,  and  still  more  strongly 
in  reading  it,  that  the  author’s  attitude  is  a  trifle  too  olyective.  A 
dramatist  must  be  a  human  being,  and  a  play  is,  after  all,  b^  the 
work  of  a  human  brain  and  a  human  temperament.  The  objective 
form  of  drama  is  deceptive.  IMr.  Galsworthy  is  inclined  to  be  too 
impartial,  with  the  consequence  that  even  Strife,  fine  as  it  is  in 
ideas  and  in  workmanship,  lacks  something  of  the  glow  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  To  insist  on  a  play  being  sympathetic  is  held  to  be  old- 
fashioned.  Yet  it  is  a  very  human  need,  that  of  sympathy.  Strife 
takes  it  for  granted  that  an  audience  is  above  having  fixed  ideas, 
and  that  it  will  be  as  impartial  as  the  author  himself — or,  rather, 
as  impartial  as  the  author  attempts  to  be,  for,  with  all  his  nice 
balancing,  the  scales  do  descend  on  the  side  of  the  strikers  in  Strife 
and  of  the  poor  wastrel  in  The  Silver  Box.  None  of  us  is  impartial, 
and  1  suspect  Mr.  Galsworthy  of  wilfully  restraining  himself.  His 
work  requires  a  Uttle  more  exuberance,  and  he  should  refuse  to  be 
cynical  for  the  sake  of  being  cynical.  His  second  play,  Joy,  fails 
from  that  very  fault.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  separated  wife 
should  have  given  her  love  to  a  man  unw’orthy  of  it.  Such  things 
do  happen,  and  again  they  do  not.  They  are  not  inevitable,  at 
any  rate,  and  in  Joy  the  problem  of  whether  a  young  daughter  will 
have  the  charity  to  forgive  a  mother  she  loves  is  not  made  any 
more  possible  or  impossible  of  solution  by  presenting  the  lover  as 
not  worth  the  struggle.  In  Strife  the  same  thing  is  done  by 
sedulously  keeping  the  question  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  strike 
out  of  court.  The  struggle  over  terms  which  are  not  even  discussed 
is  part  of  the  author’s  pessimistic  view  of  such  strife ;  but  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  dispute  would  have  enabled  us  to 
have  even  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  drama  of  clashing  will  between 
David  Roberts  and  John  Anthony.  It  might  have  made  the  play 
less  impartial  and  have  marred  the  cynical  stroke  at  the  end  when 
it  is  discovered  that  the  dispute  has  been  about  nothing,  but  it 
would  have  given  a  more  human  interest  to  the  drama.  I  am  not 
concerned,  how^ever,  so  much  with  ^Ir.  John  Galsworthy’s  ideas  as 
with  his  great  gifts  as  dramatist.  Of  these  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  author  of  Strife  is  the  most  considerable  figure  that 
has  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  British  dramatic  art  within  the 
memory  of  playgoers.  If  w^e  can  produce  a  few  more  dramatists 
of  his  ability  the  future  of  a  national  intellectual  theatre  is  assured. 

E.  A.  Baughan. 
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If  there  have  been  memorable  seasons  in  the  past,  the  one  which 
is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  as  I  write  may  be  regarded  as  second 
to  none  in  the  matter  of  noteworthy  features,  each,  but  one  in 
particular,  with  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  Rugby 
football.  I  allude  in  particular  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Scottish  Football  Union  and  the  Rugby  Union,  which  caused 
the  former  body  to  cancel  the  annual  match  with  England,  which 
had  been  arranged  for  March  20th. 

Before  dealing  fully  with  that  at  one  time  very  acute  crisis, 

I  will  dispose  of  other  features  in  chronological  order.  In  the  first 
place,  our  Rugby  pitches  were  invaded  by  a  team  composed  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  players,  which,  playing  on  an 
average  two  games  a  week  from  the  end  of  September,  1908,  up 
to  January  9th  this  year,  when  the  official  tour  ended,  managed 
to  win  all  but  five  matches.  From  a  playing  point  of  view,  this 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  successful  tour,  taking  into  our  con¬ 
sideration  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  touring  team  five  weeks' 
journey  from  its  base.  And  of  such  wonies  this  team,  known 
as  the  Australian  team,  certainly  had  its  fair  share.  For  it  began 
by  a  forward  breaking  his  leg  in  the  first  match,  a  player  officiating 
as  touch-judge  having  his  leg  broken  in  the  third  match,  and  ended 
up  by  having  two  men  ordered  off  the  field  for  foul  play,  while 
the  halfway  house  of  the  tour  was  distinguished  in  an  even  more 
unpleasant  manner  by  a  player  being  ordered  off  while  the  team 
was  engaged  on  one  of  our  University  grounds.  The  greatest 
shock,  this,  that  the  game  has  ever  received. 

From  the  football  point  of  view  we  learnt  nothing  from  the 
Australians.  Their  game  is  too  full  of  shady  tactics  to  have  been 
an  object  lesson  for  good  to  any  of  our  players.  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  on  this  topic.  Many  excuses  w^ere  made  for  them,  such 
as  the  difference  in  the  reading  of  the  rules  here  and  in  Australia, 
and  other  specious  contentions  of  that  kind ;  but  no  different 
reading  of  any  rule  causes  men  systematically  to  obstruct  opponents, 
or,  more  flagrant  still,  causes  players  to  push,  elbow,  and  knock 
over  opponents  when  the  latter  are  not  in  possession  of  the  ball. 
A  team  ])laying  as  the  Australians  did  at  Oxford  would  go  through 
any  tour  undefeated.  It  suffices  if  only  a  couple  of  men  play 
foul,  as  happened  on  that  occasion.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
to  say  that  the  whole  team  played  foul.  Such  was  not  by  any 
means  the  case;  but  after  starting  quite  fairly  for  their  first  ten 
matches  or  so,  the  play  of  two  or  three  of  the  Australians 
degenerated  greatly,  and,  from  being  a  pleasure  to  see  their 
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generally  lively,  slapdash,  unorthodox  type  of  game,  it  became  a 
penance  to  have  to  watch  any  match  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

The  only  English  team  to  win  a  match  against  the  New 
Zealanders,  South  Africans,  or  Australians  was  the  combined 
Midlands  and  East  Midlands  XV.  on  December  2nd,  1908,  at 
Leicester.  I  take  an  especial  pride  in  that  result,  as  one  of  the 
Midland  officials  having  sought  my  advice,  I  gave  it,  and  the 
combined  team  were  good  enough  to  play  the  game  I  had  suggested. 

The  other  four  defeats  were  sustained  in  the  Llanelly,  Wales, 
Swansea,  and  Cardiff  matches,  the  trick-tactics  so  prevalent  in  Welsh 
football  being  the  tourists’  undoing.  It  is  only  fair  to  them  to  say 
that  they  were  not  fairly  defeated  at  Llanelly. 

On  the  whole,  the  Australians  did  not  make  much  of  an  impres¬ 
sion,  and  this  I  do  not  believe  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
followed  the  New  Zealand  and  South  African  teams,  and  that  the 
public  had  therefore  lost  interest  in  the  game.  Obviously,  a  public 
which  remembered  with  gladness  the  South  African  team  of  1906-07 
would  not  too  readily  accept  the  Australian  side  of  1908-09. 

University  football  proved  more  interesting  than  ever.  In  an 
ordinary  season  the  Oxford  XV.  would  have  gone  through  undefeated. 
As  it  was,  they  lost  only  to  the  Australians,  and  with  a  very 
unrepresentative  side  were  beaten,  in  February,  by  London  Welsh. 
They  had  very  bad  luck,  indeed,  in  the  match  at  Queen’s  Club, 
through  an  injury  which  H.  H.  Vassall  had  sustained  in  running 
in  his  college  hundred  a  fortnight  previously  reasserting  itself  after 
the  game  of  the  year  was  but  twenty  minutes  old.  H.  A.  Hodges, 
the  captain,  has  been  criticised  adversely,  and  so  has  Vassall,  for 
running  the  risk  of  his  playing  at  all.  But  both  had  medical 
assurance  just  before  the  match  that  the  thigh,  if  strapped  up, 
would  last  the  game,  and  the  former  knew  it  is  as  impossible  to 
replace  a  player  of  Vassall’s  ability  in  the  ’Varsity  as  it  is  in  the 
England  XV.  On  the  other  side,  C.  C.  G.  Wright  was  in  somewhat 
similar  case,  and  was  comparatively  useless  to  Cambridge.  In  the 
end,  Oxford,  though  unquestionably  the  better  team,  were  very  lucky 
to  escape  defeat.  They  scored  first  through  H.  Martin,  G.  Cunning¬ 
ham  kicking  the  goal,  and  eight  minutes  later  Cambridge  were  level 
through  F.  C.  Pyman,  K.  G.  Macleod  (whose  last  appearance  in  a 
football  jersey  it  was)  converting.  There  was  no  more  scoring,  but 
though  the  Cambridge  centres  had  enough  chances  during  the 
second  half  of  the  game  to  score  three  or  four  tries,  they  showed  a 
shocking  lack  of  judgment  in  most  things  they  did.  The  match  was 
played  on  a  Saturday,  and  Queen’s  Club  accommodation  proved 
inadequate.  If  the  experiment  is  repeated  next  season  other 
arrangements  must  be  made,  since  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
game  had  started  on  this  occasion  hundreds  were  still  struggling 
to  get  in,  while  numbers  scarcely  saw  the  game  at  all. 

The  struggle  for  County  Championship  honours  proved  as  keen 
as  ever,  but  the  general  public  shows  no  special  anxiety  to  support 
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the  contest.  This  should  not  be  any  bar  to  its  success.  The  Rugby 
game  is  not  made  for  the  public.  If  they  turn  up  in  force,  all  well 
and  good;  but  the  game  is  for  the  player  before  all  else.  If  the 
county  matches  were  always  played  on  a  Saturday  it  would  be 
better  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  of  course;  but  large  crowds 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  spare  to  go  to  see  mid-week 
matches. 

In  the  south-eastern  section  the  East  Midlands  team  had  very 
hard  lines.  For  their  first  match  of  the  season  they  were  at  the 
last  moment  deprived  of  the  services  of  three  essential  men,  and 
had  to  pick  up  any  three  they  could  find  to  journey  to  play  Midland 
Counties  on  the  latter’s  ground.  Even  then  East  Midlands  were 
leading  at  half-time  by  14  points  to  nil,  and  held  the  lead  until 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  w^hen,  their  untrained  men  cracking  up 
and  helping  to  disorganise  things,  they  were  overtaken  and  passed 
by  the  ^Midlands,  who  eventually  went  to  the  head  of  that  section 
undefeated.  The  East  Midlands  also  in  turn  defeated  Surrey, 
Kent,  ^liddlesex,  and  Eastern  Counties  all  without  much  trouble. 

In  the  South-West  Division,  Devon,  Gloucestershire,  and 
C/ornwall  tied  for  first  place,  as  they  have  done  before,  and  a 
replay  was  necessary.  This  was  easily  won  by  Cornwall,  the 
Champion  County  of  1907-08,  .who  thus  qualified  to  compete  with 
Midland  Counties  for  the  championship  of  the  south  and  the  right 
to  play  the  Northern  Champions  in  the  final.  After  appearing  to 
be  a  beaten  side,  Cornwall  won  the  semi-final  on  February  24th. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  North,  the  chance  of  Durham  not  achie\'ing 
their  hearts’  desire  and  winning  the  Northern  Championship  for  the 
tenth  year  in  succession  appeared  knocked  on  the  head  when 
Cumberland  defeated  them  by  a  dropped  goal  to  a  try  at  Carlisle. 
However,  Durham  pulled  fliemselves  together,  and  by  defeating 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  earned  the  right  to  invite  the 
Cumberland  team  for  a  replay  to  Durham,  where  the  match  was 
played  on  March  13th,  and  luckily  won  by  a  penalty  and  a  dropped 
goal  to  two  tries.  They  made  no  mistake  in  the  Final  on  ^larch 
27th  at  Hartlepool.  By  wearing  down  the  Cornish  forwards  they 
won  the  game  by  two  goals  (one  dropped)  and  one  try  to  nil.  The 
first  score  was  by  Durham’s  favourite  method,  a  dropped  goal,  this 
time  by  a  half-back,  Coverdale,  whose  debut  was  a  marked  success. 
Durham  have  now  contested  the  last  ten  Finals,  and  have  won  five 
of  them,  besides  drawing  twice  with  Devon  in  1907. 

Of  the  other  Northern  teams,  Lancashire  had  the  best.  The 
Yorkshire  pack  was  a  splendid  one,  and  had  it  been  supported  by 
any  cleverness  in  attack,  the  Yorkshire  XV.  would  have  gone  a 
good  deal  further;  but  good  as  the  Yorkshire  halves  and  centres, 
especially  Greathead,  are  m  defence,  there  is  no  attack  in  them 
worthy  the  name  against  a  defence  also  worthy  the  name.  In 
Rev.  A.  Thompson,  Yorkshire  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  forward 
in  England,  next  to  A.  L.  Kewney,  of  Northumberland;  but  he  was 
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entirely  overlooked  by  the  Northern  selectors  as  well  as  by  the 
English  Selection  Committee,  of  whom  perhaps  four  of  the  five  did 
not  see  a  match  north  of  the  Trent  the  whole  season  through. 
Lancashire  had  a  good  lively  pack,  with  some  scoring  power  behind, 
but  Cheshire  were  a  poor  side  outside  the  scrummage.  The  backs 
in  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  T.  Simpson  and  J.  C.  Chambers 
excepted,  were  poor  class,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  old  Inter¬ 
national,  J.  T.  Taylor,  that  the  Durham  backs  were  as  good  as  they 
were.  Though  slow,  I  would  as  soon  have  him  on  my  side  as  any 
centre  in  England,  after  Vassall  and  Tarr  of  Oxford. 

Although  the  competition  was  keenly  fought  out,  it  is  quite  time 
the  authorities  ordained  that  in  future  the  semi-final  and  final 
should  be  played  on  the  Rugby  Union  ground  at  Twickenham.  The 
Union  has,  however,  other  fish  to  fry  just  now,  so  that  this  eminently 
desirable  state  of  affairs  is  not  likely  to  be  brought  into  being  yet 
awhile.  The  value  of  playing  at  home  is  so  great  in  football  that 
in  such  an  important  match  as  a  final  the  visiting  side  starts  at  a 
moral  disadvantage  which  perhaps  a  score  of  a  couple  of  tries  does 
not  adequately  represent.  The  objection  to  the  Twickenham  ground 
as  not  being  neutral  to  Surrey  is  barely  worth  notice,  a.s  none  of 
the  Loudon  counties  has  a  “  home  ”  following  to  speak  of. 

1  come  now  to  the  international  season.  After  the  season  of 
1006-07  I  prepared  my  readers  in  this  Review  for  a  big  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  England’s  representatives 
against  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Figures  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
convey  much  to  the  experienced  students  of  fonn ;  but  the  following 
may  be  quoted  here  to  illustrate  the  improvement  in  scores  and 
results  which  has  taken  place.  The  figures  denote  the  results  of  the 
last  four  meetings  between  the  English  XV.  and  those  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  order  in  which  these  countries’  representa¬ 
tives  are  usually  met : 

V.  Wales.  V.  Ireland.  V.  Scotland. 

1905.  A.  0  goal  0  try  to  0  goal  1  try  to  1  goal!  H.  0  goal  0  try  to 

2  goals  5  tries.  '  4  tries.  1  goal  1  try. 

1906.  0  goal  1  try  to  2 1  H.  0  goal  2  tries  to  0  goal  3  tries  to  0  goal 

goals  2  tries.  i  2  goals  2  tries.  i  1  try. 

1907.  A.  0  goal  0  try  to  1  ^  goal  2  tries  to  2  *  goals  :  H.  0  goal  1  try  to  1  goal 

2  goals  4  tries.  3  tries.  I  1  try. 

1908.  3  goals  1  try  to  5  *  °  H.  2  goals  1  try  to  1  ^  goal ;  2  goals  0  try  to  3  ’  *  goals 

goals  2  tries.  I  0  try.  I  1  try. 

1909.  A.  0  goals  0  try  to  1  goal  2  tries  to  1  goal  H.  1  goal  1  try  to  3  goals 

1  goal  1  try.  |  0  try.  1  try. 

Total,  3  goals  2  tries  to  |  4  goals  9  tries  to  7  goals  3  goals  5  tries  to  8  goals 
12  goals  14  tries.  1  9  tries.  i  5  tries. 

‘  Denotes  one  dropped  goal.  A  denotes  away  match. 

“  Denotes  one  penalty  goal.  H  denotes  match  in  England. 

’  Denotes  one  mark  goal. 

Comparing  the  three  seasons’  record  previous  to  my  prediction. 
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viz.,  1905-06-07,  with  that  of  the  two  seasons  since  I  anticipated 
better  results,  some  more  striking  figures  are  observed;  — 


V.  Wales.  j  V.  Ireland.  V.  Scotland. 

1905-07.  0  goal  1  try  to  |  1  “  goal  5  tries  to  5  ’  goals !  0  goal  4  tries  to  2  goals 

6  goals  11  tries.  !  9  tries.  I  3  tries. 

1908-09.  3  goals  1  try  to  i  3  goals  3  tries  to  2  goals  3  goals  1  try  to  6  “  goals 

6  *  *  goals  3  tries.  j  0  try.  2  tries. 

Or,  in  points,  I 

1905-07.  3  to  63,  !  18  to  50.  12  to  19. 

1908-09.  18  to  36.  24  to  8.  1 18  to  34. 

'  Denotes  one  dropped  goal.  ^  Denotes  one  penalty  goal. 

’  Denotes  one  mark  goal. 

These  figures  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  remarkable  without 
the  additional  fact  that,  but  for  accidents,  England  would  this  season 
assuredly  have  beaten  Wales  in  Wales,  a  thing  she  has  not  done 
since  1895  at  Swansea,  when  England  won  by  one  goal  three  tries 
to  two  tries. 

Curiously  enough,  the  last  occasion,  prior  to  the  welcome  success 
on  February  13th  of  this  year  at  Dublin,  on  which  England  had 
beaten  Ireland  in  Ireland  was  also  in  1895.  The  long  arm  of 
coincidence  would  have  asserted  itself  without  fail  against  Wales 
this  season  had  not  mishap  on  the  football  field  and  on  the  running 
track  and  illness  combined  to  rob  England  of  practically  an  entire 
back  division  in  the  persons  of  K.  H.  W’illiamson  and  A.  D.  Stoop 
at  half,  A.  Hudson,  H.  H.  Vassall,  and  J.  G.  G.  Birkett  at  three- 
quarter.  Not  one  of  these  was  able  to  play  against  Wales,  and, 
good  though  their  several  substitutes  were,  they  are  not  in  quite  the 
same  class  as  those  compulsorily  standing  down.  Throughout  the 
season  England  did  not  take  the  field  at  full  strength.  Had  she 
been  able  to  do  so  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  would  have 
regained  the  international  championship. 

The  reason  for  this  improved  state  of  affairs  in  England  is,  at 
least,  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  New  Zealanders  and  South 
Africans  played  more  matches  in  England  than  in  the  other  three 
countries,  wherefore  our  players  had  more  opportunities  of  seeing 
how  their  game  needed  improvement,  and  in  what  direction  it  could 
best  be  improved,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  regulation  regarding 
ineligibility  of  “  foreign  ”  internationals  to  take  part  in  English 
county  football,  for  which  enactment  the  good  folk  of  the  Eugby 
Unions  of  Devon  and  East  Midlands  were  largely  responsible.  The 
English  Eugby  County  Championship  competition,  rightly  or  wrongly 
it  does  not  here  in  the  least  bit  signify,  had  alw'ays  been  regarded 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  the  English  XV.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance 
of  any  player  who  had  not  previously  played  for  his  county  having 
played  in  a  North  v.  South  match,  the  last  rung  but  one  of  the 
ladder  before  reaching  the  top — an  English  cap.  This  very  popular 
ruling  came  at  the  right  time,  it  did  not  bring  wdth  it  the  marked 
depreciation  in  the  standard  of  play  which  its  objectors  prophesied, 
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and,  more  important  still,  several  youngsters  have  come  to  the  fore 
^ho,  though  they  have  not  yet  got  their  caps,  may  be  said  to  have 
achieved  distinction  which  would  not  otherwise  have  come  their 
^ay.  However,  as  regards  England’s  position,  the  reason  for  the 
improvement  does  not  concern  us  so  much  as  the  fact.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  nowhere  is  the  improvement  more  heartily 
welcomed  than  by  the  other  Unions,  upon  whom  our  series  of 
defeats  was  having  almost  as  depressing  an  effect  as  they  had  within 
our  own  borders. 

A  consensus  of  opinion  this  season  is  that  Wales  had  a  weaker 
side  than  usual.  Yet  they  won  the  triple  crown!  The  English 
match  was  presented  to  them  by  our  selectors,  who,  admittedly  in 
difficulties  owing  to  injuries  and  illness  to  Williamson,  Stoop, 
Vassall,  Birkett,  and  Hudson,  did  not  show  much  football  knowledge 
by  playing  Wedge  and  Davey  at  half.  Cornishmen  are  rarely  good 
players  away  from  home,  Davey  had  played  only  once  during  the 
previous  six  or  seven  weeks  owing  to  injury,  and  he  and  Wedge, 
though  familiar  with  each  other's  methods,  knew  nothing  of  Welsh 
habits.  Behind  the  English  pack  of  January  16th  last,  Gent  and 
Stephens  of  Gloucester,  or  Sibree  (Harlequins)  and  Heale  (London 
Hospital)  would  have  won  the  match  for  England,  badly  though 
E.  W.  Assinder  played  at  centre.  A  Welsh  pack  has  rarely  been 
so  well  beaten  as  the  Welsh  forwards  were  that  day.  At  Inverleith, 
Wales  won  by  a  goal  to  a  penalty  goal,  but  the  less  said  about  that 
victory  the  better  to  the  credit  of  Welsh  football.  On  March  13th, 
at  Swansea,  Ireland  were  beaten  by  three  goals  and  a  try  to  a  try 
after  no  scoring  during  the  first  half  of  the  game. 

Scotland  lost  their  first  match,  that  against  Wales,  in  even  unluckier 
fashion  than  when  they  were  beaten  the  year  before  at  Swansea. 
In  the  closing  stages  of  the  game  the  referee  failed  to  see  a  Welsh¬ 
man  foul  a  Scottish  three-quarter,  who,  but  for  the  foul,  would  have 
scored  a  try,  to  make  Scotland’s  score  a  certain  six  and  a  possible 
eight  points  to  Wales’s  five.  Against  Ireland,  with  a  reorganised 
back  division,  Scotland  did  better  in  winning  by  three  tries  to  a 
penalty  goal;  but  on  the  form  of  the  two  games  stood  no  chance 
of  defeating  England  at  Richmond. 

Ireland,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  Irish  international 
who  wrote  to  me  a  week  before  the  team  was  chosen  for  the 
English  match  on  February  13th,  confidently  expected  to  win  all 
three  games,  came  to  pieces  behind  the  scrum  at  Dublin,  where 
the  superior  pace  of  the  English  backs  alone  it  was  that  settled 
the  match.  Reorganisation  was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  but  that  did  no  good  in  regard  to  winning  the  game, 
though,  had  Ireland  had  Basil  Maclear  playing,  they  would  have 
won.  As  to  the  future  of  Irish  international  Rugby,  one  hears 
great  things  of  Lloyd,  the  Portora  School  half,  whose  headmaster 
quite  rightly  prevented  him  from  playing  in  international  football 
while  still  at  school.  I  am  well  aware  many  men  have  done  so 
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in  the  past,  but  modem  international  Rugby,  not  because  it  is  any 
rougher,  is  a  different  game  from  what  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  certainly  no  game  for  youngsters.  It  is  felt  "that 
the  Leinster  and  Munster  forward  has  lost  some  of  his  “devil” 
and  that  the  Irish  pack  next  year  will  contain  more  Munster  men 
Back  play  in  the  South  of  Ireland  has  vastly  improved,  I  leani 
on  most  reliable  authority,  and,  though  they  cannot  expect  to 
replace  B.  Maclear,  E.  D.  Caddell,  A.  Tedford,  and  Joseph  Wallace 
in  a  decade.  Irishmen  need  not  look  upon  the  future  with  a 
despondent  eye.  Judging  the  race  by  those  members  of  it  I  have 
the  honour  to  know,  they  are  not  likely  to. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  the  incident  of  the  season.  This  was  the 
scratching  by  the  Scottish  Union  of  the  match  with  England,  set 
for  decision  on  March  20th.  This  was  done  on  January  11th  of 
this  5’ear,  and  the  Scottish  Union’s  decision  was  conveyed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Rugby  Union  in  the  eighteenth  of  a  series  of 
letters  regarding  Colonial  football  that  had  passed  between  Mr. 
J.  A.  Smith,  hon.  secretary  of  the  S.F.U.,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  B. 
Marriott,  secretary  of  the  R.F.U.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
R.F.U.  had  expressed  its  approval  of  a  payment  of  three  shillings 
per  diem  “  daily  allowance  ”  to  the  New  Zealanders  of  1905-06 
and  the  Australians  of  1908-09,  a  payment  w’hich  the  Scottish 
Union  considers  “is  tantamount  to  professionalism  in  a  very 
insidious  form.” 

But  those  of  us  who  are  really  at  all  behind  the  scenes  know  that 
the  “daily  allowance”  was  merely  a  pretext,  and  that  underlying 
what  some  people  too  readily  described  as  a  bee  in  the  Scottish 
Union’s  bonnet  was  (1)  the  danger  of  Colonial  Rugby  Unions  over¬ 
powering  the  Home  Unions  and  eventually  becoming  the  governors 
of  the  Rugby  game,  and  (2)  the  veiled  professional  danger  in 
England. 

In  order  to  call  the  halt  w'hich  the  Scottish  Union  considered 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  game,  they  had  to  find  a  pretext, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  something  rather  without  the  pale  of 
mere  official  correspondence  before  they  could  get  the  head  of  the 
Rugby  game  to  take  any  notice.  It  wms  to  them  a  case  of  sleepy 
old  John  Bull  again,  and  the  old  man,  they  argued  among  them¬ 
selves,  w-anted  waking  up  and  shaking.  They  saw  what  he 
apparently  had  taken  no  notice  of,  and  that  w'as  the  rules  of  the 
game  altered  in  a  most  barefaced  manner  by  an  affiliated  Union— 
that  of  New  Zealand.  This,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating,  was 
the  last  straw  which  made  the  Scottish  Union  decide  that  this 
sort  of  loose  w-ay  of  governing  the  game  must  cease,  or  that  they 
themselves  would  have  no  more  to  do  w'ith  the  government.  So 
they  worried  John  Bull  for  the  accounts  of  the  New  Zealand  team 
of  1905,  and  when,  at  last,  they  received  those  accounts  in  October, 
1908,  nearly  three  years  after  the  last  match  of  the  New  Zealanders 
was  played,  the  Scots  rather  annoyed  the  old  gentleman  by  telling 
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him,  iu  other  words,  that  he  is  a  professional  player  of  football, 
not  fit  for  Scottish  amateurs  to  meet  on  the  field  of  play. 

Tlien  the  fun  began,  and  the  daily  papers  for  the  next  few  days 
were  full  of  the  wildest  fulminations  and  most  inconsequent  of 
statements.  Among  others,  the  Rugby  Union  was  told  that  it 
ought  to  retaliate  and  teach  Scotland  the  lesson  she  so  richly 
deserved  by  debarring  all  Scots  in  England  from  playing  for  the 
University  fifteens,  and  all  English  clubs  from  playing  against  any 
club  containing  a  Scot  or  having  aught  to  do  with  Scotland.  By 
such  a  brilliantly  sporting  method  were  these  interfering  Northerners 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  miserable  isolation  at  a  stroke  of  the 
Eugby  Union  pen.  Happily  the  wiser  heads  among  Rugby  Union 
committeemen  were  against  any  such  foolish  policy.  Whether  their 
attitude  was  guided  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  had  any  such 
ukase  gone  forth,  the  Universities,  the  United  Services,  and  there¬ 
fore  one  by  one  all  the  Old  Boy  clubs,  would  have  seceded  from 
the  Rugby  Union,  which  would  have  been  left  to  jog  along  without 
a  backbone  as  best  it  might,  history  does  not  say.  But  I  daresay 
that  little  knowledge  proved  more  immediately  useful  than  pro¬ 
verbially  dangerous. 

In  reply  to  the  Scottish  bombshell,  the  Emergency  Committee  of 
the  Rugby  Union  sent  a  rather  ordinary  epistle.  Some  preferred 
to  call  it  dignified,  others  said  that  it  was  firm  in  tone.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  was  really  neither.  As  it,  how’ever,  protested  against 
the  cancellation  of  a  time-honoured  fixture,  and  referred  to  steps 
being  taken  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  international  Board — 
which  the  Scottish  Union  should  certainly  have  called  first — the 
reply  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  use.  It  was  despatched  from 
Cardiff  on  January  16th,  on  which  date  England  and  Wales  asked 
Mr.  R.  G.  Warren,  of  Dublin,  hon.  secretary  of  the  international 
Board,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Appeal  Committee  of  that  body, 
under  law  5  of  its  rules. 

For  a  fortnight  more  nothing  was  done.  Then  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Rugby  Union  met  on  January  30th  at  Leicester,  and 
after  a  long  and  lively  meeting,  at  an  early  period  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Rugby  Union,  jMr.  C.  A.  Crane,  resigned  his 
position  and  left  the  room,  another  letter  was  sent  to  Scotland. 
In  this  the  full  committee  expressed  approval  of  the  letter  of 
January  16th,  protested  strongly  against  the  action  of  the  Scottish 
Union  in  scratching  the  match,  and  sent  that  body  a  copy  of  two 
resolutions,  the  terms  of  only  one  of  which  were  communicated  to 
the  Press  at  the  time.  In  it  the  R.U.  committee  stated  its  opinion 
that  the  “  daily  allowances  ”  paid  to  the  New  Zealanders  and 
Australians  do  not  amount  to  professionalism,  but  that  as  such 
payments  “  are  open  to  misconstruction  and  possible  abuse,  they 
have  decided,  in  all  future  tours  of  teams  they  send  out  or  receive 
here,  no  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  players,  and  that  all  such  extra 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  manager  of  the  tour.” 
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In  other  words,  “the  Scottish  Union’s  view  of  the  ‘daily 
allowance  ’  is  not  our  view,  but  all  the  same  the  Scottish  Union’s 
view  is  the  right  one.” 

The  other  resolution,  not  given  to  the  Press  on  January  30th,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  R.U.  were  asking  the  international  Board 
whether  the  Scottish  Union  had  any  right  to  cancel  the  fixture 
without,  having  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  international  Board 
first  refen-ing  to  that  Board. 

The  Scottish  Union  replied  on  February  1st,  and  as  a  result  of  all 
these  pourparlers  the  Appeal  Committee  of  the  international  Board 
sat  for  three  hours  at  Edinburgh  on  Friday,  Febiaiary  5th.  This 
committee  consisted  of  IMr.  H.  S.  Lyne  (Wales)  in  the  chair 
Messrs.  A.  Llewellyn  (Wales),  E.  T.  Gurdon  and  W.  Cail 
(England),  J.  A.  Smith  and  A.  S.  Blair  (Scotland),  and  R.  G. 
Warren  and  J.  B.  Moore  (Ireland).  It  sat  for  three  hours,  and 
these  are  its  findings:  — 

“  That  having  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  the  Scottish 
Union  was  not  at  liberty  to  cancel  the  international  fixture  with 
England  without  referring  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Board.” 
Scotland  dissented  from  this  finding. 

Scotland  then  proposed,  “That  the  cash  payments  to  the  New 
Zealand  players  approved  by  the  Rugby  Union  amounted  to  pro¬ 
fessionalism.” 

Scotland  and  Ireland  voted  for,  and  England  and  Wales  against 
this  proposition. 

It  was  then  unanimously  resolved :  “  That  the  making  of  any 
allowance  to  players  in  cash  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  amateur  Rugby  football,  and  in  future 
should  be  disallowed.” 

Thus,  the  way  was  paved  to  a  resumption  of  relations  between 
the  two  Unions  and  the  Scottish  Union,  which  had,  with  one 
exception,  won  all  along  the  line,  and  would  have  done  well  to  have 
abided  by  their  moral  victory;  but  they  went  a  little  too  far, 
perhaps,  in  their  next  letter,  written  on  February  12th,  and  pub¬ 
lished  on  February  16th,  when  they,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
demanded  that  the  Rugby  Union  should  make  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Appeal  Committee  retrospective,  failing  which  the  match 
arranged  for  IMai'ch  20th  would  not  take  place.  Having  met  their 
past  presidents  on  Febmary  12th,  the  Scottish  Union  passed  and 
minuted  the  following  resolution :  “  That,  following  on  the  meeting 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  international  Board  called  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  existing  dispute  between  Scotland  and 
England,  the  committee  of  the  Scottish  Football  Union  now 
acquiesce  in  the  Board’s  decision  that  Scotland  was  not  entitled 
to  cancel  the  match  with  England  without  first  referring  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  the  international  Board;  and,  further,  the  committee 
of  the  Scottish  Football  Union  are  now  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
match  with  England  on  receiving  in  turn  an  excerpt  of  a  minute 
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of  the  Rugby  Union  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the  members 
thereof  now  acquiesce  in  the  recent  declaration  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  international  Board  by  recognising  the  cash  payments 
to  players  paid  to  the  New  Zealand  team  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  amateur  Rugby  football.”’ 

This  resolution  they  incorporated  in  their  letter  published  on 
February  16th,  referred  to  above. 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Rugby  Union  Committee  passed  the  third 
resolution  of  the  Appeal  Committee  (which  I  have  given  above  in 
full),  and,  in  sending  it  on  February  18th  to  the  Scottish  Football 
Union,  added,  inter  alia,  “no  reason  exists  for  interfering  with  our 
annual  fixture,  and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  meeting  you 
on  March  20th,  as  originally  arranged.” 

But  the  S.F.U.  wanted  all  or  none,  for  in  their  reply  on 
February  19th  they  expressed  regret  “that  your  committee  ignore 
our  request  to  make  the  Board’s  resolution  apply  to  the  payments 
made  to  the  New  Zealand  players,  which  accordingly  remain  the 
cause  of  dispute  between  us  .  .  .  and  we  therefore  feel  that  until 
your  committee  pass  such  a  resolution  we  can  do  nothing  more  in 
the  matter.” 

Upon  this  the  Rugby  Union  refused  to  make  the  Appeal  Com¬ 
mittee’s  resolution  retrospective,  and  inquired  whether  the  Scottish 
Union  still  intended  not  to  play  the  match,  and,  if  so,  to  let  the 
Rugby  Union  know,  so  that  the  whole  matter  might  again  be 
brought  before  the  international  Board.  Whereupon  the  Scottish 
Union  retreated  from  the  position  they  took  up  in  their  letter  of 
February  19th,  and  asked,  practically,  that  instead  of  the  new 
resolution  required  in  that  letter  the  Rugby  Union  should  give 
“assurances  ”  that  the  resolution  of  February  5th  did  not  whitewash 
any  person  guilty  of  acts  of  professionalism  prior  to  February  5th, 
or  prevent  any  Union  from  raising  any  question  at  any  time 
regarding  acts  committed  previous  to  that  date.  These  assurances 
were  forthcoming  within  a  very  short  time,  when  the  Rugby  Union 
Emergency  Committee  authorised  Mr.  Marriott  to  write  on  March 
2nd  “that  no  objection  will  be  made  by  them  to  any  Union  raising 
the  question  of  irregularities  which,  in  their  opinion,  may  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  date  of  the  resolution  I  forwarded  to  you  on 
the  18th  ult.” 

On  March  3rd  came  a  telegram  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  temporary  ratification  of  peace  than  as  a 
permanent  settlement  of  the  dispute,  in  these  terms: — “Many 
thanks  for  your  letter  containing  assurance,  which  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  meet  you  on  the  20th,”  fi'om  Mr.  J. 
Aikman  Smith  to  Mr.  Marriott. 

A  day  later  the  Rugby  Union  announced  that  the  match  would 
be  played  on  the  Athletic  Ground,  Richmond,  as  their  new  ground 
at  Twickenham  would  not  be  ready.  In  addition  to  some  difi&culty 
with  regard  to  the  passing  of  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the 
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stands  at  Twickenham  having  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the 
season,  the  bad  weather  at  the  beginning  of  ^lareh  further  arrested 
progress.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  first  international  match 
on  the  new  ground  will  be  that  against  Wales  on  January  15th 
next,  when  it  would  be  very  appropriate  if  his  Majesty  the  King, 
who  is  patron  of  the  Rugby  Union,  accompanied  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  w'ho  is  patron  of  the  Welsh  Rugby 
Union,  formally  “opened”  it,  so  far  as  international  matches  are 
concerned. 

My  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the  dispute  between  the  two 
Unions  is  permanently  settled  is  because,  in  common  with  the 
majority,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  Rugby  Union’s  Colonial 
football  poUcy,  while  the  Scottish  Union  have  published  theirs.  The 
R.U.’s  veiled  professionalism  policy  I  do  know,  and  that  is  not  nearly 
strict  enough.  Therefore  it  cannot  really  “quite  satisfy”  Scotland. 
Scotland’s  Colonial  football  policy  is  clearly  enough  unfavourable 
to  Australasian  football,  which  aims  at  making  the  game  more  of 
a  spectacle  and  a  gate- attraction  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be, 
and  which  views  payments  for  broken-time  (the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  of  professionalism)  with  a  lenient  if  not  a  directly  favourable 
eye.  Further,  not  only  Scotland  but  Ireland,  and  I  am  sure  South 
Africa  and  all  the  real  amateur  element  in  England,  would  like  to 
know  whether  any  Union  may  alter  the  rules  of  the  game  with 
impunity,  as  the  New  Zealand  Union  have  done  without  a  protest 
of  any  sort,  at  any  rate  a  published  one,  from  the  head  of  the 
game,  i.c.,  the  Rugby  Union.  The  situation  teems  with  possi¬ 
bilities  of  further  trouble,  which  is  to  be  avoided  only  if  the  Rugby 
Union  lay  down  something  definite  in  the  way  of  a  policy  towards 
veiled  professionalism  and  Colonial  football.  Throughout  the  crisis, 
until  Scotland  asked  them  to  pass  a  resolution  which  had  not  been 
definitely  agreed  upon  by  the  Appeal  Committee,  though  it  had 
been  by  implication,  the  Rugby  Union  did  not  have  England  at 
their  backs.  Had  they  called  a  meeting  of  clubs  on,  say,  February 
1st,  the  result  would  have  astonished  a  good  many  people.  The 
Universities,  United  Services,  Old  Boy  Clubs,  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  a  few  others  are  out-and-out  amateurs 
for  strict  amateurism.  For  which  reason  there  may  be  a  lively 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Rugby  Union  on  IMay  27th. 

The  dispute  has,  however,  done  one  good  thing,  and  that  is  to 
awaken  John  Bull  to  the  insidious  dangers  of  veiled  professionalism 
with  winch  he  is  surrounded,  not  only  in  England  but  Australasia. 
It  is  common  opinion  that  some  men  must  be  surreptitiously  paid 
to  play  Rugby  Union  football.  It  is  also  common  knowledge  that 
proof  of  such  payment  is,  practically  speaking,  impossible,  and 
always  will  be  so.  The  suspect  is,  as  a  rule,  the  wandering  player. 
Where  you  cannot  prove  and  can  therefore  only  suspect,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  commonsense  thing  to  do  is  to  ignore.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  Scottish  Union  do.  There  are  certainly  not  any 
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veiled  professionals  among  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rugby 
clubs,  but  there  might  possibly  be  one  or  two  among  the  Border 
clubs.  I  do  not  say  there  are,  though  among  the  mill-hands  who 
play  for  Hawick,  Jed  Forest,  Galashiels,  and  Melrose,  the  evil 
might  here  and  there  crop  up.  How  many  of  these  Border  players 
get  their  Scottish  cap?  And  this  is  not  because  there  are  not 
Border  men  worth  the  honour.  1  know  two  forwards  in  the  Border 
this  season  who  are  worth  any  international  cap.  Whereas  in 
England  there  have  been  not  a  few  departures  to  the  Northern 
Union  soon  after  the  receipt  by  the  converts  of  their  English 
international  caps.  I  know  of  no  Scottish  international  who  has 
been  bought  by  Northern  Union  gold.  But  the  possessor  of 
an  English  cap  is  not,  as  he  should  be,  regarded  by  Northern 
Unionists  as  to  the  last  degree  unlikely  prey.  It  is  the  Rugby 
Union  and  its  Selection  Committee’s  fault  that  this  is  so.  They 
have  dozens  of  the  very  best  type  of  amateur  to  choose  from,  yet 
they  sometimes  select  men  to  play  for  England  whom  a  plebiscite  of 
Rugby  players  and  regular  followers  of  the  game  would  instantly 
label  “doubtful.”  That  is  not  the  way  to  stamp  out  veiled 
professionalism,  but,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a  most  markedly  direct 
way  to  encourage  it. 

A  capital  game  was  seen  at  Richmond  when  England  and  Scotland 
met  on  iMarcli  ‘20th,  on  the  last  occasion  upon  which  an  international 
match  will  be  played  on  that  ground.  The  strongest  English  fifteen 
hail  not  been  chosen,  and  Scotland  deservedly  won  on  the  day’s 
play.  Their  victory  was  in  no  sense  duo  to  luck.  England  were 
badly  beaten  at  half,  centre  three-quarter,  and  fidl-back,  but  so 
long  as  players  of  the  class  of  G.  H.  H’O.  Ijyon,  H.  H.  Vassall, 
F.  N.  Tarr,  R.  H.  Williamson,  and  B.  Bennetts  are  available  and 
are  not  chosen,  England’s  chance  of  success  is  very  appreciably 
lessened.  It  required  very  little  knowledge  of  Rugby  football  to  tell 
before  the  game  began  that  the  players  selected  instead  of  the  above 
were  not  good  enough.  And  when  the  real  trial  came  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half,  the  English  half-backs,  centre  three- 
quarters,  and  full-back  lost  the  game  within  the  short  period  of  ten 
minutes.  The  match  introduced  to  English  followers  of  the  game 
a  player,  J.  M.  Tennent,  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  who  showed 
promise  of  making  a  great  name  for  himself  as  an  outside  half-back. 
Much  of  his  play  bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius. 


E.  H.  D.  Sewell. 
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By  S.  E.  Crockett. 


My  name  is  William  Hewer,  and  I  am  clerk  to  klr.  Samuel  Pepys 
of  the  Navy  Office,  whom  all  the  world  knows.  We  go  much  about 
together,  he  and  I,  and  since  he  writes  all  down  in  his  cypher 
books,  I  also  have  made  it  my  business  to  read  and  learn. 

Therefore  I  have  a  book  of  mine  own  and  do  write  in  it,  only 
in  anotber  cypher  which  my  good  master  hath  not  time  to  under¬ 
stand,  being  too  busy  with  his  music  and  fal-lalling  after  women 
folk.  For  me,  I  see  no  good  in  such-like.  They  eat  a  man’s 
sid)stance.  Only  I  am  heart-sorry  for  my  dear  mistress — that  is, 
my  master’s  wife,  whom  her  husband  calls  “poor  wretch,”  but  I  (at 
her  request),  “sweet  cozin.”  Though  indeed  I  am  no  kin  of  the 
flesh  to  Mistress  Pepys — only  he  whom  she  calls  her  bachelor. 
She  doth  choose  the  ribbands  for  my  knee-breeches  of  the  right 
blue,  which  she  will  have  dark  on  account  of  my  eyes  being  of 
that  hue. 

Ah,  a  sweet  young  lady,  and  much  to  be  pitied,  is  my  mistress— 
as  on  my  soul  I  do  pity  her.  For  though  I  help  my  master  faith¬ 
fully  in  all  tliat  concerns  his  business,  at  home  and  in  the  house 
I  am  lieged  to  my  mistress — aye,  and  think  it  no  shame.  For  a 
poor  young  woman  must  needs  have  someone  to  stand  for  her. 
And  so  she  shall  so  long  as  my  name  is  Hewer,  though  I  do  repeat 
I  do  serve  my  master  faithfully  also — yes,  and  shall. 

Yet,  I  own,  I  can  never  understand  her  exceeding  jealousy  of 
him.  Our  Master  Samuel  is  well  and  well  enough,  but  there  be 
others  with  as  tight  a  leg,  as  straight  a  back,  and — but  there! 
Wherefore  should  one  search  for  the  reasons  of  women.  She  loveth 
him  not  greatly — no,  not  to  the  rubbing  of  one  copper  against 
another,  save,  that  is,  when  she  is  jealous  of  him.  Then  her 
tongue  goes  like  a  mill-hopper,  and  her  words  fall  wide  and  foolishly 
till  I  am  ashamed  of  the  maids’  hearing,  as  they  do,  from  garret  to 
cellar. 

Which  is  all  very  strange.  For  she  hath  often  told  me  of  her 
griefs,  and  how  that  she  has  found  out  better  things  than  to  fix 
her  love  upon  such  a  man,  who  will  follow  the  flutter  of  a  sen’ing- 
maid’s  kirtle  across  half  London !  Now,  for  me,  I  had  liefer  bide 
at  home  with  my  toes  to  the  fire  and  watch  my  dear  mistress  at 
her  French  broidery,  or,  which  is  yet  pleasanter,  hear  her  read 
The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  or  that  French  play  in  which  she  tripped  up 
i\ir.  John  Dryden  himself,  finding  his  last  at  the  King’s  house  to  be 
copied  from  it  almost  line  by  line. 

Now  am  I  resolved  to  keep  a  secret  diary  also,  which,  in  the 
evenings,  when  I  stay  at  home  with  headache  I  may  read  to  my 
lady  and  (when  it  cannot  be  otherwise)  to  her  chambermaids  also— 
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at  least,  the  plainer  of  them,  for  the  prettier  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
being  apt  to  be  of  my  master’s  faction. 

This  I  do  because  I  hold  it  a  pity  that  a  ix)or  woman  should 
hear  nothing  exact  of  what  goes  forward  about  the  Court  and  in 
the  town — only  chatter  of  mantua-makers  and  the  singing  women 
whom  iNIaster  Pepys  brings  about  the  house.  This  solitude  will  I 

strive  to  make  easier  for  her.  Yet  must  I  be  careful  of  my 

intelligences  to  my  mistress.  For  oftentimes  she  will  fall  into 
wild  talk,  and  more  than  once,  accusing  of  her  husband,  she  came 
nigh  to  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — chat  it  was  1  who  had  spied 
him  out  in  coaches  and  slinking  about  alehouses  up  this  blind 
alley  and  down  that. 

Yet  I  count  it  no  wrong  faithfully  to  serve  a  man,  and  also  as 

faithfully  his  wife.  Even  a  “poor  wretch”  must  have  some 

comfort,  and  if  she  have  it  at  home  and  in  one  to  whom  she  can 
speak  freely,  how  much  better  than  gadding  abroad,  so  as  to  become 
like  many  others,  the  talk  of  the  town. 

Besides,  ’tis  in  all  innocency,  and  I  hold  it  fitting  that  a  woman, 
young  and  mighty  pretty,  shall  have  at  least  the  comfort  of  being 
able  to  speak  her  mind  to  a  kindly  listener.  Hence  she  speaks 
to  me,  and  I  tell  her  all  that  has  happened — also  much  that  I  have 
only  heard.  Only  the  business  of  the  office  and  of  my  master  I 
do  not  speak.  For  I  would  be  a  faithful  friend  to  both — a  thing 
which  I  count  difficult,  but  not  impossible. 

So,  then,  this  being  the  third  day  of  June  and  ^Ir.  Samuel 
Pepys  gone  to  Deptford  upon  his  affairs,  I  lay  a  page  between  the 
folios  of  the  Book  of  Requests,  and  begin : 

June  3rd. — This  morning  the  King  walked  in  the  Privy  Garden 
with  the  Duke,  and  there  was  very  merry,  declaring  that  his 
brother’s  confessors  did  nominate  his  lady-loves  to  him  for  a  penance, 
they  being  so  plain  of  their  features — also  old.  At  this  the  Duke 
took  offence,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  was  gone  in  a  huff  to  the 
Navy  Office,  into  which  he  entered  like  a  whirlwind,  while  his 
brother  stood  still,  leaning  on  his  cane  and  laughing.  Then  the 
King  betook  himself  to  ^listress  Frances  Stewart  with  design  to 
pay  court  to  her.  But  she  would  do  nothing  but  pull  cherries  from 
the  trees  of  the  Royal  Garden  and  eat  them,  letting  one  hang  from 
between  her  lips  by  the  stalk  and  calling  upon  his  Majesty  to 
declare  if  he  did  not  think  it  desirable.  Then  did  she  climb  a 
cherry-tree  with  the  King’s  help,  and,  being  freakish,  would  have 
him  follow  to  a  seat  beside  her  among  the  branches.  But  this  his 
Majesty  refused,  though  smilingly,  and  as  one  who,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  courtiers,  would  gladly  have  yielded. 

Then  came  the  Queen  out,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  the  frolic. 
For  though  her  Majesty  hath  need  of  patience,  and  practises  it, 
yet  in  Portugal,  her  country,  is  no  jesting  with  such  things.  Yet 
because  the  Queen  also  is  fond  of  Ylistress  Stewart,  and  cherishes 
her  for  her  beauty  and  simplicity  (though  not  boldly  witty  like  our 
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Nelly  of  the  King’s  House),  there  was  no  anger.  Only  the  Queen 
did  shake  her  finger  at  the  King,  and  bade  him  think  of  his  latter 
end  rather  than  to  go  climbing  trees  after  scapegrace  maids.  To 
which  the  King  replied,  “Lord,  Madam,  that  was  the  very  thing 
I  was  thinking  of.”  Which  all  took  very  well  and  held  to  be  of  a 
mighty  pretty  wit. 

It  was  indeed  rare  sport  to  see  how  little  Stewart  could  flout  the 
King  and  yet  keep  him  more  on  the  edge  of  himself  than  Castle- 
maine,  Davis,  Gwyn,  or  all  the  drove  of  them — withal  giving  him 
no  satisfaction  but  only  saucy  answers.  And  all  with  such  a 
mockery  of  civility  that  perforce  the  King  laughed  himself — yet, 
methought,  with  a  wryish  face.  But  afterwards  my  Lord  of 
Eichmond  and  the  Chancellor  smiled  at  her  and  she  at  them^  so 
that  it  was  easy  to  be  seen  how  the  three  were  of  a  very  good  intel¬ 
ligence.  But  the  King  guessed  nothing  of  it,  only  continued  to 
make  eyes  at  pretty  Frances  till  they  fairly  bulged  out  of  his  sallow- 
face — as  saith  the  proverb,  like  the  blobs  on  a  goosebeiTy  fool. 

This  INIistress  Frances  is  used  to  behave  like  a  child,  knowing 
that  when  she  smiles  none  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  scold — her 
face  being  the  most  perfect  that  ever  was  seen.  So  much  so  that 
the  King  hath  caused  his  maker  of  medals,  John  Koettiers,  to  take 
a  medal  punching  of  it  in  the  profile.  But  it  is  her  childishness 
which  wins  upon  you.  For  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  her. 
She  moves  quickly  like  a  bird,  nervous  and  light,  as  if  ready  to 
dart  off  in  any  direction  at  any  moment. 

Though  she  wears  short  gowns,  and  those  of  grey,  there  is  always 
a  look  about  her  as  of  a  tropic  bird  with  glossy  plumage,  which 
one’s  hand  desires  to  caress.  But  on  a  sudden,  lo!  she  escapes 
from  under,  and  is  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  laughing  and  twitter¬ 
ing  and  looking  back  like  a  thing  that  always  perched  upon  twigs. 
So,  at  least,  says  the  Duke,  and  1  believe  him.  And  so  much  for 
Mistress  Frances. 

This  day  we  saw  not  much  of  his  Grace,  for  instead  of  abiding 
in  the  Navy  Office  he  merely  walked  a  little  to  and  fro,  stamping 
his  foot,  and  so  returned  back  as  he  came.  For  this  all  in  the 
garden  were  heartily  sorry,  for  it  only  made  little  Stewart  the  more 
mirthful,  so  that  she  kneeled  and  demanded  of  the  Duke  of  York 
his  fatherly  blessing,  meaning  thereby  that  the  story  which  the 
Lord  Brunker  had  told  was  tnie — namely,  that  he  was  a  Jesuit. 

Still,  it  is  a  pity  to  see  great  men  so  used  in  public,  and  the  King 
himself  looking  on  and  laughing.  This  doth  not  make  the  country 
respected,  but  the  contrary.  For  all  the  while  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  was  waiting  in  his  tablets,  and  I  doubt  not  all  goes  to  Lewis 
as  fast  as  spur  and  sail  can  drive  it. 

But  after  all  w’as  done,  and  the  King  and  Duke  retired  once  more. 
Mistress  Frances  laid  aside  her  spritely  manners  to  talk  with  the 
Chancellor  and  my  Lord  Richmond  very  gravely.  There  was  none 
to  overlook,  and  Mistress  Stewart  did  give  a  hand  to  each  as 
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though  making  some  promise.  And  even  the  stiff  old  Chancellor 
set  his  lips  to  that  which  he  held;  while  as  for  my  Lord  Richmond, 
he  kissed  his,  finger  by  finger,  like  an  holy  relic. 

It  was  by  virtue  of  her  maid,  who  is  of  the  country  of  Wales 
(having  come  hither  with  ]\Iiss  Price),  that  we  get  us  news  of  the 
Court  at  first  hand.  Of  course,  being  my  Lord  Duke’s  serv'ants, 
vv)  hear  much  of  which  I  do  not  speak.  But  what  little  Ann  Hughes 
doth  prate,  I  think  it  no  shame  to  tell.  For  if  I  do  not,  my  master 
will,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  forestall  him.  Besides  Hughes,  being 
of  the  Welsh  folk,  doth  most  merrily  invent.  There  is  no  fear  in 
her,  being  Miss  Frances  Stewart’s  favourite  woman.  Yet  do  I 
believe  that  for  honesty  there  is  none  in  the  Court  like  Mistress 
Stewart,  excejd  only  iNIiss  Jennings,  who  is  so  for  interest,  and 
Miss  Hobart,  by  nature  and  inclination.  The  Queen  is  also  w'ell 
advised  of  this,  and  ’tis  said  little  Frances  doth  carry  all  her  sweet- 
hearting  letters  to  her  IMajesty  to  laugh  over — which,  for  a  child 
such  as  she  appears  to  be,  is  very  well  thought  on. 

June  4:th. — To-day  came  the  Welsh  girl,  Ann  Hughes,  to  our 
house,  and  my  dear  mistress  made  her  welcome  to  such  supper 
as  there  chanced  to  be  in  the  house.  The  three  of  us  were  scarcely 
seated  before  that  she  clapped  her  hands  and  began  to  entertain 
us  with  the  very  latest  news  of  the  Court — the  hearing  of  which 
gave  us  much  joy. 

“There  have  been  mighty  fine  doings,”  she  said,  ‘‘all  because  of 
the  Fair  at  Southwark,  on  the  common  betwixt  the  Abbey  and 
Margaret’s  Hill.  For  nothing  would  set  my  lady  yestreen  but  that 
she  must  go  thither  with  Mistress  Wells,  the  new-comer  among 
the  maids,  both  of  them  in  the  garb  of  saucy  pages.  These  they 
caused  us  to  borrow — that  is,  Betty,  who  waits  upon  Miss  Wells 
and  knows  all  the  idle  page-knaves  in  St.  James,  found  no  difficulty. 

“  But  as  for  me  I  risked  my  service  and  refused  to  go,  because  of 
my  modesty — and  having  one  knee  in  and  the  other  out,  owing  to 
a  fall  out  of  my  mother’s  arms,  long  ago  in  my  country.  But 
knowing  the  dangers  of  the  town  better  than  my  ladies,  I  did 
covenant  with  one  Rowland  Glyn,  a  Pembroke  man,  and  one  that 
is  to  be  trusted,  to  follow  them  with  a  wise  lad  or  two  of  my  people. 
.\nd,  as  things  turned  out,  it  was  just  as  well.  For  my  madcaps, 
being  let  out  on  the  causeway,  could  at  the  first  do  nothing  but 
laugh,  so  that  their  cloaks  well-nigh  fell  off.  It  was  only  the  clearer 
dusk  of  even,  and  no  time  for  such  pranks,  when  the  theatres  are 
letting  so  many  rambling  gallants  abroad  and  the  very  pavements 
are  far  from  secure — save,  that  is,  in  the  puritanic  city. 

“Even  so,  there  was  a  great  to-do.  The  rude  street  lads,  cryers 
of  pamphlets,  horse -holders,  link-boys,  and  the  like  made  mock. 
One  there  was  who  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  if  ever  he  had 
seen  a  sight  like  that.  Nay,  he  did  pretend  to  faint,  being  a  shy 
knave,  and  summoned  his  comrades  to  hold  him  up,  sinking  into 
their  anns  as  one  overcome  by  vast  terror  and  amazement. 
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“But  Rowland  Glyn  and  his  mate  called  for  ‘  ’Prentices.’  And 
the  lads  of  the  apron  swarmed  out  of  the  booths,  so  that  my  ladies 
were  briefly  rid  of  these  rascals.  And  after  this  they  walked  quite 
close  behind  Alistresses  Stewart  and  Wells,  behaving  like  serving- 
men,  but  still  holding  their  cudgels  ready,  so  that  few  dared  meddle 
with  them,  understanding  well  that  it  would  be  at  their  peril. 

“But  when  they  arrived  at  the  fair  there  were  so  many  booths 
to  examine,  and  so  many  fine  gentlemen  elbowing  hither  and 
thither,  that  Rowland  could  by  no  means  keep  so  close.  So  it 
chanced  that  some  of  these  jostling  the  ladies,  without  intent,  as 
I  believe.  Miss  Wells  pulled  out  her  little  rapier  that  was  no  more 
than  a  toy.  And  at  the  sight  of  the  naked  steel  Mistress  Stewart 
began  to  weep.  So  there  was  a  great  trooping  to  the  spot,  and,  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  my  Lord  of  Rochester,  who  is  always  to  be 
found  where  mischief  is,  would  have  them  both  into  his  carriage. 
But  by  great  good  fortune  Rowland  perceived  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  is  greatly  in  love  with  Alistress  Frances  (only  hides  it  for  fear 
of  the  King’s  anger).  And  he  bade  him  come  quickly,  for  that 
there  was  a  young  brother  of  Mistress  Stewart’s  just  arrived  from 
Scotland  and  in  sore  need  of  assistance.  So  Richmond,  with  George 
Hamilton  and  the  Frenchman  Grammunt,  called  the  Chevalier,  did 
set  Rochester  at  defiance,  and  carried  Wells  and  Stewart  to  their 
coaches,  and  so  back  to  Whitehall  without  any  scandal,  save  that 
which  Rochester  made  with  his  tongue.  But  my  Lord  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  being  willing  to  stand  well  with  the  Queen’s  ladies,  did  take 
liochester  aside  in  the  Park  and  say  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  hold 
his  tongue  he  would  kill  him  as  he  had  Shrewsbury. 

“  ‘  And  pray  which  of  the  two  ladies  would  hold  your  Grace’s 
horse  this  time?  ’  said  Rochester — meaning  that  my  Lady  Shrews¬ 
bury  had  done  the  like  while  Buckingham  was  killing  her  husband. 

No  matter  which,’  said  Buckingham,  ‘  so  be  you  are  dead!  ’ 

“And  whether  Rochester  was  afraid,  or  whether  (as  some  said) 
he  owed  his  Grace  money  which  he  could  not  pay,  I  know  not.  At 
all  events,  Rochester  hath  been  very  civil  to  the  ladies,  my  mistress 
and  Aliss  Wells — the  which  was  very  far  indeed  from  his  habit 
However,  either  because  of  his  fear  of  the  King  or  of  Buckingham, 
he  had  naught  to  say.” 

This  was  Ann  Hughes’  tale,  and  my  dear  mistress  was  much 
troubled  at  the  doings  of  those  iii  high  places.  So  after  the  Welsh¬ 
woman  was  gone  and  I  returned  from  the  convoy,  she  did  question 
me  tightly  of  all  those  whom  I  knew,  and  as  to  my  master’s  conduct. 
Concerning  which  I  made  the  best  answers  I  could,  assuring  her 
(what  is  quite  true)  that  there  is  none  at  Court  to  compare  to  her 
for  beauty  that  ever  I  have  seen,  and  that  Air.  Pepys  do  always  so 
uphold  it.  And  she  was  much  comforted — that  is,  at  first.  And 
I  did  sit  and  keep  her  company  almost  till  her  husband  did  return, 
as  he  said,  from  working  late  at  Deptford.  And  but  for  its  ending 
this  had  been  a  good  day  and  memorable  to  me,  in  that  my  dear 
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lady  showed  me  much  kindness,  far  above  her  wont.  Yet  can  I 
not  cure  her  of  the  fits  of  fury  she  hath  about  her  husband  if  he 
be  half-an-hour  late  in  returning.  Even  if  the  poor  man  is  but  at 
his  booksellers,  she  will  not  believe,  but  vents  her  displeasure  at 
large,  which  is  but  little  profit,  and  makes  for  the  unhappiness  of 
the  house.  As,  for  example,  this  very  night  it  happened  to  myself. 
For  Mistress  Pepys  was  very  severe  with  me  because  that  I  went 
as  far  as  Whitehall  with  the  Welsh  girl,  Ann  Hughes.  She  was 
sitting  crying  w’hen  I  came  back,  and  at  first  would  not  speak  to 
me,  saying  that  nobody  loved  her  or  cared  w'hether  she  were  dead 
or  alive — that  it  was  “like  master,  like  man.”  For  the  one  courted 
the  mistresses  and  the  other  the  maids,  and  as  for  her  that  she 
would  go  to  a  nunnery  to  end  her  days. 

Nor  would  she  listen  to  a  word  when  I  told  her  how  that  Ann 
Hughes  was  bespoken  to  the  aforesaid  Howland,  who  was  indeed 
her  bachelor  and  kinsman.  She  stood  before  me  like  a  pretty  fury, 
stamping  her  foot  and  swearing  she  had  done  wrong  ever  to  take 
notice  of  a  clown  fit  only  for  the  society  of  waiting-maids.  She 
bade  me  go  find  Doll  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  a  storm  of  anger  entering 
her  chamber,  she  shut  and  bolted  the  door. 

’Tis  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  my  master  is  just  come  home,  per¬ 
turbed  enough  when  I  told  him  what  had  befallen,  but  presently 
up  he  goes  to  make  his  excuses  as  best  he  may.  Yet  do  I  thank 
the  stars  which  had  made  me  this  night  but  plain  William  Hewer, 
a  bachelor  clerk,  and  not  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  of  the  Navy  Office. 

After  a  long  interval  I  take  my  pen  to  write  in  my  book  (which 
is  lean  by  comparison  with  the  stout  quartos  Air.  Sami.  Pepys 
leaves  at  the  office,  but  yet  contains  much  matter  of  which  Air. 
Pepys  is  unaware).  Now  my  dear  mistress  hath  been  grievously 
upset  these  last  days,  because  of  Deb  Willet,  concerning  whom  she 
need  not  have  troubled  herself,  dear  soul.  For  Deb  cares  no  more 
for  my  master  than  she  doth  for  the  King,  though  indeed  she  suffers 
him  about  her,  as  (and  the  more  is  the  pity)  all  maids  must  who 
enter  into  condition  in  the  house  of  a  man  like  my  master. 

But  Deb  is  a  right  good  maid,  as  I  do  know,  come  of  respectable 
folk  (and  with  an  aunt  who  comes  here  to  take  her  news  and  lace 
neck-trappings  every  Alonday).  Yes,  I  own  it — she  and  I  are  very 
friendly  when  we  meet  on  the  steps  near  Paul’s  Churchyard  (by 
the  bench  under  the  yew-tree),  where  she  do  tell  me  her  troubles 
and  of  our  master’s  everlasting  running  after  her — which  is  a  shame 
in  the  house,  he  having  so  many  out  of  doors. 

But  ’tis  little  I  can  do  for  Deb  Willet,  my  duty  lying  to  my 
mistress,  who,  as  is  her  nature,  cannot  abide  her.  For  indeed  they 
are  much  too  alike  to  agree.  Of  two  pretty  women  in  a  house,  one 
must  have  the  mastery.  And  it  is  my  Lady  Alistress  who  will  not 
bear  with  Deb.  The  maid  is,  I  think,  well  enough  content  to  have 
a  lad  of  her  own  age  about  the  house,  and  doth  confide  much  in  me — 
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yea,  kissing  me  very  kindly,  from  the  very  first  day  as  she  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  (or  I  could  make  one).  But  suchlike  favours  not  being  as 
yet  so  scarce  with  me,  I  do  not  set  them  all  down  in  shorthand  lest 
I  should  never  come  by  another,  as  my  master  doth,  thinking  (poor 
fool !)  that  nobody  is  the  wiser. 

For  if  my  mistress  be  jealous  of  Master  Samuel,  and  leads  him 
an  evil  life  by  night,  in  the  daytime  she  is  more  than  ever  upon 
poor  Beb’s  top-knot  on  my  account.  Not  that  she  hath  any  reason, 
or  even  excuse — Deb  and  I  understanding  each  other  as  well  as  ever 
did  maid  and  clerk  constantly  in  and  out  of  one  master’s  house. 

Yet  must  poor  Deb  go.  And,  I  wot,  as  much  upon  my  account 
as  on  that  of  jMaster  Samuel,  who  doth  think  himself  the  sole 
cause,  and  lets  my  mistress  trample  over  him. 

But  this  is  no  way  with  such  a  woman  as  my  mistress — perhaps 
not  with  any  woman.  For  me  I  go  immediately  to  the  attick  and 
begin  to  pack  my  chest  to  leave  the  house.  Then  in  ten  minutes 
at  the  most,  up  comes  my  mistress  to  my  chamber-door,  crying  and 
begging  me  to  abide  (for  my  kind  master’s  sake) — which  I  always 
do.  Ah,  little  he  guesses  what  he  owes  me  in  the  way  of  peaceful 
homecomings  and  cheerful  readings  of  “  Nepotisme  ”  (which  puts 
him  and  us  all  to  sleep).  But  there  is  no  right  gratitude  in  man. 
Mr.  Pepys  cherishes  me  chiefly  because  my  summations  are  correct, 
and  that  I  do  set  his  Tangier  accounts  in  proper  order  for  binding. 
Yet  he  owes  me  much  more  than  that,  and  most  likely  will  never 
know  it.  Yet  1  care  not.  Let  others  be  mercenary  an  they  will. 

/  labour  for  the  virtue  which  is  its  own  reward. 

For  last  Lord’s  Day  I  did  hear  IMr.  Gifford’s  sermon  on  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  which  made  me  think 
mighty  well  of  myself,  especially  since  Mr.  Pepys  cast  it  up  to  me 
(seeing  me  with  Willet)  that  I  did  cower  like  a  thief  and  wear 
my  cloak  like  a  ruffian  to  escape  his  observation.  Yet  will  he  come, 
at  my  mistress’s  request,  to  my  lodging,  and  there  eat  a  custard 
with  Deb  Willet  to  his  heai't’s  content,  looking  from  one  woman 
to  the  other  like  a  Pasha.  Which  makes  me  laugh  within  me— 
yea,  and  outwardly  too  (Heaven  forgive  me !),  when  I  did  catch 
Deb’s  eye,  or  my  lady’s! 

For  our  Samuel  is  ever  jealous  of  the  wrong  fly  in  his 
apothecary’s  ointment — as  formerly  of  posturing  Jack  Pembleton, 
the  dancing  master.  And  lately  my  mistress  and  I  have  sent  a 
piping  bombastical  fellow  named  Sheres  across  his  bows,  as  they 
say  in  the  Office,  to  draw  his  fire.  He  is  so  everlastingly  dawdling 
after  his  Knepps  and  worse,  that  if  any  trim  lad  talks  five  minutes 
with  my  mistress  or  Deb,  he  will  sulk  for  days.  For,  as  the  saying 
is,  “As  you  do  yourself,  so  you  dread  your  neighbour!  ’’  But  since 
I  ceasedkto  go  to  her  father’s  in  Longacre  with  my  mistress,  Mr. 
Pepys  pays  no  heed  to  my  comings  and  goings,  especially  since  I 
have  entered  upon  the  well-furnished  lodgings  of  mine  own,  which 
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yve  all  find  to  be  mighty  convenient,  times  and  seasons  being 

observed. 

So  little  doth  Samuel  know  of  the  ways  of  women  that  he  did 
actually  send  me  with  a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  Deb  Willet 
after  she  was  gone,  calling  her  evil  names  (at  his  wife’s  desire 
and  to  satisfy  her).  So  I  did  show  the  letter  first  to  l')eb  to  break 
her  of  any  folly  that  might  be  in  her  mind  about  a  man  who  would 
not  stand  to  his  deeds,  but  let  the  brunt  fall  on  a  girl.  Then, 
having  served,  I  brought  the  original  back  to  Samuel  for  his  comfort. 
Only,  first  swearing  my  mistress  to  secrecy  and  the  bridling  of  her 
tongue,  I  let  her  know  what  IMr.  Pepys  had  sent  me  to  do  with 
the  letter!  So.  though  he  hath  great  honour  at  the  Navy  Office 
and  is  the  great  man  with  my  Lord  Duke,  iMaster  Samuel  is  under 
sad  eclipse  where  most  he  desires  to  shine — that  is,  with  his  women¬ 
folk — the  x’eason  being  that  he  is  over  subtle.  While  a  plain  man, 
though  a  clerk,  can  take  the  wall  off  him  by  mei’e  simplicity  of 
dealing. 

It  gives  my  mistress,  who  hath  a  pretty  teasing  wit  and  is  ever 
ready  for  revenge,  mighty  pleasure  to  say  to  her  husband  when  ho 
comes  home,  “Mr.  Pepys,  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  providence! 
To-day  while  out  in  the  coach,  who  should  get  in  beside  me  (you 
know  how  light  of  foot  these  travelled  men  are)  but  blaster  Sheres  !  ” 
Or  perhaps  if  it  hath  rained,  “To-day,  being  in  the  Eow  buying 
green  watered  moire,  who  should  I  light  upon  but  Mr.  Sheres,  who 
most  kindly  walked  home  with  me !  ’’ 

All  which  is  oixly  a  little  “tat”  for  Samuel’s  “tit,”  and  pleases 
my  mistress  mightily. 

Yet  all  this  trouble  I  take,  for  no  advantage  to  myself,  but  only 
that  I  may  be  a  good  chief  clerk  to  my  master  and  eke  my 
Mistress’s  most  faithful  bachelor.  Because  I  do  desire  that  my 
master  reform  his  ways  and  cease  to  dance  Doll  Tearsheet  corantos 
athwart  London,  which  indeed  is  most  unseemly  for  the  Secretary 
of  his  Majesty’s  Navy.  Surely  the  warning  of  my  mistress  is  not 
to  be  set  down  against  me  as  though  1  were  a  common  informer. 
.\s  for  our  sins,  my  master  is  old  enough  to  know  better  and  I 
young  enough  to  repent  (when  my  time  comes) — though  even  now 
I  wear  my  fool’s  cap  with  a  difference. 

As  to  my  dear  mistress,  there  is  none  like  her.  For  beauty  she 
is  worth  all  Whitehall.  For  wit,  the  city  cannot  show  her  Uke. 
Had  I  such  a  wife,  wild  horses  would  not  draw  me  from  home  of 
nights.  But  there — Samuel’s  gravel-stones  will  not  kill  him  much 
this  side  of  a  hundred,  and  my  dear  lady’s  repute  is  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own  credit  for  an  honest  man.  So  I  will  abide  by  her.  Yes, 
for  her  sake,  and  for  a  little  of  his  own  (being  as  he  is  a  foolish, 
loveable  man)  I  will  abide  by  Samuel. 

For  my  dear  mistress  is  hot  of  soul,  full  of  fine  quick  angers,  as 
often  causeless  as  not,  and  I  love  her  for  them,  as  one  may  a  child. 
Petulant  and  fresh-lipped,  if  any  try  to  hold  her,  as  like  as  not 
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she  will  peck  and  bite  like  a  wild  bird  caught  in  the  hands.  None 
knows  her  so  well  as  I,  being  long  of  the  house  and,  as  it  were 
of  her  faction.  Often  have  I  desired  to  write  fully  of  her  thoughts 
and  sufferings — aye,  and  may  do  so  some  day.  Because  she  had 
the  daintiness  of  an  English  rose  with  the  lightness  and  sparkle 
of  her  French  Epemay  wine — at  once  light,  heady,  and  headstrong. 
But  it  may  be  that  between  her  husband  and  I  we  will  keep  her 
memory  green.  For  (truth  it  is,  and  I  own  it)  Samuel  also  doth 
love  her  well.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  corantos,  better  than  any. 
This  credit  I  do  him,  and  with  the  more  grace  that  I  know  well  it 
is  to  me  and  not  to  him  that  she  owes  her  chosen  happiness.  For 
she  calls  me  her  sparrow-hawk,  and  when  she  beats  up  into  an 
anger  I  fly  into  one  ten  times  as  fierce  and  sudden.  When  she 
vapours  I  over-vapour  her  till  she  weeps.  W^hen  she  scolds, 

I  storm.  W^hen  she  is  petulant,  I  grow  violent.  Thus  she 
loves  me,  as,  save  for  her  continued  jealousies,  she  doth  never 
Samuel. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  I  cannot  break  her  of  these  tempers.  It  is 
“  Pierce  ”  this  and  “  Knepp  ”  that-  if  he  comes  in  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour  late — women  that  are  not  worth  the  filip  of  her  own  rosy  | 
forefinger.  And  indeed  the  poor  man  hath  not  the  spirit  to  bid  her 
go  hang,  and  mind  her  own  business — as  I  should  (and  do),  who  am 
not  her  husband,  when  she  vexes  me  about  Deb  W'illet.  But 
Samuel  sits  like  a  calf  behind  a  dripping  hedge  that  waits  for  the 
storm  to  blow  over.  Poor  man,  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to  be  sorry 
for  him  at  times.  So  simple  he  is,  and  thinks  himself  so  clever, 
yet  suffers  my  lady  to  ride  rough-shod  over  him.  WTiich,  however, 
is  useful  to  me,  as  pointing  the  difference  between  us,  making  her 
prefer  him  who  says,  “  Go  and  be  hanged  1  ”  and  so  slams  the 
door — to  snail-backed  Samuel,  who  crawls  at  her  feet,  weeping,  as 
often  as  she  hath  caught  him  at  his  tricks. 

So  it  was  in  this  business  of  her  tirewoman  and  companion  Deb. 
It  has  been  a  grievous  discomfortable  time,  and  the  house  barely  fit 
to  eat  meat  in.  For  what  w'ith  crying  of  rack  and  ruin,  treachery 
and  vengeance  from  Mistress  Elizabeth  Pepys,  and  Samuel  on  tbs 
crawd  among  the  table-legs  beseeching  his  wife  to  tread  upon  him 
— bah  I  it  makes  me  sick  to  my  soul.  And  I  do  pet  and  comfort 
Deb  every  day,  and  have  found  her  a  good  convenient  lodging,  and 
by-and-by  she  shall  have  a  better  place.  I  took  her  box  on  my 
shoulder  before  the  very  face  of  my  mistress,  who  dared  not  vent  her 
fury  on  both  Samuel  and  me  at  once.  But  I  do  fear  she  banks  it 
up  all  the  more  fiercely  against  poor  Deb — to  whom,  however, 
henceforward  it  will  matter  but  little. 

At  saying  of  the  final  good-bye  I  did  even  take  Deb’s  hand  and 
set  my  lips  to  it.  This  I  did  with  intent,  because  my  lady  looks 
best  in  a  pretty  French  fury,  all  white,  with  scarlet  spot  on  each 
cheek-bone,  and  her  eyes  sparking  like  Mr.  Hobbes’  lightning 
machine.  Ah,  it  was  a  rare  sight,  indeed,  and,  for  a  man  that 
could  stand  up  to  it,  something  to  be  lived  for. 
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But  Samuel,  who  grovelled,  knew  nothing  about  such  pleasures. 
How,  indeed,  should  he,  for  ever  knight-erranting  hither  and  thither 
like  a  roaming  Grimalkin? 

Alas,  that  I  should  write  such  words  about  my  dear  master! 
Xor  would  I,  save  in  my  secret  Notanda,  and  to  be  upsides  with  him 
who  doubtless  doth  grievously  comb  my  hair  in  his  many  quartos. 
But  with  Deb  round  the  comer,  and  my  mistress  on  tiptoe,  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  to  embrace  or  poignard  me,  surely  I  can  afford  to  be 
generous.  Yes,  a  good  fellow,  is  Sam  of  the  Navy  Ofl&ce  1  But  in 
the  matter  of  women  he  loveth  not  wisely  but  too  many.  So  is 
rightly  beloved  of  none,  not  knowing  the  art.  Concerning  which  I, 
William  Hewer,  his  clerk,  could  draw  him  certain  sealed  orders, 
which  (poor  wretch  I)  he  would  not  have  the  sense  to  act  upon.  For 
true  it  is  that  once  a  gadabout,  always  a  gadabout !  And  Samuel 
follows  one  woman  only  until  another  crosses  the  trail.  Love  with 
our  Samuel  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  children’s  game  of  cross¬ 
tag,  led  through  London  streets  by  players  who  have  never  seen 
each  other  before. 

Yet  doth  he  serve  his  friends  well — that  is,  so  long  as  they  be 
men.  And  for  the  others,  I  would  rather  not  be  a  woman  friend 
of  Samuel’s,  because  of  the  reasons  foreanent  stated. 

June  4:th,  1703. — I  have  just  returned  to  my  house  in  Clapham 
from  the  vault  near  the  Communion  Table  in  the  Church  of  the 
Crutched  Friars,  in  which  place  I  did  make  my  eternal  farewells  to 
my  oldest  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  once  my  dear  master,  the 
husband  of  my  yet  dearer  mistress,  and  of  late  my  comrade  and 
partner — as  he  was  good  enough  to  style  himself — for  long  dwelling 
under  my  roof  and  so  deigning  to  accept  the  kindly  gratitude  of 
his  ancient  pupil  and  chief  clerk. 

When  I  glance  at  the  leaves  I  wrote  four-and-thirty  years  ago  I 
declare  I  do  not  know  myself  for  the  same  man.  Then  I  was  an 
ill-conditioned,  self-conceited  coxcomb — worthy  neither  of  the  con¬ 
solations  of  my  dear  mistress  nor  the  lighter  favours  of  Alistress 
Willet  (who  in  due  time  married  her  cousin  Archibald  and  died 
respected  by  all,  the  landlady  of  the  Jolly  Postboy  Inn  on  the 
Bristol  road). 

Strange  it  is  to  think  that  Deb  kept  her  light  head  and  easy 
ways  so  long  above  the  daisies.  When  within  a  year  of  my  writing 
down  all  these  fancies,  Elizabeth  Pepys,  the  like  of  whom  the  sun 
hath  never  since  shone  on,  was  carried  out  to  St.  Olave’s  Church, 
in  our  parish  of  the  Crutched  Friars. 

Aye,  a  broken  man  was  her  husband,  my  master!  And  as  for 
me,  who  was  but  her  servant,  I  never  rightly  cared  to  look  on 
woman  since.  And  even  unto  this  last  year  of  grace,  two  old  men 
were  used  to  steal,  in  the  grey  light  of  the  tenth  of  a  London 
November,  to  St.  Olave’s  Church,  and  stand  there  a  long  while 
bareheaded,  he  at  the  head  and  I  at  the  feet. 

Now  they  two  lie  together,  wife  and  husband,  mayhap  more 
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contentedly  than  they  ever  did  in  their  hot  youth,  and  I,  being  left 
alone,  will  go  my  pilgrimage  from  Clapham,  twice  a  year  instead 
of  once,  on  the  day  of  his  death  and  on  hers. 

Yet  do  I  think  my  master  ever  kept  a  little  sting  of  jealousy 
against  his  servant,  perhaps  as  suspecting  me  of  having  revealed 
his  doublings  about  Deb  and  others — perhaps  on  account  of  my  dear 
mistress  herself.  1  know  not.  For  in  his  will  he  left  me  naught 
but  fifty  Pounds  and  a  mourning  ring,  as  he  did  to  the  very  servants 
of  my  house ! 

But  the  truth  is,  a  man  will  forgive  all  differences — concerning 
God,  man,  fortune,  doctrine,  angers  politic  and  slights  personal- 
save  only  the  offence  that  cometh,  like  that  first  one  of  Iklcn,  by 
a  woman.  Betwixt  man  and  man  this  is  the  sin  unpardonable. 

Yet,  God  knows,  it  is  with  the  kindest  of  thoughts  in  my  heart 
that  I  turn  my  mourning  ring  upon  my  finger  and  set  me,  as  an 
ancient,  faithful  clerk,  to  carry  out  my  master’s  wishes. 

For  in  all  save  the  Eden  apple,  the  discord  which  came  bv  a 
woman,  he  loved  me.  None  better. 

S.  It.  CUOCKETT. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
mamtscrijots ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stawp 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

Tt  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  typ- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  aeceptance  of  an 
artiele. 


